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THE work now preſented to the public 


3 compiled on the plan, and follows the 


arrangement, of the Engliſh Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory, of which it is, in general, an abridge- 


ment; nor could the author, with reſpect to 


ancient hiſtory eſpecially, have choſen a 
more judicious and accurate guide. The 
merit of that Hiſtory has been long gene- 
rally acknowledged; it was compiled by 
writers of diſtinguiſhed learning and abili- 
ties; and compoſed, with great labour, from 


the moſt authentic materials afforded by 
ancient and modern authors. By the greater 


part of readers, however, it muſt be eſteemed 


too copious and diffuſe ; on which account 


the preſent Sunimary was projected by M. 
Anquetil, who has, with great judgement, 
and, at the ſame time, wath all that elegant 
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ADVERTISEMENT. | 
caſe and vivacity for which his nation has 
been particularly diſtinguiſhed, compreſſed 
into nine volumes what in the original is 
T *dilated through more than lixty of much 


5 2 - larger contents. 

It is but juſtice to the care ef in 
the Tranſlation to add that, in point of ac- 
curacy, it may claim a conſiderable ſupe- 
riority to its original, which, probably, was 
| printed without being reviſed by the author; | 
7 „ as a great number of the names have been diſ- 
. figured by typographical errors, and, in ſome 

places, miſtakes of even more importance | 
dare found, All theſe have been carefully cor- 
. rected, according to the original Hiſtory; 
. though no liberty of that kind has been 
| taken where it appeared probable that the 
author intended a deviation from the work ; 
he in general followed, in conſequence of 
= ſome other authority. As a. proof 
bow ſcrupulouſly this rule has been obſerved, 
it may be noticed, that no alteration has been 
made in the chronology of the ancient part 
of this hiſtory, which follows what is called 
the Samaritan com putation; and was that 
n in the firſt edition of the een 
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_ Hiſtory, though afterwards altered, in the 
ſecond, to that of the Hebrew text, accord» 
ing to the ſyſtem of archbiſhop Uſher. 
The Modern Hiſtory of the kingdoms and 
ſtates of Europe has been continued by M. 
Anquetil to the preſent time; and exhibits 
a faithful, though concile, view of the mo- 
mentous- occurrences of which they have 
lately been the theatre. His account of the 
principal events that preceded and accompa- 
nied the French. revolution 1s, particularly 
conſpicuous for its moderation and impar- 


tiality: and his character of the late king of 


France is, in reality, a eulogium of the . 
| liberal kind. He never deviates from the 
plain and intereſting narrative of facts, to 

indulge in political theory and declamation; 

and the ſentiments he expreſſes on the ſub- 

jects are, invariably, ſuch as can give offenſe 

to none but the furiouſly factious. 
The preface by the author, conſiſting 

5 mee of reaſons for preferring the 
title that has been adopted, and remarks 

on. ſome French words, appeared to be of 

little importance to an Engliſh reader, and 
has therefore been omitted. The following 
reflexions, however, alluſive to the ſituation 
of his own country while he! was employed 
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. | ADVERTISEMENT> 


in this work; muſt not be ſuppreſſed, : as s they 
are equally juſt and pathetic. 


-« Tt is nearly ten years ſince I undertook 


. this work, which has not only employed 
n me agreeably, but often greatly interefted 
«© me by the frequent reſemblance of the 


e events I was deſcribing to thoſe which 


„ daily paſſed before my eyes. I even in- 
* cline to believe it was the preſence of 


6. objects ſo ſimilar to thoſe pourtrayed in 
ancient hiſtory, that has ſometimes given 


to certain parts of the narrative a vivacity 
and a warmth, of which, poſſibly, it might | 


< otherwiſe have been deſtitute. 


It is, I am convinced by experience it 
| « is amid the vortex of a revolution, ſeated 
* on the ruins it accumulates, i in the gloomy ; 


< ſolitude of a dungeon, beneath the me- 


e nacing axe of the executioner, that we 


may read with real profit the hiſtory of 


e thoſe perfidies and phrenſies by which the 


world has been involved in miſery, and 
<. drenched i in blood. | | 
Could, for example, any doubts be en- 
ef + tertained with reſpect to the extent and 


« horrors of the proſcriptions of Marius and 
„ Sylla; the cool and inſulting iniquity of 
* the tribunal | of Præneſte; ; the victims 
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1 . in erowds. to the ſword of the 
b executioner," or torn to pieces by the 
% multitude; the aſſaſſination of four 
&-thouſand men murdered ſo near the ſe⸗ 
6 nate that theit cries of deſpait and ago- 
„ nizing groans were heard by that aſſem- 
0 bly ;—all ſuch doubts muſt vaniſh at the 

6 fight of our revolutionary tribunals 3 3 our 
„ funereal carts dragging to death the old 

„ man and the youth, the mother and the 
e daughter, the newly married huſband and 


„ his eee bride, while the multitude 


looked on with ſtupid or feroeious eye, 
at the ſight of the pits and caverns which 
„ yavwned to receive the carcaſes; the bodies 
yet palpitating hurried away by the rivers; 
or thoſe they whelmed, chained together, 

« beneath their waters; the proſcribed mur- 
« dered- in priſons; the wretches expoſed 
2 without defenſe to the thunderi ing engines 
of wär, who fell at every volley nad: or 
dying, or only roſe to be diſpatched by 


their barbarous guards; while monſters— 1 


I ſhudder at the thought - exulted in theſe 
« ſcenes, and forbad, nay. cruelly puniſhed, 
_ «& every ſymptom of compaſſion. - All theſe 
« facts, when We are witneſſes 10 dne, 

vor. 5 1 
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preſent to our eyes hat is | fomertimes 


comprized i in two pages of hiſtory ! 


« As for myſelf, after the mournful medi E 
"tations excited by the reading of theſt | 


pages, I uſually found in the ſucceeding 
encouragement for hope. I was like a 


traveller, who, ſurprized in the midſt of 
a foreſt by the tempeſt, hears the thunder 
'roar, and the winds howl among the 
trees, ſome of which are violently bent 
above his head, while others are torn up by 
the roots with a diſmal craſh ; yet ſtill he 
advances, till he at length perceives ſome 
| rays of ſerenity which revive his hopes. 
In like manner, far from ſuffering my 
progreſs to be arreſted by the ſtorm, I 
was only the more ardent to continue my 
courſe, and haſtened to finiſh a ſcene of 
42 horror, to trace one more conſoling. Theſe 
alternations of fear and hope at length 
ſubſided into a full confidence in HII 
who ſports with the projects of men, and 


ſinks the abyſs at the foot of the throne 


* ereted by ambition; and from this confi- 
dence reſulted reſignation, and, excepting 


a few moments of diſquietude, perfect 
1 | 4 Lined 65 
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; Haome the dis; „ en or is it eee 70 Opinionsre- 
8 it is eternal, is it not the Deity himſelf? Is it Eun of 
not matter that is eternal? and has not form 1 
been given to it, in time, by a Being ſoyereignly 

powerful and intelligent? Theſe are queſtions 
concerning which philoſophers have been di- 
vided ſince the firſt exiſtence of philoſophy to 
the preſent day; guided by them, whole nations 
have embraced opinions on theſe ſubjects, which 
have. become to e a kind ag i nc doc 
 trines, , I 

The Pharnicians; who: are moſes to. ki 

5 Sins the firſt people who reflected on the na- 
ture of their exiſtence, taught that the prin- 

_ ciple:of the univerſe was an opule air, filled 
with- an impetuous ſpirit; a diſturbed and dark 
chaos, which. 222 Jpirit arranged in order. : 
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UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
With the Egyptians, who likewiſe believed . 
a chaos, motion ſupplied. the place of ſpirit. 


This motion threw the fiery particles upwards, 
by which were produced the ſun and other 


| heavenly bodies. The flimy and groſs matter 


fell by its weight and became the earth, which 


preſſed, ſo to ſpeak, by its own gravity, forced 


out the water on all ſides, which formed the 


ſeas; and as the porolity of the earth was ſuf- 


ficient to admit the rays of the ſun, a fermenta- 
tion took place that gave birth to animals, 
with which the earth was peopled ; but new 


ones were no longer formed, when, becoming 
dry and hard, it was no longer afted on 1 
nally by the celeſtial heat. 


The Chaldeans and Babylonians, in like 
manner, held that a hideous chaos produced 
monſters, which were the firſt inhabitants of 


the earth. Bel deſtroyed them; | brought to 


perfection the ſun, moon, and the five — * | 


and gave birth to men. 


Orpheus, who may be cotifidered as the firſt 


| n of paganiſm, repreſents &ther, or the 


heavens, as created by a being, whom he calls the 


 cornſelling light, and. ſource of life, and to whom = 
he aſcribes the attributes of invi/ible, incompre- 


henſible, and creator of all things. From this 


firſt idea, which is grand and ſublime, he de- 
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geny of chance, all the mene of mankind 
were produced. | 

_  Helſfiod places this firſt egg in the 5 boſom 
of chaos, and derives from it beneficent love, 
furnifhed with golden wings, and impetuous 
as the hurricane. From love and chaos were 


produced men and animals. 


Anaximenes and Anaximander ſuppoſed 
that generation and corruption aroſe from a 
circulur motion e on the world from 
all eternity. 

Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia, diſ 
ciples of the former, enlarged and improved 
the hypotheſis of their maſters, by admitting an 
intelligent being, diſtinct from matter, who im- 
preſſed motion on the latter. 

A ſimilar diſagreement is found between the 
inventors of atoms and their diſciples. Leucip- 
pus ſuppoſed them to move fortuitouſſy, and 

claſh and mingle without any determinate di- 
rection; Epicurus imagined them to move ob- 

| liquely; Democritus beſtowed on them ani- 
mation. Among the moderns, Gaſſendi retain- 
ed atoms and a void. | Deſcartes afferted a 

. | plenum; and for atoms ſubſtituted a ſubtle mat- 
ter, which he made to revolve rapidly in vor- 
_ tices under the directions of an intelligent being, 
the architect of the world. 
| But is this being matter endowed wah in- 
1 
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telligence. or, ate matter and intelligence two 
beings diſtinct from each other ?! According to 
Hippaſus and Heraelitus, ire i is the! * of 
all things, and this fire is God. f E 
According to the ſtoics, at the A; of whom 
was Zeno, the two prihciples are ſpirit and 
matter; the one active, the! other paſſive, and 
both corporeal. There is no immaterial ſub- 
ſtance: Spirit ſuſtains, vivifſes, and penetrates 
the whole univerſe, and each of its parts, as the 
ſoul fills the body. Thus every part of the 
world is a portion of the divinity, and the 
world, as à whole, is incorruptible. Spinoſa 
revived this ſyſtem, which is fill in repute 
among the Indians and Chineſe, and even 
among the cabaliſtic Jews, who, in conſequence, 
are not exempt from the ſuſpicion of atheiſm. 
The opinion which admits two diſtin prin- 
Violen, independent of each other, is ſupported 
by great names. Pythagoras, Ariſtotle, So- 
crates, and Plato. The difcioles of theſe cel e- 
brated men, themſelyes/ alſo celebrated, Empe- 
| docles, Plutarch, and others, introduced vari- 
eties into the ſyſtem/of their maſters, of which, 
however, they retained the general principle; 
and in this they were imitated by ſome hereti- 
cal chriſtians ; as the manicheans, the marea | 
ites, and the paulicianss. 55. 
af Aan the een of theſe ancient phi 
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nations 1 believed. Aid "ah alte e 
world to baye had: 4 Beginning; that it was 


created out 'of nothing bythe Tupreme power, | 


of God; and that, conſequèntly. from 1 of 8 


nature, it is, ſubject to diflolution. ie Wag s 


the doctrine of the Etrurians, or ancient Tilcahs, 


5 pack old Perlians, | the Indians, and their Philo- 

phers the magi and the brachmans; the 
Gauls and their druids; the Chineſe, the Ja- 
paneſe, and even ſeveral of the nations of Ame⸗ 


"FF 


rica, whoſe opinions we "ſhall ſtate, as we, ſuc- 


ceſſively introduce theſe nations to the notice a 


1 10 hay non 87i069T 01 - 85 


the reader. 


From an examination of all theſe bleme, it A 


will no doubt appear that the moſt rational is is 


| that of Moſes. His exordium i Is truly Tyblime, 
and has been always. cited as a model of elo- 
quence.— sin the beginning God created the 
65 heavens and | the earth. He ſaid let there. be 
6 light, and there was light, He made the fir- 


7 | * © mament, and divided the waters which were 


"EEE E 


« were above. the Armement. He ſaid Jet the 
earth bring forth grafs, and trees yielding, 
r fruits ; let there be lights in the firmament 
« of heaven, the greater light to rule the day, 
5 ad | the leſſer light to rule the night, and let 


#83 


ccount of 


Moſes. 


1 
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«« them. be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, and for 
| 60 days, and for, years: let the waters bring ' 
forth abundantly the moving. creature that 
64 hath life, and. fowl that may fly above the | 
cc earth ; let tke earth bring forth the living | 

* creature after his kind, and creeping thing 

64 4 aſt of the earth after h his Kind, a and r 

As the completion of the creation, God ade 

| man in bie own image, called 925 Adam, and 
gave him a companion, whom he named Eve. by 
ow would. doubtleſs. be pleaſing to, k know by 
effected, | what 1 means God arranged the chaos in order; ; 
hether, as Deſcartes, imagined, by cauſing vor- 


310011500 


tices to revolve compoſed of matter . infinitely 
diviſible gr as Burnet ſuppoſed, ſolely by im- 
prelfing ing On. it a firl motion, and leaving the 
elements t to "aft according to their ſpecific qua- 


es 


lities ; by wh ich the earth was carried to the 


fs the wat was 1 around it; and 
bk ped, accord lin to the N. ew⸗ 


the air and ire 
tonian lays « of 7 tion ; or - wheth er, laſtly, v we 


(13 2 


are to, Adopt the 1 18. of, Mr. \Whiſton, 
who, NE himſe lf, - like Moſes, | to the crea- 


N f 
tion of Hor 8 E and it acceſſories, ſuppoſes 
that it het at firſt : a comet, which God had pre- 


red b by . 8 7 and violent ebullition for the 


fra pry 75 


arrangements w W eh pere Wee within e. 
5 . | tg 
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So many attempts to . what can never wo 
be known, muſt only compel us to regret that 1 
men of ſenſe ſhould employ themſelves in en- N 
_ quiries, in which fcience is exhauſted equally 
without utility and without ſucceſs. This ex- 
travagance, which has always exiſted, and Kill, 
exiſts, is  conſpicugus) likewiſe in the opinions 
relative to the eſſence of ſpirits and bodies, and 
efſpecially in the diſputes on yi ature. and 
attributes of man. | 
Man, according to Moſes, a created, Seine of 
hd in a delightful garden, called the terreſtrial - 5 ll 
paradiſe. It cannat be doubted but that both he — 
and his wife were created of adult age, and that 1 
they, were a pair. perfect in beauty. But the 4 
talmudiſt rabbins improve on this idea, and 
magnify. their dimenſions, till they repreſent - 
them as large enough to reach from one end of 
the earth to the other; for, ſay they, Adam 
muſt haye been able to paſs the ſeas, ta: viſit the 
different parts of his domain. They admit, 
however, that after his fall, his ſtature was re- 
duced to a hundred ells; and the mahometan 
doftors do not aſſign to him a greater height 
than that of a lofty palm- tree. As for his mind, 
theſe doctors aſſure us, it muſt haye been the 
receptacle of all the ſciences z; n nar haye any arts 
been inyented, with all the principles and pro- 
ne of whigh he was not acquainted, | 
OY 4 5 
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: This mind. this divine breath, is hat 'we 
ell the ſoul. Conceming this, it it has been 


aſked; does God create à ſoul for every mati as 5 
he is ch or did he at firſt create as many as 
ſhould: be neceſſary as long as the human race 


ſhalt exiſt? Thoſe who deny the former opi- 


. nion, will not admit that God muſt, as it were, 
take particular cognizanee of the union "of the 


ſexes, in order to create à ſoul as ſoon as it 
takes place. On the other hand, their oppo- 
nents: object, to what purpoſe ſhould there be 
N a Humber of ſouls uſeleſs and idle“ or how. 
Ry oye till their turn Tegan to 
animate. bodies??? I 

Tobsen obere, the objection drawn Pe | 


ihe inactivity in which ſuch a multitude of fouls 


muſt remain during o many thoufands of ages, i 


by (G@ppoſingthat only '{67 many were created 


as there would be men exiſting « on the earth at 


one time When their number was complete, 
as ſdon TY la man ſhould! die, his ſoul was to 


paſs inte xe body of another, who would be 


Horn the ſafe moment and this ſucceſſion, 


which has cen finüued Pont Ade firſt inſtant that 


theſe: ſouls were formed prevents them from at 
any time remaining in a ſtate of inaQtivity. This 
is thenyſtem ef the *metempſychojis, which the 


followers of this philoſopher conſidered as the 


beſt adapted t [6xplain all difficulties arifirg 


U 
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from the nature of moral good and evil. It has 
been embraced by ſeveral ancient nations, and 
is ſtill taught by the e a fe wo 
Indian philoſophers. B IHE 


If the creation of ſouls ia given chunk "EI Negroes. 


| _ diſputes; that of bodies has not leſs embarraſſed 
_ cavefultenquirers. *:The firſt couple, ſay they, 
was either White or black. If they were white, 
Whence have we aegroes?: Af they were black, 
whence are the whites? They conclude, there- 
fore, that there has exiſted, before or ſince Adam, 
face of men of -which he was not the father, 
aid of « differe st calour from his. But are: we 
ſufficiently acquainted with the influence” of 
climate, the fôrce of imagination in methers, 

and other phyſical cauſes, to prondunce poſitive- 
| 1ythat the white:complexion;catpnever' be dark. 
ned to black, or the black changed to white? 


es there is a gradation among beings, ene 


wu have echlyld ſimple exiſtencę, ab a ſtoneß 
td thòſe who add to that exiſtence; the life of vs. 
1 getables, and thence to animals which feel, and: 
5 to men who'ithink and reaſon; a link would be 
waiting in this chain, if between man, ſo limited: 
in his faculties; and God, the moſt perfect being, 
there were not ſome intermediate beings more Per- 
1 fect than man, and leſs perfect than God. From 
_ this analogy is ſuppoſed to be deduced a proof 

of the exiſtence of ſubſtances purely ſpiritual, 


% 
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U thick; bans the faculty of clothing, and 
aftually- clothe themſelves in thin and ſubtile, 
Bodies, formed of a cloud or vapour, which. 
722 they aſſume and lay aſide at pleaſure. Some re- 

Aigions aſcribe to them every paſfion and every 

Uirtue. With theſe: they inſpire men; and are 
appointed, under thæ orders of the ſupreme 5 
Being, to govern the world, impel-and' guide 

the planets in their orbits, and ö events 

: of human life. Q J ya 1 2 1% 

TFbeir names are different e „ 

_ difference; of times and places. According to 
ſome philoſdphera, eſpeeially the Greeks, every: 
manchad his attendant genius who admoniſhed, 
reprqayed, of entauraged him o Frequently the 
tutelar genius of ore perſon oppoſed the genius 
aß another. Yau, perhaps, may he ſilent before; 
me, and feel my preſence impoſe a-reſtraint on 
ans Daus the reaſon of which is, that my genius has 
""qn«;aſrendangy over your'si: Ehe fame; aſcently 
any of ont genius over another ggeided he: 
fate. of a city, a province, or an empire. 
te Perfians had their peris, & e Giner, 
7 natural) heroes, warlike and gallant; the Ra- 

mans their ſylvans, dryads, and mymphs, Our an- 
ceſtors balieved in fairies, ſylphs, and ondins, in 
Which, perhaps, the cabaliſts ſtill believe. The 
dakholie chriſtians are convineed of the exiſtence 

A er and demons, the: — of which, 
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ſuggeſt to men good thoughts, and incite to 
good actions; while, the Wer "NPE them to 


commit evil. 
Such are the W or imaginary beings * 


are ſuppoſed to have been in poſſeſſion of the 


world when Adam and Eve were firſt created. 


The firſt abode of the original pair was the regt. 
terreſtrial paradiſe of which Moſes, has circum- | 


ſtantially deſcribed. the ſituation, The trages of 
it have been ſought, without conſidering. thay 
they muſt, have been effaced by the deluge. As 


they have not been found, paradiſe has been 


placed wherever prejudice, predilection, or 
fancy ſuggeſted; in Aſia; Europe, Africa, and 
even in America; ſo ingenious are men in in- 
venting plauſible arguments to ſupport error. . 


Our firſt parents entered into the terreſtria] F. 2 of 


paradiſe under an awful condition Of every 
tree of the garden ye may freely eat; but of 
ee the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ye 
< ſhall not eat; in the day that ye eat thereof, 
e ye ſhall ſurely die.“ Moſes. relates the viola- 
| tion of this injunction and its conſequences. 
. The. fruit was © pleaſant to the eyes;“ 
tempted Eve, and ſhe deſired it. Fear . 


her to heſitate; the ſerpent encouraged her; 


© ſhe took of it and did eat, and gave alſo unto 
© her huſband with her, and he did eat.“ Im- 
mediately their eyes were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked, and covered them- 


3 
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ſelves With fig- leaves to conceal their ſhame. 
God calls them, feproaches them with their 
erime, and ironically taunts them for having 
beke ved tat this fruit would render thein like 


| the eternal Being. They endeavöur to excuſe 
themſelves; but God; reſuming all His ſeverity, 


x HP. curſes che ſerpent; l eondemns the Woman to be 


— 


fubſect to her hulband;'atid to bring forth child- 
ren in ſorrow; and the man to till laboriouſ- 
Iy theeurth, and procure from it his ſuſtenance 
by paitfül exertion! In the fweat of thy 
* fucezuffald he; halt thou eat bread; till thou 
vo return unte the ground, out ef Which chou 
* wat taken.; for duſt thou art; and unto duſt 
*iithou'ſhalt” returni?s After this: ſenterice, he 
drove" them out of the garden of Eden, and 


bo Ho placed ut the:entrince!'d cherubim; and a flam- 


ing fwörd, which' turned every ct jor Peres | 
the return of the unhappy pair. e e 

A tre, the fruits of which; e b 
V the knowledge of good and evil; another 
treeiwhivhabeſtows/imrhortality ; ; a ſerpent with 
the facultyof human ſpeech; a' God who con- 
verſes with his creatures all this has been 
cohſide red by ſome commentators as merely an 
onientalballegory, The ſerpent,” day they, if he 
entered into converſation with Eve, without 
tertifying her, could not haye been of bis pre- 
ſent hidebous form. He was, N the devil 
in; the ſhape of a handſome youth. The fruits 


'\ 
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which beſtow? tie; knowledge-c of good and evil 
Were pleaſures- which - the young: couple were 
| foryidden for a time to taſte; and remorſe for 
their tranſgreſſion, of which they. believed God 
to haxe been a: witneſs, cauſed; the confuſion 
which. they endeavoured to concealll. 


It is not aſtoniſhing, add the ſame commen- 
tators, that God who had juſt created them, 


and was accuſtomed to manifeſt himſelf to them, 
ſhould ſtill preſerve, a familiarity. with them, 
which, to us, at this diſtance of time, muſt ap- 


pear very extraordinary. Muſt not the tree 


3 


which diſpenſed immortality have ſignified the 


means of perpetuating ourſelves, by which we 


are, in ſome manner, rendered immortal? But 


poſſibly, ſay others, God might have created a 


tree whoſe ſavoury and ſubſtantial fruits poſſeſſed 


the quality of preſerving in men always the 


fame ſtrength of body, and preyenting maladies 
and. every painful ſenſation, till it. ſhould pleaſe 


the divine Being trankete: n to a inn mane 


happy abode . 
Such are the ee ee that have 


"ow made to explain theſe. wonderful facts, of 
- which the reſult alone is neceſſary to be known: 
that is, that the firſt man ſinned, and that he 
was puniſhed not only in his own perſon, but 
that his whole poſterity was involved in the 


chaſtiſement of his crime. This, according to 
. . Moſes, is the ſource of the evils that afflict the 


. 
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human race. As te Adam and Eve, it is ad- 
mitted that if, after they were driven out of 
Paradise, they immediately became ſubje& to 
all eur deſires and wants, without having the 
ſame or equivalent means to gratify them, they | 
muſt have been the moſt ann ar 


cat ever exiſteec ä 
Chronology Some chrondlogiſts repiaſekt deen to have 
Deluge, lived eight hundred, and others near a thouſand 

| Feats. There is the ſame difference in the ages 
aſſigned ts their deſcendants, the ant&diluvian 

. patriarchs; fo that, according to ſome. accounts, 

the ſpace of time which elapſed from the crea. 

tion to the deluge was 1307 years, and; > accord. 

2 ing to others, 2262 years. * 
Tradition. - We cart only be acquainted with what: palled = 
| * this interval from traditions; which, handed 
down” from patriarch” to patriarch, were tranſ- 

. mitted to Noah, who ſurvived the deluge ; and 

in like manner tranſmitted the memory of 

events to his deſcendants. From them Abra- 

ham received them, and delivered them down 

: through his line to Moſes, who preſerved them 
do us in writing, though in but a very ſmall 
1 number, conſidering the ; duration of this epocha. 
Death of His hiftory, in its firſt pages, records an event 
which muſt have been as diſtreſſing to our firft 
parents as it is poſſible to conceive. Adam and 

| Eve{amonyg many other children who are men- 

- Yondd; had two who have become celebrated; 
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Cain, who was of a gloomy diſpoſition, envious 
and wicked, and Abel, who was mild and na- 


turally virtuous. The former addicted himſelf 


to agriculture; the latter, to the keeping of 
ſheep. A preference ſhewn by the parents to 
the amiable qualities of Abel irritated Cain, 


and in a fit of I he killed his brother 


| and buried him. - 


The Jewiſh hiſtorian * introduces God Puniſhment 


Cain. 


direcüy queſtioning Cain.ä—“ Where is Abel 
« thy brother?” To which he churliſhly re- 
plies, Am I my brother's keeper?” © As a 


“ puniſhment of thy crime,” rejoins the Al. 


mighty, © a fugitive and a vagabond ſhalt thou 
„be in the earth.” The idea, of perpetually 


wandering, expoſed to the reſentment of the 
- deſcendants of his other brothers, terrified the 


guilty wretch. Whoſoever findeth me,” ſaid 
he, * ſhall ſlay me.” « Behold,” ſaid God, 


% J have ſet a mark upon thee, that he that 


* meeteth thee ſhall not ſlay thee.” 
IT This mark, which was to arreſt the arm of 
* enemy, has given birth to a thouſand con- 
jectures among the commentators. Was it im- 
preſſed on his perſon, or exterior to him? If 
exterior to him, it might probably be an earth- 
quake which perpetually attended him, and 
prevented any perſon from approaching him; of 
the dog of Abel, who continually accompanied 
him, and defended him from every one Who ats 
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tempted to attack him. If impreſſed on his per- 
ſon ĩt was poſſibly the initial letters of the name 


85 of Abel, or of the ſabbhath or the name God, im- 


printed on his forehead : it might be the figure 


nr dhe leproſy ; 2 haggard and 


wild look; red and bloody eyes; a trembling f 


all his limbs; or, vhich appears more probable, 


an air of diſmay and agjtation, the conſequence 


ol dis remorſe, the ſign beſt adapted to ſuſpend | 
ie ſcroke of vengeance, by: ns ne 


ſion for a man ſo wretched. e N 
- Thus have commentators — by. thiir- 


reveries the ſimple, natural, antl affecting narra- 
tive of Moſes. That hiſtorian has informed us, 
in a few. words, w what was the origin of various 


cuſtoms: and arts, and recorded the names of 


their jnyentors; Lamech, ihe ſon of Cain, gave 
the firſt example of polygamy. Cain himſelf built 


the' firſt city, and introduced weights and mea- 
ſures. One of bis grandſons. . was the father of 


4 ſuch as dwell in tents, and of ſuch as have cat - 
tle. Jubal iuvented muſic; T "ubal-Cain the arts 


of forging iron, and caſting braſs 3 and a female, 


nained Naamah, thoſe of ſpinning and weaving. 


Idolatry preceded the deluge. It no doubt 


began long after the beginning of time, when 


the knowledge. of the unity of God was Tall . 


5 freſh in the minds of men; Poſſibly it bad its 


origin in reverence and gratitude to the bene- 
factors of the human race, the exterminators of 
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niotiſters, or the inventors of arts. Such ſen- 
_ timents eaſily lead to adoration. The contem- 
plation of the heavenly bodies, and the admira- 
tion they inſpire, might likewiſe, perhaps, in- 
duce men to make hom the objects of divine 
honours. Their revolutions and courſes were 
obſerved before the deluge; and their periods 
were engraven on two pillars, the one of ſtone 
that it might withſtand the water, and the 
other of brick that it might reſiſt the fire; ſince 
theſe tw¾o elements, according to a traditional 
prediction of Adam, were ſucceſſively to deſtroy 
the human race. Of theſe two pillars, Joſephus 
tells us, one, that of ſtone, was ſtill ſtanding in 
his time, and that he had himſelf ſeen it. 


The ſcripture aſſigns no children to Abel, but The deluge 


' aſcribes a numerous poſterity to Seth, whoſe 
birth conſoled Eve for the death of Abel. The 
deſcendants of Seth long lived diftinguiſhed for 
wiſdom and piety, and ſeparated from the poſte- 
rity of Cain; with which, however, at length, 
they contracted alliances, and adopted many of 
the vices of the Cainites, without communicating 
to them their virtues. God found that they were 
immerſed in the ſame guilt and abominations, 
and determined to deſtroy the whole . the per- 
verſe race of mankind. 

One man alone, named Noah, a ENTS 
from Seth, had eſcaped the general corruption, 
and merited to be exempted from the proſcrip 
vol. I, | Cc 
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tion, with his three ſons, Shem, Ham, and 10 

Phet, and their wives. God ordered him to 

build an ark; or veſſel, capable of containing a 

pair of every kind of animals, and to ſhut them 

in with him. When they had entered into the 

ark, God, according to the expreſſions of the 

ſcripture, opened the windows of heaven, and 

called forth the waters from the great deep, 

which covered the earth ſeveral cubits above 

the ſummits of the higheſt mountains. The 
flood continued five months, during which all 

. mankind periſhed but thoſe who were in the 
ark. When the waters were abated from off 

the earth, Noah came out of the ark. 

The naked and deſolate appearance of the 
earth, lately ſo delightful; the fearful traces of 
torrents; the ſolitude and mournful ſilence 

wWazhich prevailed, could not but inſpire Noah 
and his family with the moſt melancholy reflec- 
tions; they implicitly repoſed their truſt in 
Providence, the ſureſt refuge of the unhappy, 
and raiſed an altar on Mount Ararat, where 
- "Is: ark had reſted, in teſtimony of their reſig- 
nation, and on which they een burnt-offer- 
Mis | 
. God, Fatisfied hh this at of piety, lad: 
in their behalf, the curſe pronounced upon 
Adam into a bleſſing. Be fruitful,” ſaid he, 
&c and multiply, and repleniſh the earth; the 
* fear. of, You! 3 be upon all animals, mar into 
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1 your hands are they delivered to be meat r 


6 you. Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man 


5 « ſhall his blood be ſhed. —I make a covenant 
with you for ever; there ſhall not again be a 


6 flood, and in token of this covenant I ſet my 
bow in the clouds.” This bow was the rain- 


bow, the natural effect of the refrangibility of 
the rays of the ſun in an oppoſite cloud, a phe- 


nomenon which God then pointed out to men 


terrified by the vaſt eruption of the waters to 
ſignify to them that there ſhould never again be 


a flood. 
Noah cultivated the enn and planted the 


vine, of the powerful juice of the fruit of which 
he firſt experienced the too-frequently danger- 


ous effects. Intoxication exhibited him to his 
children in an indecent ſituation. Ham, the 
father of Canaan, made him the ſubject of his 


deriſion; but Shem and Japhet treated their fa- 
ther with reverence, and covered him with a 
garment. The old man, when reſtored to his 
reaſon, having learned what had paſſed, ſaid 
with a prophetic anger, The Lord ſhall bleſs 
« Shem, and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant: God 
* ſhall enlarge Japhet, and he ſhall dwell in 
* the tents of Shem, and Canaan ſhall be his 
* ſervant.” 
Noah died three hundred and fifty years after His deat, 
the deluge, near Mount Ararat, where, it is 


ſaid, he was buried. Others make him leave 
Q 2 
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His intoxi- 


His de- 


ſcendants. 
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his three ſons, who were born before the flood, 
and journey with their younger offspring to 
China, the inhabitants of which country believe 


- themſelves to be the moſt ancient of nations. 


Endeavours have been made to follow the 
Progreſs of the three ſons of Noah and their 
eſtabliſhments. The criticiſm by which theſe, 
enquiries have been guided, is neither certain 
nor clear, and from an immenſe chaos of eru- 


dition, we can only ſelect a few very brief facts. 


The true religion, that is to ſay, the worſhip 


of one God, was long preſerved in the race of 


Shem. Ham is accuſed of having laid the foun- 


dation of idolatry, of having invented magic, 


and of being debauched, inceſtuous, and cruel. 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed among his deſcendants 


was Nimrod, who built Cola great cities: he 


is believed to have been the firſt King, and is 
ſtiled @ mighty hunter 'beſore the Lord; an occu- 


pation which then beſtowed honour and cele- 
brity, and was entitled to the gratitude of man- 
Kind, fince it freed the earth from noxious 
animals. 5 | 


It was in the branch of Shem that the pottk⸗ 
archal line was continued. The Hebrews derived 
their name from his ſon Heber; and in the time 
of his children temples were begun to be built, 


and divine honours rendered to the chiefs of 


- ations. Terah, the father of Abraham, was a 
carver of ſtatues. This is ncarly the whole 
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that can be collected from the Hebrew hiſtory 
during the ſpace of a thouſand and ſeventy- eight 
years, from the deluge to the call of Abraham. 
It reſembles a great book with —_ only in 
a few of its pages. 
The enterprize of the tower of Babel maybe 
. | faid to be its principal chapter, both with re- 
ſpect to the fact itſelf, and its conſequences, 
which were the ſeparation of nations and their 
diſperſion over the whole earth. This event 
is related in the following manner: about four 
hundred years after the deluge, and forty or 
fifty years after the death of Noah, the children 
of that patriarch becoming very numerous at 
the foot of Mount Ararat, and in the plain of 
Shinaar, extending along the banks of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, began to perceive that 
this country could not contain them, and that 
they muſt ſoon ſeparate. They reſolved, there- 
fore, firſt to build a tower which ſhould ſerve 
them as a ſignal of union, if ever they ſhould 
with again to collect together. To this mo- 
tive, the object of which is not blameable, they 
added a ſentiment of pride highly reprehenſible, 
«* Let us,” ſaid they, © build a city and a tower, 
e whoſe top may reach unto heaven.” As if, 
like: the Titans, they had determined to attack 
God on his very throne. 
They began their work with ardour. Three 


years were employed in preparations, 'which 
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conſiſted principally in making bricks baked in 
the ſun, and gathering great quantities of reeds, | 


which when mixed with bitumen procured from 
the neighbouring lakes, are ſtill uſed in that 


country for cement. The edifice conſiſted of 
eight ſquare towers, one above the other, gra- 
dually decreaſing in diameter upwards, with a 


winding ſtaircaſe on the outſide for the more 

* conveyance of the materials. 
When they had reached the height, accord- 

ing to ſome accounts, of one league, or accord- 


ing to others of two, the workmen ſuddenly 


perceived that they no longer underſtood each 
other, but that every one ſpoke a language dif- 
ferent from that of his companion. This was 
the effect of a miracle by which God puniſhed 
their proud attempt. It was impoſſible to con- 
tinue the building of the tower, the remains of 


which ſome travellers have believed they could 


— 


Orig in of - 


languages 


diſcover. Each affociated with thoſe whoſe 


language he could underſtand, and by whom he 
was underſtood; and thus were formed thoſe 
ſocieties or nations which gradually overſpread 


the ice of the earth. 


4, FIRST AGES AFTER THE DELUGE, 


: From the account of the confuſion of tongues 
as related by Moſes, we deduce at leaſt this 
conſequence, that languages derive their origin 
from God. We know how difficult it is to 
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learn them, and it muft, no doubt, be much 


more ſo to form them. Experience teaches us, 
that ſome ſyllables cannot be pronounced ex- 
dcept by thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 
them from their infancy. The firſt languages 
muſt have been very ſimple, ſince they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have been confined to the limits of hu- 
man knowledge, then, certainly, not extenſive. 

Arts, ſciences, and a thouſand other cauſes have' 
enriched language. If there were but one 
original language among mankind, it muſt have 


required ages to bring it to perfection; * Three | 


&# cauſes,” ſays Scaliger, have contributed firſt 
« to form, and afterwards to perfect language: 
tc neceſſity, uſe, and the deſire of pleaſing. Ne- 
<« ceſſity produced a number of words very im- 
cc. perfectly connected; uſe, by multiplyin g them, 
* gave them more ęxpreſſion; and the defire 
« of pleaſing, afterwards produced that variety 
of phraſe, and happy aſſemblage of words, 
* which give elegance and grace to ſpeech.” 


The art of writing muſt have been poſterior writing. 


to language. We are not diſinclined to be- 
lieve that it muſt have been practiſed before 
the deluge ; ſince there were then great em- 
Pires, and by conſequence a government and 
police, which can ſcarcely be ſupported” with- 
out conventional ſigns, by which the will of 
the chief may be conveyed to a diſtance with 


ſafety and ſecrecy; and theſe ſigns, whatever 
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they may have been, are, in their ee 
writing: Sh) 
The moſt ancient appears to have "= hiero- 
85 glyphical, by which objects are delineated, and 
which muſt have been eaſy to invent. That 
Which we employ, and which delineates words, 
is the moſt admirable effort of the human mind; 
but it may have been invented, and brought 
to perfection by time, reflexion, and practice. 
It i is not neceſſary to afcribe its origin. as dame 
authors have done, to miracles. 
p_ The diſperſion of mankind may be 8 
: for i in the fame manner. It is very natural that 
a number of perſons crouded in one place, ſee · 
ing at ſome diſtance. a country where they 
might live more at their eaſe, ſhould remove ta 
that country, and ſo progreflively. The ſcrip- 
ture points out in this. progreſſion an order 
which may induce us to believe it did not de- 
pend on chance. Some calculators have com- 
puted the number of men who exiſted at the 
time of this diſperſion, and have concluded, 
that according to the proportion of the life 
ef men at that time, there muſt have been more 
than two: hundred and forty thouſand. Noah 
had no doubt inſtructed them in the arts that 
were in uſe before the deluge; for ſome there 
. were, though they ſhould have been only thoſe 
of working iron and all other metals, and cut- 
ting and faſhioning wood, without which arts 
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the ark could not have been built. In this 
\ caſe the children of Noah had not the trouble 
of inventing; the difficulty of which, with- 
out the interference of chance, is greater than 
that of bringing to perfection. | 
Trade muſt likewiſe have been eaſily eſta- 
bliſhed. Some have ſuperfluous commodities 
which their neighbours want, who have like- 
wiſe ſuperfluities of another kind. A mutual 
exchange takes place ; and when theſe wants 
are ſupplied on both ſides, the commodities 
which remain are carried to more diſtant coun- 
tries. Journies are performed by land and ſea, 
and inſtead of commodities difficult of carriage, 
or of doubtful ſale, metals are received, the 
fineneſs of which is warranted, by their being 
ſtamped with the effigies of the prince, or ſome 
other ſign characteriſtic of the guarantee of 
the ſtate, Hence the origin of money. Per- 
haps he to whom merchandize 1s confided has 
not theſe metals; but he promiſes to procure 
and deliver them at a certain time. Hence 
originate notes, 'bills of exchange, and other 
obligations, which have greatly extended com- 
merce, but have at the ſame time deprived it 
of much of its frankneſs and ſecurity. In fine, 
the conformity of characters and manners, the 
identity of religion, the ſcourges even of war 
and famine, inundations, the aſcendency which 
one man by courage or ſtrength has gained over 


z 
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others, have concurred to the formation of em- 
Pires, of which we now 8 to give the 


. 
THE. EGYPTIANS. 


beg the Egyptians were not, 8 
the moſt ancient nation, a cuſtom has prevailed 
of placing them firſt in hiſtory, no doubt, be- 
cauſe of them we have the moſt ancient and 
circumſtantial accounts remaining. Their coun- 
try, the abode at once of real knowledge and 

the moſt abſurd ſuperſtition, is two hundred 
leagues long, and thirty broad. Through the 
middle of it lengthwiſe flows the Nile, by 
which it is watered and fructified; and it is 
divided into upper, middle, and lower Egypt. 
Deſcription. | The firſt part, or that neareſt the cataracts, 
was formerly embelliſhed with a great num- 

ber of ſuperb cities, majeſtic temples, . palaces, 

tombs, obeliſks, and eſpecially that famous city 
Thebes, celebrated for its aſtoniſhing popula- 

tion, its riches, and its edifices. From each of 

its hundred gates, it is ſaid, it could ſend out 

two. hundred chariots, and ten thouſand men. 

The ruins {till remaining of this great city, ren- 

der what we are told of it almoſt credible. 

| Memphis in the middle Egypt, without equal- 

o ling Thebes, ſtill exhibits to the eyes of tra 
1 8 magnificent remains. Near it are the 
gigantic nn. cated the pyramids, and 
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the traces of the lake Maris, dug by the hands 
of man, and of an amazing extent. It is be- 
lieved that the lower part of Egypt, named 
Delta, on account of its reſemblance in figure 
to the Greek letter of that name, is a creation 
of the Nile, which by depoſiting its mud has 
formed this accumulation of land. This part 
of the country, if it is deficient in works of art, 
is richly adorned with the gifts of nature, and 
endowed with a perpetual fertility. It is to be 
remarked, that this fertility of the Delta does 
not depend on the overflowing of the Nile, but 
is the conſequence of the goodneſs of the ſoil, 
and that it never fails, even when the failure of 
the-inundation cauſes famine in the other parts 
of Egypt. 
The Nile riſes in Ethiopia, and ſwelled by Tue Nis 
the rains which fall in the months of April and — 
May, enters Egypt, precipitating down ſeven 
eataracts, the appearance and roaring of which 
make the curious traveller ſhudder as he ap- 
proaches them; but the inhabitants of the 
river, familiarized with the danger, have at all 
times exhibited, and ſtill continue to exhibit. to 
travellers, a ſpectacle of intrepidity, truly aſto- 
niſhing. They are ſeen ſuſpended on the top 
of the wave to precipitate themſelves down the 
rocks, guide their crazy boats. amid the foam- 
ing gulphs, immerſed in a perpetual miſt, and 
when they ſeem to be ſwallowed: up they re- 
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appear at a diſtance, ſafely floating on the river, 
become calm as a canal. The waters of the 
Nile ſpread ſlowly over the lands, which they 
gradually cover, and are conducted to the more 
diſtant parts, by various means which neceſ- 
fity and practice have taught the Egyptians. 
They remain four months almoſt ſtagnant, and 
that they may not flow off too rapidly before they 
have depoſited their fructifying mud, a ſea-wind 
blows during thoſe four months, by which they, 
are detained. i544: — 


| Appeanitce | Should a . during the Gam of the inun- 


dation, take his ſtation on any elevated place, 
ſuch as the pyramids, he would diſcover a vaſt 
ſea, above which ariſe a number of villages, re- 
ſembling ſo many little iſlands connected by 


| | canſeways; for the convenience of the inhabi- 


tants, interſperſed with groves and copſes, of 
which the tops only can be perceived. But in 
the ſame places where boats of every kind were 
ſeen failing in all directions in the beginning 
of October, when the inundation has ſubſided, 
and the ground is dry, that is, in December and 
January, cattle are ſeen feeding and ſporting 
in an immenſe meadow, enamelled with flowers, 
divided by odoriferous hedges, and planted with 
trees, ſome of which promiſe, and others ne 
afford, the moſt delicious fruits. 
The induſtry of the cultivator gives Rill 
greater animation to the ſcene. The labour 
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wf the huſbandman is eaſy: he has only to 
rake the earth when it is drying, and mix with 
it a little ſand, and it will produce the moſt 
abundant harveſts. Prejudice has extended even 
to women, and the females of animals, the fe- 
cundating property of the Nile. It is true, they 
multiply prodigiouſly in Egypt, and that the 
Egyptian women may become mothers at nine 
and ten years of age; but they are doubt- 
leſs indebted for this advantage, if it be one, 
leſs to the water of the Nile which they drink, 
than to the ſalubrity of the air, and the mild- 
neſs of the climate, which, though under a 
burning ſun, is tempered by the coolneſs of the 
waters, and a wind conſtantly blowing from the 
north-eaſt. | | 
The Nile requires nearly thirty feet of de- 
vation, to beſtow plenty. If it riſe higher, or 
does not reach that height, ſterility and fa- 
mine are the conſequence. Motives ſo inte- 
reſting have attracted an anxious attention to 
the increaſe of this river. A thouſand means 
have been reſorted to, to ſecure and regulate 
the inundation, in which ſuperſtition has had 
its ſhare. Formerly a young virgin was thrown 
into the water at the moment it began to riſe, 
in order to render the river propitious. At 
preſent only an image is thrown in. The in- 


creaſe of the Nile is, however, in Egypt, ſtill 
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the news of the day, and according to its degtee 


 vecaſions mourning, or rejoicing. 


Animals. 


The animals peculiar to Egypt are the 


hippopotamus, or river-horſe, an untamieable, 
fierce, and very irritable animal: the crocodile, 
an amphibious and voracious monſter, of the 
1izard-kind, but ſometimes thirty feet or more 
in length: the ichneumon, a kind of rat, which 
clears the land from reptiles, and other in- 
ſeQts engendered in the mud, after the inunda- 
tion. It is alſo a very formidable enemy to the 
crocodile, the eggs of which it breaks where- 
ever it finds them; and it is ſaid, that when 


the monſter is ſtee ping, it will get down his 


throat, and gnaw his entrails. The domeſtic 


animals, oxen, goats, and ſheep, thrive there 


prodigiouſly, and the fleſh of the latter is of an 
exquiſite flavour. We likewiſe find there came- 


Jeons, apes, camels, and gazelles. 

Among the birds which wing their way be- 
neath this beauteous ſky, the eagle and falcon 
are diſtinguiſhed. The court-yards are ſtocked 


with pintadas, and every kind of domeſtic fowl. 
From the banks of the river, and the lakes 
which it forms, the pelican, the heron, large 


flocks of wild ducks, and other acquatic birds 
take their flight. Fiſh are likewiſe very abun- 
dant, and furniſh the principal food of the com- 


mon people. The oſtrich runs over the ſandy 
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plains which ſurround Egypt; and the ibis, a 
bird formerly worſhipped and ſtill greatly eſ- 
teemed, takes his ſtation at the entrance of the 
deſert, as on a frontier entruſted to him to 
guard, and deyours the ſerpents which Lybia 


ſends. 


1 95 8 Trees, excepting fruit-trees, are rare: of the Plants, 
latter, the date is the moſt common, and ef the 


others the palm, ſome cedars, and a thorny 
tree, ſuppoſed to be the acacia, uſeful for build- 


ing boats. Nature has indemnified Egypt for 


the want of wood in its plants. It produces 
flax, which has always been in much eſteem ; 
and the papyrus, which ſupplied the Egyptians 
with paper, garments, utenſils, and medicines ; 
and of which they even ate the pith. They 


made ſimilar uſe of the lotus, or lily of the 


lakes. Here are likewiſe odoriferous plants, 
from which the women procure perfumes ; and 
whoever has taſted the fruits, vegetables, and 
eſculent roots of Egypt, will not wonder that 
the Jews ſhould have * being deprived 


of them. 


The objects moſt attractive of curioſity in Pyramids. 


Egypt are the pyramids, which have been juſtly 


placed among the wonders of the world. The 


three principal ones have exiſted more than 
three thouſand years, near the ſpot where Mem- 
phis formerly ſtood, and where Grand Cairo at, 
preſent ſtands, The AE pyramid, the name 
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of the architects, the time when they were 
built, and the manner in which they were 
erected, have all been the ſubjects of learned 


diſſertations, from which we derive no inform- 
ation. We know as little of the purpoſe for 


which they were built ; there is, indeed, reaſon 
to conjecture they were intended for places of 
ſepulture. They were, therefore, tombs raiſed 


at an immenſe expence ; and this object is 


not unſuitable to the ideas of the Egyptians, who 
attached ſo great an importance to the conſerva- 
tion of the bodies of their relatives, that cars 


caſes, called mummies, are ſtill found entire un- 


der their aromatic bandages, which have cer- 


tainly exiſted ſeveral hundreds of ages. 


The largeſt and fineſt pyramid is vg 


advantageouſly on a rock, a hundred feet high, 


in the middle of a level plain. It is a perfect 


ſquare, each ſide of which, regarding Nene 1 


the four cardinal points, and preciſely adjuſted 
to the meridian, is nearly ſeven hundred feet in 


| length at the baſe. The height of the pyramid 
is nearly five hundred feet, and its dimenſions 


8 . continually contract upwards, till it terminates 


in a flat ſurface, about ſixteen feet ſquare, and 


compoſed of nine pieces. It may be aſcended, 
| though with conſiderable difficulty, by layers 
of ſtone which form ſteps, by retiring three feet 
each layer. On entering it by a paſſage in the 
middle,” we find —— and ſtaircaſes, the 


» « 
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walls of which are of a brilliant ſtone, beauti- 


fully poliſhed, and in the largeſt chamber, coat- . 
ed with beautiful marble, there is ſtill a tomb 


of porphyry, to which the light cannot pene- 
trate by any opening. Believe, if you think it 


eredible, that three hundred and ſixty thouſand 


men were employed more than twenty years in 


erecting them, and that more than ten millions 
of livres (nearly half a million ſterling), were 


expended in garlick and ade, for the uſe of 
the workmen. 


as built near the lake Maris. Its exterior: 
was ſuperbly decorated ; and it contained three 


- thouſand rooms, veſtibules, cabinets, and cham- 
bers, one of which is fifty feet in height. Of 


theſe, fifteen hundred were on a level with the 


ground, and fifteen hundred under ground. In 


the latter were preſerved, according to Herodo- 


tus, who had ſeen the labyrinth, the embalmed 


bodies of the kings who built the ſtructure, and 


thoſe of the ſacred crocodiles. 


33 


The labyrinth, which is ſtill more 3 The Aon 


Near the cataracts are ſeen the ruins of an 4. 
cataracts 
edifice, which appears to have been' a palace. 


Its ſite is ſcattered over with columns, broken 


ſtatues, and fragments of beautiful marble, very 


delicately ſculptured. The entrance to it was 


by avenues of columns, of which travellers 


aſſure us there ſtill exiſt ſix thouſand, either 
ſtanding, or fallen down. They are ſeventy feet 
VOL. I. 5 
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high, three reſting on each baſe, and have on 
their capitals enormous-figures of ſphinxes and 
lions.” Theſe works are prodigious, but are not 


to be compared with the temple at Dendera, 


in the ſame part of Upper Egypt, the columns 


cely be encompaſſed by. eight 


of which can fea 


men with their arms extended, and of which 


the dimenſions were ſuch, that the Arabs had 


built a town on its top, the ruins of which are 
ſtill to be ſeen. Though it had only been an 
encampment of tents, after the manner of the 
_ Arabs, it would ſtill have been en 


on the top of a building. 

We proceed from wonder to wonder, while 
we follow travellers in the grottoes of Oſyut, ſtill 
remaining in Upper Egypt. There are above 


a thouſand of them hollowed in a very hard 
rock, and adorned with pilaſters, and columns 
: cut in the ſame ſtone. Some of them which 

have been entered, and which 2 not the 
largeſt, are capable of containing fix hundred 


horſemen, drawn up in a line. Theſe grottoes 


ar hs were probably the quarries from which were 
procured the obeliſks, two hundred feet high, 


formed of a ſingle block, which we ſtill ſurvey 
with aſtoniſhment. We find ſome cut in the 
rough in theſe grottoes, which prove the ability 
of the Egyptians to render pleaſing the places 


_- appaygptly leaſt capable of embelliſhment. 
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is not known, that of the lake Meeris admits 


of no doubt. Maris, king of Egypt, who 


_ cauſed it to be dug, called it by his own name. 


In thoſe years, when the inundation of the 


Nile exceeded its requiſite limits, it received 
St returned in 


the ſuperfluous waters, which 
years of failure. Notwithſtanding the ac 

mulations of earth and mud, which muſt babe 
contracted its dimenſions, it is ſtill twelve or 
fifteen leagues in circuit. In the middle is a 


kind of mount, which appears to have been 


* 


| formed by the remains of two ſtatues of the 
king and the queen his wife, khirty-ff x feet 


high, and by the ruins of a palace. The ex- 


| pence of keeping this lake in repair was im- 


menſe, but; at the ſame time, the fiſhery of it 
was extremely luerative. The canals for the 
admiſſion and letting out of the water, the 
mounds neceſſary to confine it, the gates and 


Avices, of which the traces ſtill remain, all 
_ prove that the Egyptians were as well ſkilled 


in hydraulic as in colloſſal architecture. What 


'an aſtoniſhing revolution has taken place, as we 
,, ſhall hereafter ſee, in the underſtanding and ta- 


lents of theſe people, as well as in their civil 


ſtate and manners 
I he extravagance and abſurdity of mankind Antiqutty. 


with reſpect to their antiquity and origin, is 


ſometimes very extraordinary. The Egyptians 


would rather be ſuppoſed to have begp born of 
n | 
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the mud of theit river, like the half-formed 
animals it is ſaid to have produced, than ac- 


' knowledge themſelves to be deſcended from 


anceſtors of another country. The name of 
Miſraim, by which their cohmtry i is called in 
ſcripture, ſeenlifſſh however, to render it pro- 
bable that they ended fromthe fon of Ham, 
the ſecond ſon of Noah. . | 

Their government was always monarchical, 
but it appears that from the earlieſt times they 
took wiſe precautions to prevent the power of 


one alone from being hurtful to all. The edu- 


cation of a kitty was not entruſted to his pa- 


rents. The prince who was to reign, from his 
birth was confided to the prieſts, who were 


grave perſonages well inſtructed in religion and 


the laws, He wagſattended ly by young men 
of approved manners: no ſlave, nor any perſons. 
of ſuſpicious character, might, approach him, 

By religious exerciſes, by example, and by the 

| __ recital of the conſequences of noble or 


baſe actions, the idea was inculcated in him 
of a God rewarding virtue, and puniſhing | 


vice. His &nployments were appointed for 


every hour of the day; the form of his habits 
preſcribed ; the times for the repetition of his 


exerciſes fixed; and the diſhes of his table re- 


gulated, both with reſpect to quality and quan- 
tity. Far from finding themſelves diſagreeably 


n by the a of theſe 9 
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many of the kings of Egypt acknowledged that 
they owed to them their vigour and health of 
body. The monarch, while he lifed, was reve- 
renced as a god; but, at his death, ſubmitted to 
the lot of other mortals. Th whole people 
ſat in judgment 1 r him, at the entrance of His _ - 
3 and, Mter a ſcrupulous examination. 

if his good actions did not out-weigh his bad 
ones, he was diſgracefully deprived of the 
rites of ſepulture. _ e 


The kingdom was .dividÞt into provinces, Divifen of 


each of which had its governor, and the lands 


diſtributed between the king, the prieſts, and“ . 


the ſoldiers, who formed the three prigcipal 
orders. There were three other inferior orders, 
the ſhepherds, the labourers,” and the artizans. 
The portion allotted to the king was appro- 
priated to the maintenance of the court, which 
was required to beMagnificent ; to the expences 
of war, and rewards by way of encouragement. 
The eſtates of the prieſts were applied to 
fray the expences of public worſhip, the national 
education, and the ſupport of thei families; 
thoſe of the ſoldiers, were in lieu of pay. 
Ihe prieſts attracted veneration by their ænow- 
ledge and their virtues. They wore a habit 
of diſtinction, had a feat in the council of ſtate ; 
and when it happened that the Egyptians elect- 
ed a king, if he was not of the claſs of prieſts, 
* was initiated into the order before he was 
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enthroned. The prieſthood was no doubt here- 


ditary, ſince the Egyptians were obliged to fol- 
low the profeſſion of their fathers even if they 
were ſoldiers. The latter, like the prieſts, let 
out their lands to cultivators, and received a 
rent. The ſkill of the Egyptian huſbandmen 
has always been celebrated in tillage, aud 
the management and breeding of cattle. They 
ſtill practiſe their ancient method of hatching 
eggs in ovens, and thus multiplying their. poultry 


and yet afterwards have laid it aſide. 
ir firſt care in the choice of judges was, 


that they ſhould be of irreproachable morals. 
| The:wembers of the firſt tribunal of the nation, 
in number thirty, were taken from the principal 


Cities, becauſe it was ſuppoſed they would poſ- 


ſeſs more knowedge and Mformation. They 
| Choſe themſelves a preſident, who, as a mark 
of his dignity, wore ſuſpended-from his neck 
the image of Truth ornamented with dia- 


monds. Mey were paid by the king. Cauſes 


were pleaded by the parties in perſon. | The 
. Plaintiff preſented his complaint in writing, 


a copy of which was given to the defendant, 


who returned his anſwer. The plaintiff re- 
plied, and the-defendant, if neceſſary, rejoined; 
after which the judge, without ſpeaking a 
word, turned the image of Truth towards the 
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party in whoſe favour he decided. No advo- 
cates were permitted; their eloquence, ſubtlety, 
and habit of diſguiſing the truth, rendered them 
ſuſpected. In general, the Egyptians choſe 
rather to judge by written than parole evidence, 


becauſe the difference in facility of expreſſion 
might give to one of the parties a ſuperiority 


hurtful to juſtice. 
Their laws have ban cored to be 


ſo wiſe, that even diſtant nations came to learn 
and adopt them; and the um of the Hgup- 
tians became proverbial. 


main. Theyyſhew the wiſdom of the legiſlature; 
as may be ſeen in the following:“ Parents 


„ who have killed their children ſhall not be 


“ put to death; but they ſhall hold their dead 


bodies embraced during three days and three 
nights.“ And to prevent their evading the 
law, guards were placed over them. Accoxd-' 


ing to another cuſtom, which was equivalent to 


a law, robbers and thieves formed a ſociety 
which had a chief. They were obliged to in- 
| feribe their names in a regiſter, and take an 
' oath to give in their booty to the chief; to 
whom thoſe who had been robbed might apply, 


in which: caſe he reſtored to them what they 


had loſt, reſerving only a fourth part of the 
e Similar aſſociations, authorized 1 in all the 


. 
is * 


e of them which | 
| relate to perjury, mi. ſlavery, commerce, 
adultery,” marriage, and other ſubjects, ſtill re- 
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; great . contributed, perhaps, as wined: to 
wor order, even as the penal laws. 5 


The Egyptians worſhipped a number of di- 
vinities, the principal of which were the ſun 
and moon, under the names of Iſis and Oſiris. 


They likewiſe aſſigned gods to preſide over all 


the elements. Vulcan over fire; Ceres over the 
earth; Ocean over the ſea, and Minerva over the 


air: Jupiter, the ſpirit and vivifying power, they 


placed in heaven; the ſtars: and planets, they 


ſuppoſed to be animated by other ſubaltern 


gods, or by the ſouls of heroes. A proof that 


they baieved in one ſupreme God, the creator 
and preſerver of the world, may be derived 


from the following inſcription ingpne of their 


temples. © I am all that has been, is, and ſhall 
be; and no mortal has yet lifted up the 
« yeil which covers me.” To the ſame pur- 
5 Port is this other inſcription, which is ſtill re- 


maining: ;—* To thee, the goddeſs Its, who be- 


wg one, art all things.” 


The emblematic imagery which they em- | 


ployed to ſignify the influence and power which 


they attributed to their gods, rendered their 
repreſentations of them highly extravagant. An 


eye at the end of a ſceptre, typified the pro- 


vidence of Oſiris, and a hawk his penetrating 
fight. Theſe emblems were added to the figure 
5 a young man, with the parts of the genera- 


tive faculty eſpecially conſpicuous, Iſis was 
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entirely covered with breaſts, to ſignify- that 
ſhe nourithed all things. Horns were placed on 
her head, a fiſtrum and pitcher in her hand, 


with other ſymbols, which indicated the phaſes 


of the moon, the inundation of the Nile, and 


the feſtivals inſtituted on that occaſion. Serapis, 


the god of plenty, carried a buſhel on his head; 
Jupiter Ammon had the head of a ram ; Anu- 
bis, that of a dog; other gods, the heads, feet, 
hands, and bodies of animals with human faces; 


whence it happened that the common people, 


forgetting the meaning of theſe ſymbols, fixed 
their attention on the thing emplo Aas an 
emblem; and, at length, worſhipped the figures 
of the animals, which had only been added to 
ſignify the qualities for which the hero, or di- 
yinity, was worſhipped, |  _ 
From worſhipping the emblematic figures of 
animals, it was not a very wide ſtep to the wor- 
ſhip of the animals themſelves ; and this ſtep 


the Egyptians ſoon , made. The attention, 


care, and precaution, with which they choſe 
and fed the ox Apis, are well known. There 
was not a ſingle town which had not its pecu- 
| liar deified animal; a cat, dog, wolf, hog, cre- 
codite, ſerpent, bird, or fiſh; for which large 
buildings, aviaries, or ponds, were provided, 

according to theiMoreral natures, and prieſts 


appointed to attend them. But what is moſt - 
ſingular is, that the animal which was adored 
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in one town, was ſacrificed in another; whence 


aroſe mortal enmities among the inhabitants of 
the ſame country. It is ſaid, that theſe enmities 
were excited and encouraged by the policy of 


one of their kings, who perceiving that his ſub- 


je@s were naturally inclined to ſedition, ordered 
chat each town and province ſhould worſhip a 


particular animal, and follow a different re- 


gimen. In conſequence of this law, the Egyp- 


tians being divided into diſtinct ſocieties, pre- 


judiced againſt each other on account of the 


difference of religion, and mutually ridiculing 
and deſig their neighbqurs, becauſe of the 


diverſity of their cuſtoms, could not without 
great difficulty be brought to unite ſo as to 


cCauſe any ſerious diſturbance in the ſtate. The 


worſhip of animals may likewiſe be derived 
from their ſtandards, on which they delineated 


| thoſe that were moſt uſeful to them : as the 


ibis and the hawk, which devoured ſerpents; 
th@ichneumon, which prevented. the multipli- 


; 6 @ 0 8 . ü 
cation of crocodiles; and the cat, which de- 


ſtroyed rats, the noxious vermin of Egypt. But 
as to the worſhip of onions, leeks, _— 
other vegetables, it can only have originated in 


a ridiculous madneſs, which muſt have -been 


„ 


nfined. to the moſt ignorant of the common 
ople, if ever this ſuperſtit®h did Prevail, and 


[1 


the charge be not an exaggeration of hiſtorians, 
fill more to heighten the contempt with which 
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the religious fanaticiſm of the Egyptians was 
treated by other nations, and 2 by the 
Greeks, their neighbours. 


It is certain that nothing could axcped the Religious 


ſeriouſneſs, ſolemnity, and ſcrupulous exactneſs 
with which they performed their religious ge- 
remonies. They offered ſacrifices, and, dread- 
ful ſuperſtition ! even human ſacrifices, Their 
ſervice was. pompous, and their feſtivals lively, 
and ſplendid. Like other nations, they. had 
their oracles. Their temples and idols ſhone 
with the moſt ſumptuous ornaments, and were 
_ enriched by daily offerings. On viewing this 
magnificence, it muſt haye been difficult to be- 
heve that the object of it could have been a 
brute, or a vegetable. But the human mind 
appears to be capable of the moſt oppolite ex- 
tremes ; and, among the Egyptians, we find the 
wiſeſt civil institutions in conjunction with ridi- 
culous ſuperſtitions, bordering on frenzy. Theſe 
they long preſerved, and a new cuſtom as 
e them a prodigy. 

Their education was carefully attended to 
ang confided to their prieſts, who taught them tw, 
* geometty, arithmetic, and reading and 
writing, eſpecially to the youth who were de- 
ſigned for trade. They were early accuſtomed to 
ſobriety, by not being permitted to eat of i 
Prepared by too refined a cookery. The Egyp- 
tians wore but few clothes, and walked bare- 
| $i 
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0 footed. They were taught from their youth 
to reverence old age. They were neither ſuf- 
fered to practiſe muſic or wreſtling ; 3. becauſe the 


former, they held, enervated the mind, and the 


latter might prove injurious to the body, by too 
violent exertions. It is not probable, however, 
that they prohibited ſinging, a pleaſure admitted 
among all nations, and in every age ; but they, 


es Io in an extraordinary manner, moderated their 


5 | Joys. At their great feaſts they placed before 
their gueſts a coffin, or ſometimes a corpſe, 
with this inſcription :—© Behold this dead body: 
thou ſhalt become like unto it.“ 
-- Circumciſion was gp uſe among the Wr 
tians. They made 1. 
and gratitude, their favourite virtue, a point of 
honour. It is obſerved, that, in ſome diſtricts, 
the women carried on trade, and were employed 


* 


in the buſineſs without doors, while the men 


ſpun, and managed the houſehold affairs. We 
find among them ſeveral habits 46695 to 
one ſex, transferred to the other. 


doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, i 
metempſychoſis. It paſſes, ſaid they, from one 


body into another, and even into the bodies of 
Wi: but theſe tranſmigrations do not com- 


nce until after the corruption of the _—_— 
on which account they were ſo attentive to 
preſervation. They ſpared neithef labour nor ex- 


o 


anlineſs an obligation, 


They were, perhaps, the firſt who taught the 
he 
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nice in the conſtruction of their ſepulchres, 
which they named eternal abodes; while they 


only called the moſt ſumptuous palaces inns. 


Their funeral ceremonies began by the mourn- 


ing F the women, which canſiſted in loud la- 
menta 
then ſent for; who, according to the price 


allowed him, employed ſpices of greater or leſs 
value, and performed his work with more or leſs 
perfection was the art of 


exactneſs. To fl 
| embalming carried in Egypt, that the body was 
not in the leaſt disfigured. The hair even of 
the eyebrows and eyelids, ſuffered no Meration, 


and the features were ſo perfectly preſerved, 


that the perſon might be recognized. The 


coffin was covered with hieroglyphics, wen : 


pQvaps, ſerved as an epitaph. s 


ns and frantic cries. The embalmer was 


45 


The relatives of the deceaſed then cauſed dera 


notice to be given by a public cryer, that on 


ſuch a day, ſuch a perſon was to be conveyed 
bis ſepulchre, and invited to the ceremony his 
friends, and the judges appointed to examine 


the actions of the defunct. His whole life was 


then paſſed in review, without noticing his 
birth, for the Egyptians conſidered all men 


as equals. Thoſe who on this trial were ad- 
Judged to have been virtuous were incloſed in 


the tamb with eulogies, hymns, thankſgivings, 

and Wayers to the gods, that they might be ad- 

mitted into the Modes of happineſs. When 
; "0 * 


8 


12 5 arts practiſed, and the ſciences cultivated by the 


5 Egyptians, we might ſuppoſqſhat the; x, Pofſeſſed 
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the deceaſed had committed any crime, or left 


debts, he was not buried. His body was left 


in ſome particular place in the uſe; and it 

has happened, that his deſcendants; having be- 

come rich, have ſatisſied the creditors,” and thus 

| procured for their anceſtor, the rites _— 
ture. 


If we ſhould attend 1 0 to the names af the 


all the knowledge of the . But on 
more mature conſi deration, we ſhall perceive 


that of ſome of theſe ſciences they knew only 
the names and the elements, and that they were 


far from poſſeſſing them in their preſent per- 


fection. They are, neverthelefs, highly deſerv- 


ing our eſtimation for the light they diſplayed, 


while other nations were nee in the n 
profound darkneſs. 


Let us give them praiſe, thetefire; for their 


geometry, that is, for having acquired certain 


Principles by which they could fix the bounda- 
ries of the grounds abandoned by the river; 
though they were not able to meaſure inac- 


_ celbble diſtances,” Their arithmetic was an eco- 
nomieal, or, at moſt, a mercantile calculation. 
, Placed under a ſerene ſky, and on a level fol), 


enjoying an extenſive horizon, they aud the 
courſe of the ſtars, and fixed the return & the 
w and n 3 which is Wertainly making 

| 1 * * 
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ſome progreſs, but very little when * 


with the learned theories deduced and demon- 
ſtrated by our modern aſtronomy. Credulous and 
ſuperſtitious, they were addicted to judicial aſtro- 
logys that is to ſay, the opinion of the influence of 
the ſtars on the deſtinies of men; and to magic, 


or the ſcience of deceiving by illuſions. If we 
judge of their {kill in painting, by the figures 
we find on the coffins of their mummies, the 


only monuments. gf this kind that remain, they 
muſt have made but little progreſs in that art. 


Their deſigns are rude and awkward. It does 


not appear that they were more able in ſculp- 
ture. Their works of this kind are either 
figures ſwathed up to the ſhoulders, or which, 


diminiſhing from the waiſt downwards, end in 


a ſheath. It is ſaid that there were workmen 
who made only legs, others for feet, others for 
arms and hands, and others for heads, and ſo of 


the reſt. Can it be ſuppoſed that all theſe parts, 


made in different work-ſhops, could have been 


fitted together with ſufficient accuracy to be 


graceful, and:form, as ſome authors have pre- 
| tended, perfect ſtatues? © 

Ihe limits preſcribed to medicine, muſt e. 
wiſe have prevented the progreſs of that ſcience. 
No phyſician was permitted to extend his prac» 
tice to more than one ſpecies of diſeaſe ; and if 


ner from that preſcribed by the diſpenſary, and 


en treated this diſeaſe in a different man- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the patient died, he was puniſhed with death. 
Two very injurious inconveniences reſulted from 
this law; the firſt, that the phyſician being 
_ confined to the cure of one fi ogle malady, en- 
deavoured to Aſcribe every ent to that dif- 
_ eaſe, andy that was ex poſed to apply remedies 
directly the reverſe to thoſe: the diſorder really 
required; the ſecond, that not being allowed to 
vary his treatment but at the riſk of his life, 
na could Mcquire no experience, and thus the 
ſcience continually remained in its infancy. 
1 Phyſicians were paid out of the public trea- 
* ſury. The pr of embalming might have 
| been the means of acquiringianatomical know- 
| ledge, but it does not appear that much advan- 
tage of that kind was derived from I 
Commerce flouriſhed in Egypt from the ear- 


tt . a. 4. =, wy wma ms 


al 
lieſt ggmes. An inland trade was carried on a 
between the cities and provinces, by means of It 
the Nile; and foreign commerce by canals cut ſe 


through the deſerts, and communicating with 
the Red Sea, and, by the river, with the Me- 80 
diterranean. Egypt thus maintained the com- th 

ten of the: two ſeas. It received by 
ed ans the valuable merchandize of Arabia 
and India, whith it tranſmitted with its corn th 
to the ſouthern parts of Europe, at that time 3 
\ but indifferently ſupplied with grain. _ of 
Algen. The art of war was not unknown to the Egyp- E; 
tians. Surrounded by mountains and deſerts, | 


* 
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and defended by theſe natural ramparts againſt = 
hoſtile invaſions, they might have lived in per- | 
petual peace, but, like many other nations, they 
were infected with the rage of conqueſts, and 
very 6, 5g celebrated for an "excellent ca- 
N vary. | ; Y | 10 1 
The Egyptians, like aifiott all the orientals, "Languages 
had two languages, the ſacred and the profane. 
It is ſaid, likewiſe, that the ſacred was of two 
kinds, one of which was appropriated to the 
moſt ſecret myſteries, and known only to the 
chief- prieſts. The profane is preſerved by the 
Copts, the remaining deſcendants of the ancient 
inhabitants. There * were likewiſe two ſorts of 
wiiting, the hieroglyphical, of which we find 
ſo many traces on the Egyptian monuments ; 
and another, employed for the common purpoſes 
of life, which conſiſted of the images of words, 
It is ſuppoſed that their characters nearly x re- 
ſembled thoſe of the Chineſe. Both their lan- 
guage and manner of writing, however, are 
now loſt. The Greeks have tranſmitted to us 
the accounts we have already given of the 
cuſtoms of the Egyptians, and to them like- 
wife we are indebted, for what we know "of 
their hiſtory. ee 1 OC 2 ol x 
J upiter and Juno, the children of Saturn, 10 inſane 
of Rhea, that is to- fay, of Time, and of the © 
Earth, produced Ofri Iris, Ifis, Typhon, Apollo, 
and Venus. Rhea, in conſequence of an infi- 
VOL, I. | E | 
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delity, committed, after many others, with Mer- 
cury, being pregnant, was condemned by her 
huſband to be unable to bring forth in any 
month of the year; but her paramour had the 
dexterity to ſteal a number of hours from each 


month, of which he formed five days, appertain- 


ing to no particular month; and, during theſe 


days, the goddeſs, as if in revenge for the pro- 


hibition, Was delivered of a e of gods 
and goddeſſes. 
The eldeſt of this E en progeny re- 


ceived the name of Ofiris, and his education was 


entruſted to a virgin, who brought him up) with 


much care and tenderneſs. Having aſcended 
the throne of Egypt, he laboured to ſmooth the 


ſavage manners of his ſubjects, built the firſt 
city, erected temples, and conceived the idea of 
extending the benefit of civilization over the 
whole earth. | 

No copqueror can, indeed, be compared to 
him, if he employed no other arms than thoſe 
hei Is faid to have uſed; eloquence, muſic, and 
poetry. He was accompanied in his expedi- 
tion by nine virgins, all admirable muſicians, 
whom he placed under the conduct of his 
brother, Apollo. He likewiſe took with him 
Maron, who firſt taught to plant and cultivate 


5 de vine; and Triptolemus, to whom we. are 


3 X 


Prong for the art of ſowing and reaping. 
des theſe 1 uſeful attendants, he | bd, in his 
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train ſome ſatyrs, whoſe mirth, dances, and 
pleaſantry, appeared to him more proper to 
gain the common people, than reaſon aud argu- 
ment. Hy 

While undertaking this expedition to pro- 
mote the happineſs of other nations, Ofiris did 
not forget his own. He left Hercules to defend 
his ſubjeQs, appointing him. general of the 
army. The government of the principal pro- 
vinces he committed to Antæus, Buſiris, and 
Prometheus, and the general adminiſtration of 


the government to Ifis, his queen, under the 


direction of Hermes, whoſe great abilities muſt 
be univerſally acknowledged, ſince he was the 
inventor of articulate ſounds, appellations, let- 
ters, religion, aſtronomy, muſic, arithmetic, the 
lyre with three ſtrings, and the uſe of olives. 

Having taken theſe precautions, Ofiris paſſed 
into Ethiopia, over-ran Arabia, India, a great 
part of Aſia, and advanced to the frontiers of 


Europe, marking his way by the cities -which 
he built, and the temples and other monuments 


which he erected, and by which he acquired 
leſs glory, than by the uſeful knowledge in 
which he inſtructed all theſe nations. 


When he at length returned home, the con- 


quering legiſlator did not find there that hap- 


pineſs he was entitled te expect. Typhon, his 
brother, with a deſign to ſeize on the kingdom, 


had formed a party, of which the king had no 
E 2 | 
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ſuſpicion. Ofiris was teceived- with every ap- 


pearance of friendſhip, and invited to a ban- 


quet prepared by Typhon, which invitation he 


accepted. The gueſts were accomplices in the 
plot. During the entertainment, a magnificent 


_ cheſt was brought in, the workmanſhip and rich- 


neſs of which every one aqmired. -*It-fhall be 


e his,” ſaid Typhon, whom it ſhall be found to 


e fit exactly.“ Several of thoſe preſent Jaid down 


in it; but it was either too long, or too ſhort, 


Oſiris, in his turn, entered it, when the cover 


was immediately ſnut down upon him, faſtened 


with nails, and melted lead poured over it, , and 
the cheſt thrown into the fea. © 


Iſis, his diſconſolate wife, wandered a long | 


time in ſearch of the cheſt, and at length, after 
much labour and anxiety, ſound it in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the king of a neighbouring country. 
She immediately uttered ſo loud an exclamation, 


that the king's ſon died through fear. With a 


look, the killed another of his ſons, who had the 


indiſeretion to come ſuddenly upon her while 


ſhe was hanging over the body of her deceafed 


huſband, and weeping. She likewiſe. dried up 
a river with her breath, beeauſe it had not 
| ſtopped' the courſe of a wane e was cn | 


Pleaſing to her. "PL: 457 21 
This terrible prineeſs Purdbed Typlion; de- 
feated, and killed mm, and placed her children 


on'diffetent thrones; all” by the: ſeeret'counſels 
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of Oſiris, who had returned myſteriouſly to the 
earth, and rendered her again a mother. 
After theſe fabulous ages, the firſt king who 
makes his appearance in the times called heroic, 
but without any certain date, is Menes. He 


53 


Heroic FT 


Kings, 
Menes. 


drained the lower part of Egypt, changing 


what was before a moraſs, into firm ground; 


turnetl the courſe of the Nile, ſo as to render it 


of more advantage to the e taught re- 
ligion; inſtituted ſolemn feſtivals; and was ſuc- 
ceeded by fifty kings of the ſame race. 
Egypt appears to have been enriched ** 
embelliſhed during this long ſucceſſion; but it 


> " 


King- 


ſhepherds. 


loſt theſe advantages by the invaſion of a people 


who came froin the weſt, and inyaded, and en- 


ſlaved this beautiful kingdom. They are repre- 
ſented as a horde of ſavages, and their kings as 
tyrants, who, pillaged, maſſacred, and deſtroyed, 

and appeared to place their glory in effacing 
the very name of the nations they conquered. 


Theſe conquerors were called hyc/os, or king- 
ſhepherds, probably becauſe they applied them- 


ſelves to paſturage. It is not known whether 
they reigned over Egypt a long time, but at 
length they were conquered in their turn; and 
at firſt confined to a corner of the country, but 
afterwards entirely driven out, deſtroyed, or con- 
founded with the native inhabitants. Some 
oanazentators have ſuppoſed them 0 be dhe 
f f EB 3: | Fro er rae 
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ente but this Ae cannot be reconelled 


with chronology. ' 
The Egyptians kaving FRI and driven 


0 Süt'their invaders, were again governed by na- 


tive kings. After a ſucceſſion of ſeveral princes, 
of which one, Bufiris, founded Thebes, Oſy- 
mandyas ſucceeded- to the throne. He was ſuf- 


pians, an army of Tour hundred thouſand foot, 
and twenty thouſand horſe. He valued mn 
greatly for the buildings he had erefted. © Let 


. him,“ ſaid he, who envies my greatneſs, 


* equal me in any one of my works.“ This king 
, kings, for ſo he called himſelf, adorned Mem- 
phis with porticoes, temples, his own tomb, and 
other monuments. It is but Juſtice to acknow- 
ledge, that in his edifices he knew how to unite 
elegance with majeſty, differing in that reſpect 
from many of his Pedeceſſors, and ſucceſſors, 


Who cared but little for the beauty of a work 


| Nitoeris, 


provided it was of vaſt dimenſions. He likewiſe 


built a library, and placed over the entrance 
1 inſcription : © The medicine of the ſoul.” 
* Severalmonarchs who ſuece eded him enlarged 


and embelliſhed Thebes. Nitocris was the firſt : 
woman who wore the crown in Egypt. She 


received it from the "Egyptians who had de- 
prived her brother of the regal power. But 


more vindictive than Stateful, ſhe began her 
reign by plunging into a dungeon the grandees 1 


a xa. 
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who had depoſed her brother and raiſed her to 
the throne. She is deſcribed as beautiful, with 
fair hair, and an admirable complexion, but of a 
cruel diſpoſition. She built one of the pyramids. 


5$ 


After her, twelve generations elapſed to senen 


Meaeris, who dug the famous lake which bore 
his name. Some make him the immediate pre- 
deceſſor of the celebrated Seſoſtris. Others give 
the name of Amenophis to the father of that 
illuſtrious monarch. At the birth of his ſon, 


the father collected together all the male-child- 


ren born the ſame day, that they might be 
brought up and educated with him, perſuaded 
that thoſe who had been his companions and 
equals in his childhood, would, when he 


ſhould arrive at mature age, become his faithful 


en and affectionate ſoldiers. 
This is the Seſoſtris whom the author of Te- 
as has engaged us to admire and eſteem, 
by aſcribing to him in his.:old-age, repentance 
for his pride, his love of conqueſts, and all thoſe 
brilliant frailties which ſeduce young monarchs. 
He attributes to him mildneſs, goodneſs of 
heart, a taſte for the ſciences and arts, and a 
great affection for his Le ed _— 
| [ont does not deny him. ' 

For a firft expedition, his father ſent him to 
let Lybia from ſerpents and monſters, and to 
fight againſt the Arabs, whom he: conquered, 

carry ing his arms to the Atlantic ocean. This 
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ſucceſs inſpired him with a deſire to extend his 
conqueſts; {till farther, and, even, were it poſſible, 
. over the whole world. He began by ſecuring | 
the centre of his power. He endeavoured to 


41.2.4 gain the hearts of his ſubjects by acts of liberal. 


ity and clemency, pardoning all who had been 
guilty of rebellion, and paying the debts of the 
inſolvent. To this benevolence he added the 
moſt amiable affability, and provided for the 
ſafety of tbe country, by eſtabliſhing in it thirty- 
Mix; governors; under the regency of his brother. 
Convinced that the ſtrength of armies con- 
Gits- in union and honour, Seſoſtris inſtituted, 
both by land and ſea, military orders, formed of 
dle moſt ſelect among his ſubjects. At the head 
of theſe hrave men, ſometimes in fleets which 
covered the Indian and Mediterranean ſeas, and 
ſometimes with armies, which traverſed the 
countries from the banks of the Ganges to 
Thrace, he ſubdued, conquered, triumphed, and 
eerectetl in ſeveral places columns, which were 
ſtill to be ſeen long after his time. They bore 
this inſcription: Seſoſtris, king of kings, and 
e Jord. of lords, ſubjected this country by the 
de power of his arms.“ There were found like - 
© wiſe, many ages after; in Colchis, a people of a 
dark complex ion, and frizzled hair, who by 
their manners and cuſtoms, eſpecially that of 
de ircumciſion, were ſuppoſed to be Egyptians. 
A tradition aſſerted that theſe were the deſcend- 
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ants of- the ſoldliers of Seſoſtris. Conquerors 
are like torrents, Which frequently leave a part 
of their waters on the lands they ravage. 
After an abſence of nine years, which he had 
paſſed in extending his conqueſts, Seſoſtris re- 
turned to Egypt, dragging in his train a multi- 
tucde of ſlaves. Armais, or, as others call him, 
Danaus, his brother, who had now been ac- 
ouſtomed to command, attempted the life f 
the king, who eſchped, as if by a miracle, from 
the flames prepared to deſtroy him. He con- 
tented himſelf with baniſhing the criminal, 
ha ſretired to Greece. Seſoſtris employed the 
remainder of bis days in fortifying and embel- 
liching Egypt. He built a great wall croſs the 
Jeſerts, to prevent the incurſions of tlie Sy- 
mans and Arabs; and levelled, as it were, his 
Kkingtlom, by: digging down thoſe parts which 
ere too high to receive the river, and raiſing 
ahoſe that weren too much inundated. He in- 
terſected Egypt withſa number of canals uſeful 


to commerce; but the kingdom which had be- 


fore been formidable by its horſes and chariots, 
by theſe canals: loſt- that advantage. In fine, 
he erected. in every conſiderable city, a magni- 
-icent temple, with this inſcription: © No 
Egyptian has laboured in the building of 
#-this edifice. A proof- of Bier goonh aktention 
e eee 8 10 30 * 
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by ſlaves. We may judge of the manner in 


which he conducted himſelf towards captives 
of the common claſs, by that in which he treat- 
ed their kings, whom, from time to time, he 
cauſed to be harneſſed to, and draw his chariot, 
But one day obſerving that one of theſe un- 


happy princes frequently turned his head, and, 


with a melancholy and thoughtful countenance, 


fixed his eyes on the wheels, he enquired of 


Him why he did ſo. O king,” replied the 


royal ſlave, the revolution * the wheel re⸗ 


Seſoſtris II. 
or Pheron, 


minds me of the viciſſitudes of fortune: every 


ee part of it is: by turns at the top, and at the 


-© bottom. Such is the lot of men; to- day they 


e may be ſeated on a throne, and to-morrow | 


reduced to the moſt ignominious ſlavery.“ 


This juſt reflection made ſuch an impreſſion on 


the monarch, that he diſcontinued this proud 
and inſulting practice. In his old age he became 
blind and killed himſelf, an action which was 


celebrated as a proof of the greateſt: courage. 


od Seſoſtris 11; Uke his father, became blind, not, 
however, from old- age, but as'a:puniſhment for 


ſacrilege. The god of the Nile; who bad taken 


this vengeance on him, for having, in a fit of 


rage, thrown a javelin into his waters, after- 


wards maliciouſly pointed out a remedy difh- 
cult to procure; which was, to waſh his eyes 
with the urine of a woman who had never 
__m_ n man Fw: her buſband.. T hat of 
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his wife, with which he began, took no effect; 
and he had recourſe, in like manner, without 
ſucceſs; to that of many others. The cure was 
at length accompliſhed by the wife of a gar- 
dener, whom he made his queen ; but all the 
reſt, whom he conſidered as adultereſſes; he 
cauſed to be burned alive. i 


Jo ſeveral other Egyptian Pun 1 whom At 


the laſt was a tyrant, ſucceeded Actiſanes, an 
Ethiopian, whom the Egyptians had themſelves 
called to the throne. He was a rigid enforcer 
of juſtice. His ſeverity peopled Rhinocolura, 
the moſt remote city in the country between 
Syria and Egypt, in a ſterile ſoil, and with no 
water but what was extremely ſalt and bitter. 
To this place he ſent robbers, for whom he 
made the ſtricteſt re ſearches, after having firſt 
ſtigmatized them with an indelible mark of 
ignominy, by cutting off their noſes. Neceſſity, 
the mother of invention, taught them the art of 
making ſnares with reeds, with which they took 
quails that migrated into "that country at cer- 


tain ſeaſons. | 
Mendes, his ſucceſſor, who was raiſed to the Mendes. 


thione by election, built the labyrinth. After 
an anarchy of five generations, Menes, of ob- 


ſcure birth, was advanced to the regal dignity. 
He was called, by the Greeks, Proteus, and Proteus. 
they aſcribed to him, as a great magician, the 
power of aſſuming all kinds of forms, even that 
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of res which was only emblematic of the duſtom 
of the Egyptians, to adbrn and diſtinguiſh the 


heads of their kings, with the figures of animals 


and vegetables, and even with burning incenſe, 


During the reign of Proteus, Paris and Helen 


were driven into Egypt by a tempeſt, and with 
difficulty eſcaped the juſtice of the king, who 


threatened to-putiifh them for their adultery. 


Remphis, or, as he is likewiſe called, Rhamp- 
ſinitus, was extremely avaricious, and cauſed a 


ſtrong fortreſs to be built, in which to keep his 
treaſures. He believed it to be inacceſſible, 
but on viſiting his- riches, he found them con- 


tinually diminiſh. The cauſe of this diminution 


was very ſimple.” The architect, when he built 


the treaſury, had placed one ſtone | ſo artfully, 
that a ſingle + man might remove and replace 


it without the leaſt alteration in its external ap- 
pearance, and thus enter and carry away what 
he pleaſed. The builder, when dying, diſcloſed 


this ſecret to his two ſons, who madę that uſe 
of it which the king perceived by the diminu- 
tion of his treaſures. The king, therefore, 


plwaced ſnares around the veſſels which con- 


tained the gold. The robbers, not ſuſpecting 
any danger, came at night as uſual. The fore- 
moſt of them Was taken, and perceiving that 


his eſcape was impoſſi ble, deſired his brother to 


cut off his head, and earry it away with him, 
that he Ar not be er 0 diſcover his 


* 
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m zccomplice. His brother, ſenſible of his danger, 
complied with his requeſt, and the king, the 
ls next day, found only a body without a head, 
from which he could obtain no information. He 
n now had recourſe to every means he could de- 
viſe, even to the proſtitution of his own daugh- 
ter, to diſcover the thief. But the latter, though 
he continually expoſed himſelf, eſcaped all his 
4 attempts to detect him, and diſplayed ſo much 
2 ingenuity and addreſs, that the king, to whom 
he at laſt ventured to diſcover himſelf, gave him 
his daughter in marriage, and employed him 
to advantage in the adminiſtration of public- 


1 affairs. 

After eight other Monarchs Chedge aſcended Cheopr, . 
the throne, and built the great pyramid. His mis. 
daughter, who proſtituted herſelf to aid her D 
father to defray the expenſe of this edifice, 
built a ſmall one with the particular preſents of 
each of her lovers. It appears from hiſtory, _ 
that the Egyptian women were not very deli- _ 
cate with reſpect to their modeſty. | 

WMe have, however, one example of a prin- — 
cels who killed herſelf, in conſequence of a FI 
violation of her chaſtity. This was committed 

by ber father Mycerinus, who became in love 

with his daughter, and raviſhed her; upon 

which ſhe fell into a deep melancholy, and 

hanged herſelf, Her father celebrated her ob- 
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ſequies with great magnificence. In other re- 
ſpects, this monarch is much extolled for his 


goodneſs and clemency. His virtues, it is ſaid, i 
Haſtened his death. An oracle had ſignified to 5 

him, that he had only ſix years to live. But,“ 5 
replied he, my father and my uncle, who ' 
ns were monſters of impiety and cruelty, lived to . 
10 a great old age; my clemency will be but { 


« very ill rownrded, if ſo ſevere a prophecy | 
« ſhould be fulfilled.” '* Your father and your 
«* uncle, rephed the oracle, knew the de- 
* crees of fate, which had condemned the 
% Egyptians to one hundred and fifty years of 
c bondage and miſery, and acted conformably 
4 to it; but you have interrupted the courſe of 
ee their calamities, and oppoſed, the decrees of 
fate, involuntarily, moſt certainly, but you 
“ ſhall nevertheleſs be puniſhed.” A ſingular 
manner of reaſoning to be aſcribed to the gods. 
Gaeptative, Gnephactus is the king placed next 1 
Mycerinus. He is celebrated for his temper- 
ance, the love of which he acquired by an 
accident. In an expedition which he made 
againſt the Arabs, his army, wanting pro- 
viſions, was obliged to feed on the coarſeſt 
and moſt diſagreeable aliments. He imme- 
diately conceived that the delicacies of the 
table might be diſpenſed with, and forbad them 
throughout his dominions. Any other perſon 
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would have rather recompenſed himſelf for the. 
want he had ſuffered, by indulging in the plenty 


in his power. 

His ſon, Bocchoris The wiſe, merited that Borchoris 
title by his uſeful inſtitutions, for which he is 
embgered as a legiſlator. 

.To eſtabliſh credit, and promote the circula- Aﬀyctus. | 
tion of money, Aſychis, his ſucceſſor, permitted 
any one to borrow money on the body of his 
father, which thus became an inviolable obliga- 
tion. The debtor gave the body as a pledge to 
his creditor, and anti] it was redeemed, neither 
he, nor any of his deſeendants, might be 
buried. on 

An Ethiopian, named Sabbaco, aſcended the. Anyſis 
throne by right of conqueſt, and drove from it sabe. 
Anyſis, who fled to the marſhes. The Ethiopian 
had been commanded in a viſion to undertake 
this expedition; and in another viſion, fifty years 


a afterwards, he was ordered to maſſacre all the 


prieſts; ; but he choſe rather to abdicate the 
crown, and retired into his own country. Anyſis 
reaſcended the throne, and was ſucceeded after 


his death by Sethon, of the ſacerdotal order. 
'This ſucceſſion of conquering, dethroned, and 


reſtored kings, ſhews a fermentation, which. 
ended i in a government of twelve kings. 

Theſe twelve. kings having become maſters The ck 
of the country, took every poſſible means to. Sas 


ſecure their power ; but the 1 8r68teſt accu, 
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- was to guard themſelves againſt the ambition of 


each other. They conſulted the oracle, which 


anſwered: © He among you, who ſhall firſt 
make a libation in a brazen” cup, ſhall be 


«king of all Egypt“ Another oracle added: 
He er you ſhall miſuſe, ſhall be avenged 


"8 by brazen men, who ſhall riſe out of the ſea.” 


One day, when they were all aſſembled at a 
facrifice, there were only eleven cups for the 
twelve; and one of them, named Plammitichus, 


filled his helmet, which was of brafs, wit! wine, 


and with it made a libation. This was the- ex- 
planation of the firſt oracle. His colleagues took 
the alarm, and baniſhed him to the marſhes, pro- 


bably the lower part of Egypt. While he remain. 
ed here, a prey to the indignation which ſuch 
treatment excited in him, ſome inhabitants of 
the coaſts ran to him, terrified; and exclaiming: 


« Men of braſs are coming out , the ſea. P 
Theſe were Indian and Carian corſairs, in braſs 


 eviraſfes, who had landed in ſearch of pillage. 


Pſammitichus perceived that this was the folu- 
tion of the fecond oracle, entered into an alli- 


ance with the pirates, affembled an army, of 


which they compoſed the principal ſtrength, 


at its head attacked the eleven kings, defeated 
them, and obtained the throne for himſelf alone. 
The epocha of this event is Known. It hap- 


pened in the year after the deluge, 2339, and 


with this monareh begins the true er 
of the rn . 
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From this time the Greeks were in great Panne. 
eſtimation i in Egypt. Pſammetichus gave them, Rr of 


lands, and placed the utmoſt confidence in them. 
Two hundred thouſand Egyptians, apparently 
of the military order, piqued at this preference, 
abandoned the. monarch and their country, to 
ſeek another ſettlement. Pſammetichus ſent 
meſſengers after them, and at length went him- 
ſelf, and made them great promiſes ; but all in 
vain : they ſtruck their lances on their bucklers, 
and anſwered : © While we have arms, we ſhall 
not want for a country; and while we have 
* theſe,” added they, indecently uncovering 
themſelves, « we cannot want wives and child- 
© ren.” They retired to Ethiopia, and eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves i in a fertile country. 

I0o repair this Joſs, Pſammetichus endeavoured 
to attach his ſubje&ts to him by mildneſs and 
generoſity, without, however, entirely negleCt- 
ing ſtrangers, for whom he ſtill teſtified the 
higheſt reſpect. He opened to them his ports, 


and made commerce flouriſh. He endeavoured 


to diſcover the ſources of the Nile, and was 
the firſt of the Egyptian kings who drank wine: 
yet was it more than two thouſand years ſince 
Noah had planted the vine. It was likewiſe 
rather late for the enquiry—which was the moſt 


ancient. nation in the world. Pſammetichus 


conceived this queſtion might be determined by 


the firſt word pronounced by two children, 
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whom he cauſed to be brought up without 
ever hearing a human voice. At the end of 


two months, theſe children pronounced the 
word beccos, which in the Phrygian language, 


ſignifies bread, and hence he concluded, that 


the Phrygians were the moſt ancient people. 


Nechos, or ; 


Pharoah 
N Necho, 
2387. 


It is reported that under Pharaoh Necho, his 
ſucceſſor, the Egyptians, guided by the Phœ- 
nicians, failed out of the Red Sea by the Straits 
of Babelmandel, directed their courſe towards 


the eaftern coaſts of Africa, doubled the Cape 


of Good Hope, and having paſſed the Straits of 


Gibraltar, returned by the way of the Mediter- 


ranean to Egypt, where they * after a 


paſſage of three years. 
While the fleets of Necho 8 the Me- 


diterranean and the Arabian gulph, his land- 


armies fought againſt the Medes and Babylo- 
nians, who had recently overthrown the Afﬀy- 


rian monarchy. He vanquiſhed the former on 


the banks of the Euphrates; and triumphed, 


likewiſe, over the Jews under Ahaz, but was 
himſelf ſubdued, in his turn, by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon. 

Me do not find that Pfammis, his fon, con- 


tinued this war. He muſt, no doubt, have had 


a great reputation for wiſdom, ſince the Greeks 


ſent to conſult him concerning the regulations 


1 - the Olympic games. His Frſt queſtion was, 
7 Are your own citizens, who Judge between 


—— 
. — 
— — 
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* the competitors, allowed to contend in the 
* games?” It was anſwered, that they were. 


© Then,” replied the king, © you offend againſt 


„the laws of hoſpitality, ſince it is natural 
for them to favour their fellow-citizens more 
« than ſtrangers.” It is not known whether 
the deputies profited by this obſervation. 


Apries, the Pharoah Hophra of Scripture, was Apries, 


Pharoah 


a warlike prince. He continued or reſumed the Herb. 


war againſt the Babylonians; and employed 


great forces, both by ſea and land, againſt the 


Tyrians, Sidonians, and Cypriots. His artful 


policy deceived the Jews, whom he engaged in 
a war againſt Nebuchadnezzar, the emperor of 


Aſſyria. He afterwards abandoned them; but 
ſuffered, as a puniſhment, an inſurrection in his 
own kingdom. He had offended his army; 
which, after a defeat, accuſed him of having 


been raſhly expoſed, and deſerted. Amaſis, one 


of his officers, put himſelf at the head of the 


mdlcontents. Apries employed againſt him 


an- army of foreigners, who, notwithſtanding 
their bravery, were beaten, and Apries fell into 
the hands of the conqueror. 


Amaſis wiſhed to ſave the modarch: but the _ 


» people, ever ferocious -in their enmity, obliged” 


bim to put him to death, and he was ſtrangled. 
The life of Amaſis, before he came to the 
throne, had been ſuitable to the lowneſs of his 


birth —licentious, and even criminal ; for he had 
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N ſupported his extravagance by robbery, and fre. 


quently could only extricate himfelf: from the 


embarraſſments into which this practice brought 


him by inſolence and effrontery. He ſwore 


that he was a true ſoldier, brought up amidſt 
the licentiouſneſs of the camp, and that he 
could neither reſtrain nor correct himſelf in bis 


inclinations for pleaſures. His ſubjects ſome- 


a times failed in the reſpect due to him, at which 
he, in general, took but little offence. On 


one occaſion, however, he determined to ſhew 


that he was not totally regardleſs of this want 


of reverence towards him, which he con- 
ſidered; as drawn on him by the meanneſs 


of his birth. He cauſed a golden ciſtern, in 
which he uſed to waſh his feet, to be made into 


an idol, which he placed in the moſt frequented 


temple of the city, where every one bowed 


down to it, and worſhipped it. He then 
aſſembled his court, and thus addreſſed them: 
The god you now adore was made of a veſſel 
« which ſerved for the vileſt uſes. I, in like 
manner, was once a perſon in a low ſtation; 
but now I am your king: forget not, there- 


3m a Se fore} the honour which is due to me.” He 


puniſhed thoſe who had favoured and taken part 
with him in his irregularities, but teſtified the 


greateſt reſpect and eſteem for thoſe who had 


endeavoured to detect and n him for his 
crimes. | 
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Egypt was very flouriſhing during the greater 11 

| part of his reign. | Whether it was from a na- 5 = 

5 tural goodneſs of taſte, or a capacity to diſcover | 
| | good workmen, he adorned his kingdom with 
| magnificent edifices. He enacted one wiſe law, 

| by which every Egyptian was obliged, once a 

year, to inform the magiſtrate oy What Kind of = 

labour or profeſſion he ſublited. 204 OT © | i 

His reign would hav e been uniniertuptedly | 1 

fortunate had be not violently incenſed againt 

him Cambyſes, king of Perſia, as it 1s ſaid, by | 0 

refuſing to give him one of his daughters, 

imagining. that he only Wiſhed to have her for ; 

a concubine. The pride of the Perſian was ſo 
much offended that he' raiſed a powerful army Ml 

againſt the king of Egypt. He induced his | 1 

ableſt general to revolt from him; and to pro- f 

cure à fleet, tbok advantage of the very im- 
politic conduct of Amaſis, towards. Polyerates, 

the tyrant of Samos, with whom he had e FA {Wh 

| maintained the ſtricteſt friendMip: 901 2: 791200 þ + 2908 #90 

The Egyptian monarch had written, in con- a 14 

fidence, the following leftet to the ſovereign o Wy 

Samos Hgidw zd iin NN 

1 learn that yo are cbntinhalh proſperous 

and fucceſsful, and 1 fear you will ſoon ſuffer. 

9 difaſtrous change, if you do not procure 

«tg yourſelf ſome trouble or loſs which- may 

be an alloy to your too conſtant happineſs. * 

* Confider, therefore, what you poſſeſs which Wal 
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you eſteem moſt valuable, and which you 
« ſhould moſt ſenſibly regret to loſe. Throw this 
* away in ſuch a manner that it may never more 
“ be found, and if fortune.ſhall ſtill obſtinately 
« continue to favour you; perſevere i in applying 
“ a remedy. to proſperity, by. the means which 
« J have pointed out.“ Polycrates, complied 
with the whimſical advice of his friend, and 
having a ſignet which he particularly valued, 
took an opportunity to throw it into the ſea; 


it was however found; a few days after, | in the 
| belly c of a fiſh that was, brought to him, © * 
ſaid Amaſis, e is a too conſtant proſperity ; I ; 


« may be involved in the calamities which await - 
« Polycrates.” He therefore immediately ſig- 


- nified to him, that he renounced bis friendſhip; 
and Polycrates, piqued at his copdutt, furniſhed 


Cambyſes with a fleet. of ſhips, to convey. him 


and his army to Egypt... |, 


Amaſis did not live to witneſs the. viory of | 
Cambyſes : the ſcourge fell on Pſammenitus, his 
ſon and ſuccefſor. A ſingle battle threw bim into 
the power of the Perſians, and was attended 
with circumſtances which it will be proper to 
relate, to ſhew the dreadful nature of repriſals. 

The general who. had abandoned the ſtand- 


ard of Amaſis was named Phanes, and was a 


Greek. His ſoldiers remained faithful, to the 


Egyptians, when, their leader, deſerted ; and 
knowing that he was in the Perſian; army, to 
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give Pſammenitus a proof of their attachment, | 


took the children of Phanes, whom they had 


detained with them, led them to the army when 
ready to join battle, and, in fight of their father, 
and his new friends, cut their throats over a 


veſſel which received their blood, and drank it 


in preſence of the two armies. The conflict 


which enſued was dreadful, both parties were 
animated by rage and deſpair; but the Egyp- 
tians at length gave way, and fled to Memphis. 
Cambyſes ſent a herald to them, to, require 
them to ſurrender; but, in a phrenzy of rage, 
they tore the herald in pieces, and dragged his 
mangled body through the city. The cruel are 


ever cowards, and the Perſians eaſily made 


themſelves maſters of the city. The puniſh- 


ment of the populace, who, perhaps, had alone 


been guilty of theſe enormities, fell upon the 


perſons of elevated rank who had not reſtrained 
their fury. ˖ 


Ten days after the taking of the city, the king 


of Egypt was dragged ignominiouſſy into the 
ſuburb, to act a part in one of the moſt diſmal 
tragedies that can poſſibly be conceived, He was 
ſeated in an elevated place, when immediately his 
daughter appeared in the habit of a wretched 
ſlave, with a pitcher in her hand to draw water, 
f the badge of the loweſt ſervitude. She was 


followed by the daughters of the greateſt 
families in Egypt, all in the ſame ſervile at- 
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tire, and deploring with loud lamentations their 
_ unhappy condition. Their fathers, who had 
been placed with Pſammenitus, burſt into tears 
at this wretched fight. He alone, though ready 
to fink under his diſtreſs, ſhed not a tear, but 
only fixed his eyes on the ground. Theſe fe- 
males were followed by the ſon of Pſammenitus, 
and two thouſand of the chief Egyptian youths, 


all with bits in their mouths, and halters round 


their necks. They were led to be ſacrificed to 
the manes of the Perſian herald who had been 
maſſacred. Pſammenitus, as if in a ſtate of 
ſtupefaction, never raiſed his eyes, while the 
Egyptians. around bim uttered the wildeſt ex- 
clamations of deſpair. But the monarch, who 
appeared ſo to ſuppreſs all ſigns of ſenſibility, 


timate friends, whoſe exterior appearance ex-· 
hibited every ſign of the moſt extreme wretched- 
neſs, burſt into a flood of tears, and ſtruck him- 
ſelf on the head like one frantic. Cambyſes 
enquired of him how he explained this difference 
of behaviour. The calamities of my own 
WW family,“ anſwered he, are too great to 
„ admit of that reflexion which occaſions tears 
e to flow; but the f ight of a friend reduced to 


ebert, of reflection? | 


+ 
I I 
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perceiving among the crowd one of his in- 


. diſtreſs, allows me time to reflect, and per- 
* mlts me to weep. 5 Are tears then only the 


This anſwer convinced the Perſian monarch 
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that t he had felt the full weight of his calamity. 
He thought him ſufficiently puniſhed, and ſent 


to ſtop the execution of his ſon, but he was 
already put to death. Pſammenitns having 


afterwards ſhewn ſome deſire to take revenge, 
was likewiſe condemned to die, and ended his 
life, after a reign of ſix months. Cambyſes 
glutted his vengeance and fury upon all Egypt, 
nich he pillaged and laid waſte in the moſt in- 
human manner. He cauſed the body of Amaſis 
to be taken out of his tomb, cut in pieces, and 


burnt. But what moſt affected the Egyptians, 


was the death of the ox Apis, their god, which 


he killed with his own hand. This infult, which. 


they confi dered as offered to the whole nation, 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon them, that they 


ever afterwards retained an implacable hatred 


againſt the Perſians, and could never be brought 
to ſubmit quietly to their dominion. 


73 


Reduced to a province of the Perſian empire, loan, 


Egypt became the perpetual nurſery of ſeditions. 
The Egyptians furiouſly champed the bit that 
reſtrained them, and whoever offered himſelf 
as their deliverer was accepted. On this con- 


dition, they beſtowed the crown on Inarus, 
King of Lybia. This prince mfintained himſelf - 


for ſome time againſt the Perſians, but 'was at 
laſt defeated and taken priſoner, though he had 
powerful ſuccours from the Athenians. The 
vitors inhumanly cauſed him to be crucified, 
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This terrible example, however, did not pre. 


vent the Egyptians from finding other leaders 


againſt the Perſians: ſo many charms has a 
crown! That of Egypt was ſucceſſiyely worn 
by Amyrtæus and ſeven princes after him; but 


their authority was always precarious, and fre- 
"quently overthrown by the Perfians, notwith- 


ſtanding the aſſiſtance of the Greeks, who, dur- 
ing theſe times, acquired a great. influence in 


Egypt, and took care to be well paid for the 


| fuccours they afforded, 


It for ſome time appeared probable, that 


Tachos, who was a native of Egypt, would be 


able to:eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne on which 


; 5 he had been placed, but he had not the pru- 
dence to commit himſelf to the guidance of 


Ageſilaus, king of Sparta. The plain and 


ſimple appearance of this old general dil. 


pleaſed him; and he confided the principal 
part of his forces to another general, who was 


defeated. This defeat ſo irritated the Egyp- 


tians, that they drove Tachos from the throne; 


Ageſilaus contributing to the ſucceſs of the re- 


volt, in revenge for the contempt with which 
he had been treated by the king. 


3 W 


2642. 


8 king was beſieged in a town; but by the aſſiſt- 


The leader of the inſurgents, NeQanebus 


likewiſe an Egyptian by birth, now aſſumed the 


crown. The people, accuſtomed to faction, en- 
deavoured to recal their own act, and the new 
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ance of Ageſilaus he defeated the aſſailants. 
He afterwards concluded a treaty of alliance 
with ſeveral nations againſt the Perſians, who 
ſtill continued to haraſs him in his kingdom. 
The Perſians, however, made a laſt effort, and 
again conquered Egypt. Nectanebus collected 
all he could of his treaſures, and fled to Ethiopia, 
whence he never returned. Thus was fulfilled 
the propheſy of Ezekiel. There ſhall be no 
more a prince of the land of Egypt.” 

Thus the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing of king- 
dome, the depoſitory, of the arts and ſciences, 
powerful in fleets and land forces, which had 
often given laws to the neighbouring countries, 
and extended its conqueſts to the moſt diſtant 
lands, celebrated. for its attachment to its reli- 
gion and its kings, the centre of commerce 
from its poſition between two ſeas, inacceſſible 
to invaſions from the deſerts which ſurrounded 
it, became, and has not ceaſed to continue, the 
prey of factions and foreign invaders, and is 
only viſited by travellers as a country venerable 
for its ruins, and the remains of its former 
greatneſs. _ 


| nr. 


Tue hiſtory of Egypt i is endes with that of Movin + 
; ituated bee 
the Iſraelites, by the vicinity of the countries in- tween the 
habited by the two nations ; but before we ſpeak — 
r ve Jordan, 


of the latter, it will be Proper to give ſome AC- the Ammo- 
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Yes, and count of the ſeveral tribes of people with whom 


the coun- 


tries of 


Midian and 
Edom. 


* 


Country 
and man- 


ners. 


they had to encounter, before they took poſſeſ. 


lion of the land of Canaan, or land of promiſe. 


The firſt were the Moabites, the deſcendants 
of Moab, the ſon of Lot, by his eldeſt daughter, 


| Lot was the nephew of Abraham, who took 
bim under his protection, and carried him with 


him into Egypt, when he was compelled by 
famine” to remove into that country. | When 
cattle and Coward Abraham ref gned to Lot 
the plain of Jordan, and Lot took up his abode 


in the vicinity of Sodom, the inhabitants of 
which, as a puniſhment for their infamous prac- 
0 tices, were deſtroyed by fire from heaven. Fly- 
ing, with his two daughters, from this execrable 
1 country, he took refuge in a cave. The ſimple 
girls imagining that all mankind had. been de- 


ſtroyed by the burning of Sodom, and not will. 
ing that the world ſhould ſo on end, made 
their father Lot intoxicated, and became preg- 


nant, the eldeſt. of Moab, the father of the 
Moabites, and the youngeſt of Ammon, the 


father of the Ammonites. | 
The country of the Moabites is mountainous 


and proper for paſturage. The capital was 
named Ar. They were governed by kings, and 


AK practiſed circumciſion. Moſes found them fill 


> 


| retaining the belief of one only God, a truth 
they had, no doubt, derived from 'Lot, but 
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obſcured by falſe. and idolatrous notions. They 


were addicted: to obſcenity in their manners. 
They ſacrificed, upon mountains, bulls and wild 
goats, and even, on extraordinary occaſions, hu- 
man victims. The children of Moab, multiply- 
ing and extending themſelves, drove out or 
deſtroyed the firſt l of the country, a 


gigantic and terrible race, deſcended from Ham, 


but whom they found much enfetbled by the 
victories of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. 

| Balak, one of their kings, being hard preſſed 
by the Iſraelites, when they ee the pro- 
miſed land under Joſhua, and not having ſufh- 
cient force to withſtand them, eee to 


the arms of the weak - ſuperſtition and ſeduction. 


Perſuaded that there was a ſecret virtue at- 
tached to imprecations and maledictions uttered 
againſt an enemy, Balak ſent for a prophet, 
named Balaam, deſiring him to come and aſcend 
a mountain, whence he might view and curſe 
the enemy's army. Balaam ſet out on the jour- 
ney, but his aſs refuſed to go forward. Balaam 
ſtruck her; but the animal ſtill. refuſed to pro- 


ceed; and, ſpeaking. miraculouſly with man's 


voice, reproached him with his il-treatment 


of her, when an angel barred the way againſt 


her. Balaam, however, deſirous to obtain the 
preſents which had been promiſed him, pre- 
pared to pronounce the malediCtions required 


\ 
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of him ; but, againſt his will, he could only utter 


bleſſings. Indignant that he ſhould thus be 
compelled to foretel the ſucceſs and proſperity 


of the people he wiſhed to deſtroy, he ſaid to 


Balak: It is in vain that you attempt to do 


* jnjury to this people, while they ſhall be faith. 


© ful to their God; the only means to conquer 
« them is, to induce them to forget their re- 
e ligion. Send into their camp ſome of the 


c moſt beautiful of your women, properly in. 
* ſtrufted how to act, and be certain of ſucceſs,” 
The ſcheme was ſucceſsful; from debauchery, 
the Ifralites ſoon proceeded to idolatry. God 
puniſhed them by a plague, which carried off 


ſeveral thouſands of them, and the Moabites 


| were delivered. 
A king of this nation, FE Eglon, held the 


Iſraelites i in a ſtate of ſubjection during eighteen 
years, and impoſed on them a heavy tribute. A 
Benjamite, named Ehud, who was ſent to pay 


this tribute, formed the reſolution to deliver his 
nation from this ſlavery, and ſucceeded, by kill 
ing the tyrant. The Moabites in their turn were 
| ſubjugated by the Iſraelites, during the reign of 


David, and in general ſhared in the ſucceſs or 


- misfortunes of their conquerors. | With them 
i they were led into captivity, revolted, and were 
again ſubjected; till at length they were inter- 
ä and confounded with the oe nations 
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which ravaged thoſe countries, where, it is faid, 
ſome of their deſcendants ſtill remain, under the 
general denomination of Arabs. | 


* 


# 


AMMONITES. 


Ammon, the father of the Anti bebe was The am- 


the ſon of Lot, by his youngeſt daughter. They 


found, like the Moabites, the country which muntains 


they took poſſeſſion of inhabited by giants, who , 


gradually became extinft. The country was Amon, 
level and fruitful in grain. The capital was 


named Rabbah. They were governed by kings, 
and praQtiſed circumciſion. Theſe are all the 


particulars known concerning them. We have 


as little knowledge of their religion, which was, 
no doubt, originally pure in its principle, though 


it was afterwards polluted by the worſhip 15 . 
Moloch, the god of fire, to whom they offered, 


their children. Some writers ſay that they 
only made them paſs through the flames to pu- 
rify them ; but .others aſſert, what is but too 
probable, that they threw them alive into 
brazen furnaces, to the ſound of drums, which 


prevented the cries of the unhappy victims from 
being heard. 


They were frequently engaged in war with 


the Ifraclites, with various ſucceſs. An atrocious 


act of cruelty is related of Nahaſh, one of their | 
kings. Having reduced to the laſt extremity | 


the e city of Jabeſh, which he * the inha- 
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bitants offered to ſurrender, and acknowledge 
him as their ſovereign. © I will conſent to your 
*. propoſal,” anſwered he, but only on con- 
6 en that every one of you ſhall loſe his right 
eye.“ The inhabitants aſked ſeven days to 
deliberate on this terrible propoſition ; and in 
the interval ſuccours arrived, and the barbarian 
was diſappointed of his inhuman triumph, 
The imprudence of a young king, named 
Hanun, occaſioned a cruel war on the part of 
David. The latter prince had ſent ambaſſadors to 
congratulate the former on his acceſſion to the 
_ throne. Hanun ſuffered himſelf to be per- 
ſuaded by ignorant or wicked counſellors, that 
| theſe ambaſſadors were only ſent as ſpies; and, 
on this ſuppoſition, he cauſed half their beards 
to be ſhaved off, and their garments to be cut 
off at the middle, and ſent them back thus 
ſhamefully disfigured. David had recourſe to 
arms, and the war continued many years, till at 
length Hanun was beſieged in his capital, and 
killed.i in an aſſault. David, according to Joſe- 
RR * took from the head of the deceaſed king 
| his crown of gold, ornamented with precious i ,, 
ſtones of great value, and put all the inhabitants 
of the city to death by the moſt cruel tor- 
tures. - Thoſe of the other cities of Ammon 
were not treated with more lenity. This car- 
nage eraſed the Ammonites from the liſt of 
warlike nations for a long time. They re- 
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appeared under the Maccabees, but were ſoon 
again confounded with the great nations ſur- 


rounding them, and now only exiſt in very ſmall 


numbers, like their brethren the Moabites, un- 
der the _— name of Arabs. 


 Mrdranites, | 


'To the eaſt af Jordi, on the ſhotes of the The Mis 
Red Sea, and the confines of Arabia Petræa, d is 4s 
dwelt the Midianites, the deſcendants of Mi- nas, be- 
dian the ſon of Abraham, by Keturah his hand- Ns Abs 
maid. | This fituation rendered them ſhepherds Rades, 
and merchants. The former lived in tents, and a, 
fed their flocks in plains, partly verdant, and 
partly ſandy, and interſperſed with rocks; ſtop- 
ping where they. found ſprings and paſturage, 
and removing to other places as either failed. 

Among the cattle which compoſed their herds (ers 
were a number of camels and dromedaties. toms. 
Theſe they ſold to great advantage to ſuch of 
their countrymen as were addicted to com- 
nerce. Theſe merchants employed them in the 
ſame manner as they are uſed at preſent, to tra- 
vel over the deſert; and brought home to the 
ſhepherds the perfumes of Arabia. Their ſitu- 
ation near the Red Sea, likewiſe, rendered them 
mariners. By this channel they procured the 
tich filks, and other commodities of India; fo 
that their tents of courſe were e e filled 
with every Afiatic luxury. 
vor l. cg 


Religion. 
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Wandering and unſettled nations have rarely 


a fixed mode of worſhip ; that is only eſtabliſhed 
by communication and inſtruction in large ſo- 


cieties, and eſpecially in cities, of which the 
Midianites had very few. Their capital was 
called Midian, or Madian ; its ruins, bearing 


the ſame name, ſtill remain. They did not 
pPractiſe circumciſion ; they worſhipped princi- 


pally falſe gods, but at the ſame. time paid 


adoration to the true. Jethro, ſtiled the prieſt | 


of Midian, who had formed a friendly con- 


nection with Moſes, his ſon-in-law, left among 


the Midianites, his brethren, a race who ne- 


ver defiled themſelves with idolatrous rites, 


but who likewiſe made but few proſelytes. 


Govern- 
ment. 


The chains of government hung not heavier 
on them than the yoke of religion. They were 


ſometimes ruled by a king, and ſometimes by 
ſeveral chiefs, who were obeyed and reverenced 
as much as could be expected among a people 


ſo inclined to independence. Their wars were 


incurſions much dreaded by the Iſraelites, who 


were greatly expoſed to them, and ſometimes 


took a cruel revenge; though this was not al- 
. ways eaſy to effect. The Midianites overran the 


country like a torrent, ravaged it, and fled; and 


when they were thought at a great diſtance, re- 
turned to pillage what they had left. If they 


were obſtinately purſued, they all, men, wo- 


men, children, and cattle, fled far into the de- 


ſert, leaving no traces behind them of their route. 


* 
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83 
ly Their wars with the Iſraelites were at all times 
d very bloody: the two nations ſeem to have vied 
o with each other in their attempts at mutual 
e extermination. When either obtained a victo- 
as xy, they maſſacred all they found, and reduced 
g the towns'to aſhes. After undergoing the ſame 
ot viciſſitudes of fortune as the Iſraelites, the Mi- 
i- dianites were intermingled and loſt among the 
d wore celebrated nations of Arabia. 
? 7 © 0 | Epomtrss, © or Tounzans. | 
g The Rdomites, or Idumæans, were the dene The Edom- 
— ants of Abraham by Iſaac his ſon, who was the mas, — 
S, father of Efai; called likewiſe Edom. The country teen 
bbey inhabited has undergone ſuch changes that TR to 
T it is impoſſible to aſcertain its exact poſition and CT 
© extent. We only know, that ſometimes en- 
y larged; and fometimes contracted, it was fituat- 
d dea between Midian, the Jordan, and the Medi- 
e terranean, on which it bordered.] In ſome places 
© It was mountainous; but poſſeſſed rivers and 
o if frings, and was formerly fruitful in wine and 
grain. ui mo 19 : 4 
It is gelle difficult to deſcribe the 1 manners Manners 


and cuſtoms of the Idumæans, which muſt have tem- 
changed during ſo long a ſeries of ages. In 
their flouriſhing ſtate they carried on a great com- 
merce, both by the way of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, but principally with Tyre | 
and Sidon. They kept on foot numerous forees, 

5 E 2 
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1 and a great number of armed chariots, which, 
in thoſe times, decided the fate of battles. 
Their cities were well built and ſtrongly forti- 
fied ; and they cultivated the ſciences and arts. 

They have been cenſured for an unſociability of 
character, for harſhneſs and pride, which never 
forſook them, even when under A greateſt 


misfortunes. _ 
Religion As they were the . of 8 they 7 


i preſerved circumcifion, and the worſhip of one 
God, with the exception of ſome idolatrous 
ceremonies, which ignorance, prejudice, the 
| corruption of their manners, and the bad exam- 
ple of their neighbours, might introduoe. Their 
firſt government was patriarchal, but * 
that of an elective kingdom. i 
Though the Edomites were theychildren of 
Iſaac by Eſau, and the Jews | deſcended from 
the ſame father by Jacob, theſe two fraternal 
nations were ever the moſt implacahle enemies. 
The Idumæwans in the country in which they 
were, ſo to ſpeak, planted by Eſau, found an- 
cient inhabitants, the race of whom inſenſibly 
became extinct. They remained there alone, 
and eſtabliſhed and fortified. themſelves; and 
when they had obtained undiſturbed; poſſeſſion 
of the country, a whole nation iſſued from the 
deſerts, in which they had wandered during 
forty years, and poured at once on this flourith- 
ing land. The king of Edom at firſt oppoſed 
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their paſſage, but afterwards entered into a treaty 
with them. 
Ihe antipathy which Aan conſtantly mani- 
feſted againſt his brother Jacob, for defrauding 
him of his birth-right, is well known; and it 
| ſeems as if this ſentiment had become heredi- 
tary among their deſcendants. The Idumzans 
and the Jews did not make war like other na- 
tions; they appeared to be actuated by a kind 
of fury, which excited them not merely to con- 
quer, but to exterminate each other. After a 


great battle, in which the Idumæans loſt eighteen - 


thouſand men, Joab, the general of David, put 
all he met with to the ſword. The unhappy 

remains of this unfortunate people took re- 
fuge partly among the Moabites, and partly 


in Egypt; to which country Hadad, their king, 


retired. He afterwards endeavoured to regain 
his kingdom, but without ſucceſs. Idumæa re- 


mained ſubject to the houſe of David, and go- 
verned by viceroys appointed by the kings of 


Judah. The Idumæans attempted to break their 
chains, which the Jews then rendered more 
heavy. They again endeavoured to ſhake them 
off; but ſuffered a diſaſtrous defeat, which was 

followed by the loſs of their capital, ſituated 
among rocks, from which the general of the 
conquering army cauſed ten thouſand of his 
Priſoners to be thrown down and daſhed to 
Pieces. | | 8 
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k After ſuch ſevere treatment it is not ſurprizing 
that they ſhould ever retain a violent hatred of 
the Jews, againſt whom they were conſtantly 
ready to league with other nations. Reduced, 
like them, to ſlavery by the Babylonians, they 
appear to have conſidered their misfortune as 
alleviated by that of their ancient enemjes, and 
thus uſed every effort to induce their common 
conqueror to raze Jeruſalem to the ground. 
This portrait of the obſtinate and vindictive 
character of the Idumæans would be imperfect, 
were we not to remark, that they were as much 
addicted to civil diſputes as to foreign conteſts; 
and enfeebled themſelves by perpetual wars at 
home and abroad, till they were, at length, forced 
to take refuge in a corner of the country, the 
whole of which they had formerly occupied with 
honour: They were confounded in the maſs of 
the Jews, whom they abhorred, and with the 
dregs of countries whoſe alliance they had often 
rendered ſubſervient to bei intereſt or ca- 
price. | 
| AMALEKITES. g 


Ws. 


ng The W were the deen dent of Eli- 
phaz, the firſt-born of Eſau, by his concubine 
RS, > Timna; whereas the Idumzans were the off- 
the TY ſpring of a legitimate wife. On this diverſity. | 
bebe fea, Of origin was founded the rivalry which con- 


ſtantly exiſted between theſe two nations. 


| _ Nen ls 
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In other reſpects they appear to baxe reſem- Arts and 
bled each other in their religion, their taſte for W——_ 
the arts, and their commerce, which their ſitua- 
tion between the Red Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean encouraged them to cultivate and extend. 
It is even conjectured that they were warriors 
and conquerors, and made a part of the Shepherds 
who ſubdued Egypt, and reigned there during 

two hundred years. It was probably this brilliant 
| ſucceſs which cauſed them to be ſtiled, by the 
Jewiſh hiſtorians, the firſt of nations. Annexed- 
to this illuſtrious title is found, however, the 
fatal prediction: therr name ſhall be put out from 
under heauen. 

In fact, perpetual wars againſt their neigh- | 
bours, and eſpecially the Jews, inſenſibly ruined 
them. Saul made a terrible ſlaughter of them, 
and was not permitted to ſave Agag their king, 
who was hewn in pieces by the prophet Samuel: 

David exterminated thoſe who had eſcaped the 

former maſſacre. After this terrible execution, 

we meet ho more with the name of Amalek 

burt in the hiſtory of Eſther ; in whoſe time Ha- 

| man, an Amalekite, to revenge an aftront he 
imagined himſelf to have received from the Jew 

' Mordecai, conceived the deſign of cauſing to 

be cut off. in a ſingle night, not only all the jews 

| diſperſed i in the ſtates of Ahaſuerus king of Ba- 
bylon, but even thoſe who had been left in Ju 
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dea to mourn over the ruins of their country. 


This dreadful deſign recoiled on Haman, who 


was exterminated with- all his family ; and the 
Jews received permiſſion to purſue and put to 


death their enemies wherever they could find 


them. They made a great ſlaughter of them, 


and ſince this event, nothing more has ben 


heard of =o. Amalekites. 


Dag s ans 


ennie, It is as difficult to aſcertain the boundaries 


ſituate be- | . , 
eween of the country of the Canaanites, as to deter- 


Moynt Li- 
Deus, the mine the parts of it inhabited by the ſeveral 


Moabites 


end tte tribes of that people. They were ſeven, or, 


biliftines. We | . | 
* according to ſome accounts, nine, in number, 


and the deſcendants of Ham, the ſon of 


Noah. Theſe tribes were principally the ob- 


jets of the malediction uttered by Noah on 


' Canaan their anceſtor, and their deſtiny was, 
to be at length ra 1 or en- 
ſlaved. | 


Manner: Very little is known of the e before 


and Cuſ- 


tons, "the irruption of the Iſraelites into their country. 


From ſome circumſtances incidentally: menti- 
oned by the Jewiſh hiſtorians, it has been con- 


cluded that the Canaanites were ſhepherds, huſ- 
pbpandmen, ſoldiers, artiſans, merchants, or ſailors, 
according to the nature and ſituation of the 


part of the country which they inhabited. Each 
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tribe was governed by a king, and they " 
quently united againſt Iſrael their common ene- 
my. The reſiſtance they made when invaded 

| "Tenders it probable that they were good ſoldiers. 
They had ſtrong cities and fortreſſes, in which 
they ſuſtained long ſieges, and practiſed all the 
expedients which the art of defence at that 
time ſupplied. In fine, theſe ſeven tribes com- 
poſed, as it were, one nation, governed by laws 
common to all, with ſome which were peculiar 
to each. The ſame was true of their religion. We 
find, on the one hand, Melchiſedec, who was 
one of their kings, profeſſing openly the wor- 
ſhip of the true God; and on the other, prieſts 
of Moloch, barbarouſly burning the children, 
which a part of the Canaanites offered as a ſa- 
crifice to that infernal divinity, 
It appears, however, that their kings were 
not deſpotic, Both foreign and domeſtic affairs 
were regulated in popular aſſemblies. Thus 
the whole people, and not their king Ephron 
alone, treated with Abraham for a piece of 
ground for a burial place. Their chiefs ſeldom 
employed any other power than that of perſua- - 
tion, as appears from the ſtory of Dinah. | 11 
Hamor, king of Shechem, had a ſon who be- Dinats . , = 
came violently ; enamoured of Dinah, the daugh- _ 1 
ter of Jacob. Hurried away by his paſſion, he 
bratified his love for her by korce. Her brothers 
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flew to arms to avenge the inſult. Hamor, 
with tears in his eyes, entreated Jacob and his 


ſons to pardon the intemperate conduct of the 
young prince, whoſe intentions had never been 


diſhonourable, and who was willing to marry 


Dinah. The brothers conſented. to the mar- 
Tiage, and to forget the injury, on condition 
that Hamor ſhould be circumciſed with all his 

family. Hamor aſſembled the people, and re- 

preſented to them the advantage of ſuch an 
alliance, which could only be rendered ſolid by 
complying with the terms propoſed. The peo- 
ple conſented; the operation was performed; 
but on the third day after, when they were ſore, 
as the expreſſion of the Jewiſh hiſtorian is, 
Simeon and Levi, the ſons of Jacob, appeared 
at the head of their ſervants all armed. Men, 
women, children, cattle, where all mercileſsly 
ſlaughtered, without reſiſtance on the part of 


the Canaanites, who, from the pain occaſioned - 


by the operation they had undergone, were in- 


capable of making any defence. 


Their hiſtory after this event is only a long 
| ſeries of wars with the Iſraelites, in which they 
were more frequently unfortunate than ſucceſsful, 
Their defeats were always accompanied with 
marvellous and diſaſtrous circumſtances. Arad, 

the king of the ſouth of Canaan, and Og, king 
HBaſhan, attempting to reſiſt the firſt efforts of 
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the people. of God, were entirely * 
Joſhua took Jericho; by a miracle, and left 
alive only one woman and her family. The 
king of A1 was ſtrangled ; in view of his city, a 

prey to the flames. The Gibeonites eſcaped 
the common fate by deceiving their enemies 


a diſtant country. Joſhua gave them their lives, 
but condemned them to perpetual ſlavery. Five 
kings leagued together, and placed Adonizedek 
at the head of their forces, to ſtop the progreſs 


a ſhower of ſtones, which cruſhed their troops, 
cauſed the ſun to ſtand ſtill to complete their 
defeat, and hanged all the five at the entrance 
of a cave in which they had taken refuge. 
Seven, other princes, who had united together, 
periſhed, with their people, under the ſucceſſors 
of Joſhua. Adonibezek, who had cauſed the 
thumbs. and great toes of ſeventy Canaanite 
kings or chiefs to be cut off, underwent himſelf 
the ſame puniſhment. Siſera, who had expected 
to cruſh Iſrael under the wheels of his chariots 
of iron, of which he had nine hundred in his 
army, was put to flight, and periſhed by the 
hand of a woman, who drove a nail into his 
temples. Thus every thing contributed to the 
languinary triumphs of the choſen people, while 
the wretched Canaanites, under the proſcribing 
aathema, were annihilated in deſpite of all the 


_ Ü—— I————_————_—_—_——— —— — 


into an alliance, pretending that they came from 


of Joſhua. The latter called down upon them 
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eef,fforts * their walour:: Some were buried under | 
the ruins of their cities, which others abandoned ; 

filled with rage and indignation. Some of the 
latter founded colonies in Africa, others formed 4 
ſettlements on the 'ſea-coaſt, where commerce 0 

rendered them celebrated by the name of Phe 
nicians. The moſt inconfiderable part of then : 
remained, by the permiſſion of. the conquerors, : 
m the country of which ay had been formerly WW . 
> AR > y 
| PHILISTINES. ; 
The Phi- Unlike the tribes of which we have jut WM 4 
— : ſpoken, who were deſtined to extermination k 
nent by the ſword of the Iſraelites, the Philiſtines * 
wen? Were; as it were, a ſcourge in the hand of Godto il ,, 
NEL chaſtiſe his own people. Their country, levelon ﬀ n 
af Da, the ſide of the ſea, riſes from it in mountains and 1 
Pr hills not only extremely fertile, but embelliſhed WO be 
' _ _ with beautiful proſpetts. It contains no rivers, MW © 
but numerous ſmall ſtreams deſcend from the 00 
| mountains. The climate is mild and temperate. W 
From the Philiſtines it took the name of Pale MW 9; 
| tine, which was continued to the country in- By 
habited anciently by the Jews. Their principal WW wa 


* cities were: Gaza, a little within the land, but MW for 
2.» in ſome meaſure Joined to the ſea by a ſmall mh 
port at a little diſtance; Aſcalon, a real ſea -: Th 

port; and Aſhdod, or Azotus, fituated on a hill pat 

_ amidſt "vineyards, They were ſurrounded by I git 
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ler rallies fertile in corn. Theſe cities are ſtill i in 
ed exiſtence. | 

he WY The Philiſtines were deſcended. Fonds ins 
el and poſſibly might have been an Egyptian co- 
ce ny. Their chiefs had, at firſt, only a limited 
15 power, or rather their government was a ſpecies 


1755 accountable: ſometimes to the principal men, 
end ſometimes to the people; ſo that their go- 
vernment may be conſidered as occaſionally be- 


coming a democratic republio. Their language 
differed- but little from that of the Jews, and 


uſt they were doubtleſs equally verſed in the arts 
n known to the latter. The invention of the bey 


among them giants, the remains of an int 
race} that Had been deſtrogg de. 


have, had ,a. knowledge of the true God. but 
this, light gradually became extinct, and fex 


the darkneſs: of idolatry. Dagon Wag, Wor- 


Beelzebub, or: the god of flies, at Ekron, where 
was a eglebrated oracle. The Philiſtines per- 
formed the ceremonies of their religion with 
much pomp, in ſpacious and elegant temples. 
Tey offered to their gods, the moſt valuable 
part of their ſpoil. Though extremely ſuper- 
7 I fiitious, they never ſacrificed human victims. 


: of ariſtocracy: _ They elected ichiefs who were 


and arrow is attributed to them. There were 


countries hay; been more deeply plunged in 


ſhipped at Aſhdod; Aſtarte, or Venus, at- Gath; ; 
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TwWẽẽ lo kings, named Abimelech, ſucceſſiveh 
became enamoured, the one of the wife of Abra- 
ham, and the other of the wife of Iſaac, whom 


theſe patriarchs pretended to be their ſiſters; 
and both ſovereigns reſtored them untouched to 


their huſbands, accompanying their reſtitution 


with preſents. Though in thoſe early times 
there exiſted a good underſtanding between the 
two nations, diſputes ſoon aroſe between them, 


and they were almoſt vontinually at war with 


each other. Under thereign of Jephtha, Samp- 
ſon, renowned for his great bodily! ſtrength, was 


the occaſion. of much loſs and difgrace to the 
Philiſtines. He at different times Killed num- 
bers of their youth, took Aſcalon, carried away 


the gates of Gazi on his ſhoulders, and burnt 
their harveſts. They at length made him their 


ptiſoner, and put out his eyes. But the chiefs 


or the nation havitig'eauſed him tobe brought 


to make ſport in the temple i in which they were 
afſembled, he ſhook down the pillars that ſup 
porte& it; and buried Nee * with bim. 
ſelf, in the ru ins DA 1 

We are unacquainted with: chepartivilate of 
a great part of the advantages Which this peo- 


5 ple“g aified over the Tiraelites 3*but*they muſt, 


no Bbabt have been**confiderable;*'Grice the 


 Philiſtines took the- ark of the covenant, that 


ſacred depoſit, ſo dear to the people of God. 


This they placed in the temple of Dagon their 


Te 0 1 
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idol, as an offering to that divinity. God bin Y 
ed them for their temerity by overthrowing their 


idol, and afflicting them with a ſhameful diſeaſe. 
Another proof of the ſuperiority of the Philiſ- 
tines is, that they took from the Iſraelites all 


their arms, and did not even ſuffer a ſmith to 
From this humiliating 
ſituation the latter were, however, retrieved by 
the victories of the youth David, who with one 


remain among them. 


ſtroke of a ſtone from his fling killed the giant 
Goliah, armed from head to foot in n 
armour. 

The Philitines Ai rega ina n 
ſuperiority in a great battle, in which Saul: 
was killed. David revenged the defeat of 
the Iſraelites; and other kings of Iſrael ſub- 
jetted them to their yoke, which, however, 
they ſoon ſhook off, and were never entirely 


ſubdued. At length, as if the deſtinies of theſe 


two people were continually to balance each 


other, after having mutually exhauſted. their! 
ſtrength, they paſſed together under the do- 


minion of the Aſſyrians, and the nation of the 
Philiſtines was loſt. s! rniatb 
1 Theſe! were the different aides of 1 


which poſſeſſed, before the Iſraelites, the land 


promiſed to the latter, who were oppoſed in, 


their conqueſts, and ſometimes enſlaved by ſome, 
neighbouring nations whoſe hiſtory ought like - 
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| wiſe to precede that of the Jews, * it tends 
| | toighucidete the events recorded 1 in it. 


1 


wan SYRIANS. , 


i th Syria bas s divided into em provinces, 
Me Tau- Of: which the boundaries and the names have 


Mount Tau- 


ras, we perpetually varied, It contains high moun- 


phrates, 


Arcbia the tains, conſiderable rivers, fertile lands, and de- 


Deſert, Pa- 


leftine, the ſerts. While ſevere cold freezes the ſummits 


Mediter- 


—_ f Mount Taurus, and Libanus and Antiliba- 
nus are covered with ſnow; while other parts 


of Syria, without winds or ſhade, languiſh be- 


neath à ſultry heat which enfeebles both the 


mind and the body; refreſhing breezes. circulate 
among the hills at the foot of the high moun- 
tains, followy the courſe. of the river Orontes, 


and infuſe new life into the inhabitants of theſe 


delieibus countries. Among the natural curio- 


ſities Of Syria, are to be reckoned the cedars of 


Lebanon; anciently the objects of worſnip, and 
ſtütl of a kind. of religious reverence; two vallies 
Ob falt, which ave impregnated. with that mineral 
to: an unfathomable depth; and, 3 the me- 


dicinal waters of Palmyra. 


Baldee When war, oivil difcord, and — band of 
9 5 time, ſhall- have ' deſtroyed Our cities, the tra- 
5 vellers whom their celebrity ſhall attract to the 


deferts” where they ſtood, to contemplate the 


remains of their ancient grandeur, will find 
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heaps of fearful ruins, but no-where ſuch noble 


veſtiges of magnificence as enforce our admira- 


tion at Balbeck and Palmyra. 
Balbeck, ſituated in a delightful plain at the 


foot of Mount Libanus, appears to have. been- 


the refidence of feveral powerful kings, who 
ſucceſſively inhabited its palaces. One alone 
could not have completed edifices the remains 
of which are ſtill ſo aſtoniſhing. The city is 
entirely in ruins, - but it is impoſſible to take a 


fingle ſtep among them without meeting with | 
moſt valuable fragments of ſculpture and archi- 
tecture, numberleſs ſtatues, columns, ſpacious 
vaults, walls covered with baſs-reliefs, long 
flights of ſtairs of the moſt beautiful marble, and 
every thing which can adorn edifices ſuperb in 


themſelves. In this aſtoniſhing maſs of ruins, we 
find the more ancient ruins intermingled with the 
light and graceful ornaments of the Greek and 
Roman artilts. The latter have introduced on 
the columns their faſces, the eagle, and the at- 
tributes of their gods. An incloſing wall pre- 
ſents us with three ſtones, one of which is ſixty- 
three feet, and the two others fixty feet, in 


length, twelve in breadth, and the ſame in 


thickneſs, raiſed to the height of thirty feet: 
Many others are likewiſe of prodigious dimen- 
fions ; and all were brought from the n of 
Lebanon. | 
Palmyra, ſurrounded on 25 ſides by a _ 
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deſert, at a diſtance from the Euphrates, offers 


to our view, ruins, which, from their quantity, 
maſſes, and variety, are not leſs aſtoniſhing than 


thoſe of Balbeck. Its ſplendor is repreſented 


as cotemporary with Solomon. The Greeks 


and Romans have, as at Balbeck, left here the 


traces of their elegant arts. We ſtill find here 


temples, amphitheatres, circuſes, and tombs, in 
which human vanity ſurvives the memory of 


thoſe depoſited in them. Their names are 


effaced, but thoſe of queen Zenobia and Lon- 
ginus will hve with eulogium in the annals of 


hiſtory. 


The Syrians were the deſcendants uf Aram, 


the youngeſt of the ſons of Shem. Several 


Canaanite families, who had eſcaped from the 


ſword of Iſrael, took refuge and intermingled 
with them; ſo that they were likewiſe deſcend- 


ed, in part, from Ham. Syria was at firſt divided 


into ſmall kingdoms, of which the principal 


was Damaſcus, which in time ſubdued and ab- 


ſorbed all the others. In general, the Syrians 


have been, and ſtill are, conſidered as a feeble 
and effeminate nation. From ſome of the 


practices and cuſtoms that prevailed among 
them, by which they not only imitated the man- 


ners of women, but even endeavoured to re- 


ſemble them in ſex, we might conclude that 


they were aſhamed to be men. 


Such cuſtoms might be derived from the cl 


at. © 
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yy but are ſtill more to be attributed to their 


religion, than which antiquity afforded none 


whoſe rites and emblems tended more to de- 
bauch the imagination and corrupt the man- 
ners. Their principal divinity was a goddeſs ; 
and the parts of generation were the objects of 
their worſhip. The images of theſe were ſculp- 
tured on the walls of the temples, or raiſed in 
trophies of a prodigious ſize. The moſt revered 
of their prieſts were eunuchs, who always wore 
the habit of women, and l ſoft and 
effeminate manners. 
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| The origin of this cuſtom is <tiribeced.; to the Onda 


virenture of Combabus, a young and handſome 
nobleman, whom a king of Syria had appointed 
to command the eſcort of Stratonice, his queen, 
during a long pilgrimage. Fearing he ſhould 


be accuſed of abuſing the confidence repoſed in 


him, when ſo frequently alone with a woman ſo 
beautiful, Combabus performed on himſelf a 
cruel operation, and depoſited the proofs of it in 


a ſealed box, which he gave into the hands of the 
king. As he had foreſeen, calumny did not fail to 


accuſe him ; and on his return he was condemned 


to death. But when on his way to the place of 
execution, he requeſted that the king would 
open the box; in which were found the indu- 


bitable proofs of his innocence. The king, 

greatly affected with the ſacrifice he had made, 

offered him the greateſt dignities in his king - 
H 2 
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dom; but Cambabus refuſed them, and rather 
choſe to paſs his life in a temple which Strato- 


| nice cauſed to be built. He drew thither other 


candidates, who, actuated by religious fanaticiſm, 


devoted themſelves by the ſame operation their 
| chief had undergone ; and afterwards, on certain 


feſtivat days, Syrian youths, tranſported with a 
kind of delirium, mutilated: themſelves in the 


temple. The madneſs of this ſingular inftitu- 
tion Was propagated, and even tolerated, among 
the Romans. It is ſaid, that theſe wretched 
men ſometimes cheriſhed a violent paſſion for 


the ſex; and that this paſſion, far from appear- 


Ing ſcandalous or range, was conſidered as holy 
and pure. | 


The temple of the great "TOY goddeſs reſem- 
bled a pantheon, or aſſemblage of all the Greek 


dlivinities, though it is not eaſy to fay, whether 


the Syrians Jetived them-from the Greeks, or the 


"Greeks from the Syrians. The ſanctuary was filled 
with a train of gods and goddeffes. Jupiter, 
Apollo, Mercury, Juno; Venus, Minerva; in fine, 

. allthedivinities which peopled the Greek Olym- 


pus. The goddeſs herſelf bore as ornaments the 


attributes of all the female divinities ; the ſceptre 
of Juno, the girdle of Venus, the diſtaff of Ne- 


meſis, the ſheers of the Fates; each. emblem 
adorned with precious ſtones of the greateſt 


value for their ſplendor and ſize. The ſun and 
moon had alſo their thrones in the temple, but 
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without ſtatues. In it was the ſtatue of Semira- 


mis, who is believed to have built it; and, which 


may appear extraordinary, thoſe of Helen, He- 
cuba, Andromache, Paris, Hector, and, in a 


word, all the heroes of Troy. This mixture 
occaſions a great uncertainty with reſpe& to the 
opinion which we ought to form of the Syrian 
religious doctrines; and the rather, fince there 
were likewiſe the ſtatues of other gods preſiding 


over maladies, plagues, and infirmities, as thoſe 


of Philomela, Progne, and Tereus, changed into 
a bird, and even of Sardanapalus. In fine, here 


was ſhewed with religious veneration a cleft 


through which the waters of the flood of deuca- 
lion drained off. | | 7 
Nothing was wanting to this temple : within 


it were kept horſes, lions, eagles, and other 


animals, all ſacred and tame. In a lake ſur- 


rounded with ſtatues, ſacred fiſhes were like- 
wiſe kept. Tt is not known whether it was in 
honour of them that incenſe was burnt day and 
night on an altar which appeared to float in 


this lake, for it was not eaſy to diſcover by 


what it was ſupported. This arſenal of pagan- 
iſm would not have been complete, had it not 


poſſeſſed an oracle: this was that of Apollo, 
the only one of theſe gods who was repreſented 
as clothed. The anſwers were given by the 


divinity through his organs the prieſts, accord- 


| ing to certain fearful noifes heard in the temple, 
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the gates of which remained ſhut. It would 

be difficult to deſcribe what paſſed in a kind 

of perfumed chapels, and certain groves, breath- 

ing only voluptuouſneſs; in which 1mpure 
fanaticiſm permitted, and even enjoined, ſuch 
infamous exceſſes, that the moſt debauched of 

our libertines would turn from them with diſ. 

guſt; yet were theſe revels, if we believe the 

Greek hiſtorians, perfectly conformable to the 

character of the nation in general. #- 

Are, ſcien- This diſſoluteneſs and effeminacy did not pre- 
ces and vent the Syrians from making conſiderable pro- | 
greſs in the arts ahd ſciences. Their happy | 
ſituation, almoſt in the centre of the ancient | 
world, rendered them, as it were, the depoſita- | 
ries and guardians of the knowledge of other 
nations. They long preſerved them in books f 
written in their language, which, as well as the ; 
characters they uſed, greatly reſembled the : 
5 Hebrew. They carried on a trade, eſpecially t 
I 
a 


by the Euphrates, by which they procured the 
merchandize of Perſia and India, and conveyed 


it to the more weſtern parts of Aſia. Their « 
country was, likew iſe, the road from the moſt 6 
commercial coaſt of the Red Sea to the Medi- 60 
terranean ; and they had on the former a port « 

ES Which, for ſome time, rendered them maſters of 1 
the commerce of Egypt. 15 vi 
Several diſtricts of Syria have had their kings, Y 


; with the number and ſucceſſion of which we th 
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are but I'ttle acquainted. The moſt famous of 
thoſe of Zobah was Hadadezer, who carried on 


an unſucceſsful war againſt David. He had 
before aſpired to the ſovereignty of all Syria; 
but when he faw his troops and thoſe of his 
allies defeated, he ſhould have eonfidered him- 


ſelf as fortunate that ke was not driven from 


the throne of his little kingdom. 
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That of Damaſcus roſe on its ruins, Three Kings of 


Ifraelites, of which we are ignorant of the 


events. The fruitleſs attemps of Benhadad are 


better known. Our aſtonithment is naturally ex- 
cited at the number of troops which theſe ancient 


kings of Syria were able to bring into the field, 


and the arrogant pretenſions with which ſuch for- 


midable armies inſpired them. Benhadad, en- 
camping before Samaria, demanded nothing leſs 


of Ahab than that he ſhould ſuffer his palace, and 


the houſes of his nobles, to be ſearched, and all the 
riches in them to be carried away, even wives 


and children, at the pleaſure of the ſearchers. 
« [f he refuſes,” added he, ** 1 will bring an 
army ſo numerous, that if every ſoldier ſhall 

% only carry away a handful of duſt of the ruins, 
no trace of the city ſhall remain.” "his 


menace had the uſual fate of ſuch kind of bra- 
vados. Benhadad was in his camp, where he 


believed himſelf ſecure, when he was informed 
(hat a ſmall body of the Iſraelites had come out 


H 4 


Damaſcus. 
of its ſoyereigns engaged in wars againſt the Benbadad, 
4059. 
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| of the -oity. © Let ien be bent to me 


cc alive,” ſaid he: This ſmall troop. of deter- 


mined men was headed by Ahab, who had 
made a ſally to ſurprize the Sy rians, then cele- 

brating an entertainment. At the firſt attack 
of the king. of Iſrael, the Syrians, ſeized with a 


panic terror, fled with the utmoſt. eeipitation 


to their own country. 
This victory,“ ſaid, the courtiers of Boy 


hadad to their maſter, it was eaſy for Ahab 


„ to obtain, for his gods are gods of the 


bills, but ours are gods of the plains: let 


„us then fight againſt the Iſraelites in the 
“% plains, and we ſhall ſurely be ſtronger than 


„ they.” Benhadad tried the experiment. He 
Joſt a hundred thouſand men ; and a wall of 
| the city of Apek, to which they fled for ſafety, 
cruſhed to death twenty-ſeven thouſand more 


by falling on them. Theſe defeats humbled the 


Naaman, | 


pride of Benhadad ; he ſued for peace to Ahab; 


and the two kings became ſuch friends, that 


they rode together i in the fame chariot. But they 


quarreled again, and a great battle was fought, 
the iſſue of which was indeciſive. 


The general who commanded in this expe- 


dition was named Naaman. He was afflicted 
with the leproſy; and a young lfraelitiſh girl, 
whom he had made. priſoner, adviſed bw to 


have recourſe to Eliſha the prophet of Iſrael. 
He applied to him; and the prophet not only 
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reſtored his body to health, but his ſoul like- 
wiſe, by initiating him into the faith and wor- 
ſhip of the one only God. The fame of Eliſha, 
as a man favoured by God, and from whom no- 
thing was concealed, was ſpread through the 
court of Benhadad. That prince having pro- 
jected another expedition againſt the Jews, the 
ſecret of which had tranſpired, was perſuaded 
it muſt be this wonderful man who had diſco- 
vered his deſign ; he therefore ſent ſoldiers to 
take him and bring him to him. They arrived 
by night: but the ſun did not riſe to them; for 
they were ſmitten with blindneſs, and led, 
without perceiving whither they were going, 
into the midſt of the city of Samaria, where 
their ſight returned to them, and they ſaw with 
| aſtoniſhment their ſituation. The Samaritans, 
however, though they had ſo much reaſon to 
complain of the virulent enmity of the king of 
Syria, did not treat them as priſoners, but ſent 
them home in perfect ſafety. - 
Notwithſtanding this a& of generoſity, Ben- 
hadad returned to the attack of Samaria once 
more; but it was the laſt time: Hazael, one of 
his generals, deprived him both of the crown 
and his life. Hazael retained the fame animo- 
fity againſt the Jews as his predeceſſor; ſince 
he took and pillaged Jeruſalem, and ſubjugated 
Ifrael and Judah. He likewiſe, by the taking 
of Elath, formed a great eſtabliſhment on the 


Origin of 
the Phoni- 
cians. 
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Red Sea. Under Hazael, Syria areived at the 
ſummit of its power.. 
Bok - Benhadad II. his ſon, loſt all his father had, 
gained, and became tributary to the Jews. 
Rezin effaced this ſtigma, and impreſſed it, in 


his turn, on Iſrael. Such cruel repriſals nations 


_ exerciſe againſt each other, without reflecting 
that they neceſſarily lead to their mutual de- 
ſtruction. Theſe two rival ſtates paſſed together, 
as we ſhall ſee, under the yoke of: the Aﬀly- 
rians. 


' Kingzof We ſcarcely know the ſituation of the two 


Harath and 


 Geſhur, ſmall kingdoms of Hamath and Geſhur. All 


= ind their importance was derived from their alliance 
with more conſiderable kingdams. Thus the 
l llaſt king of Geſhur ſtrengthened himſelf by 
giving his daughter, Talmai, in marriage to 
David; and when the protecting ſtates were 
overthrown by the Aſſyrians, thoſe they pro- 
tected were buried beneath their ruins, 


PHENICIANS. 


Pheenicia, The name of Phanicia, or more properly 


fituated be- 


twcen Sy- Phœnice, and thoſe of T yre and Sidon, the prin- 


, th 
. cipal cities of that country, preſent to the 


Judah, and 


- the Nied. mind the idea of one of the moſt commercial 


erent countries in the world. If we except the 
foreigners attracted thither by commerce, we 
| ſhall only find a people not very numerous, who 
were, perhaps, originally fugitives from Canaan, 
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ſtrengthened by alliances with Syrian or Egyp- 
tian families, ſcattered over a fertile tra& of 
land ſtretching along the coaſt of the Mediter- 
ranean. = 

The cities of Phœnice, overſtocked with in- Manners 
habitants, were obliged, on ſeveral occaſions, to 
reduce their exceſlive population, by ſending 
out colonies. From the coaſts of the Mediter- 
ranean, they extended themſelves to the ſtraits 
of Gibraltar, which they paſſed, and diſcovered 
me Britiſh iſles. Their ſituation was peculiarly 
favourable to their commercial ſpeculations. 
The ſea 'waſhed their coaſts; the foreſts of Le- 
banon furniſhed them in abundance with the 
wood proper for building ſhips. Sails, cordage, 
and every thing neceſſary for rigging them, they 
ealily obtained from Egypt. Their harbours 
were numerous, ſecure, and ſpacious ; and from- 
them they ſent forth fleets loaded not only with 
the fabrications of their manufactures, but with 
the productions of the eaſt and the ſouth, which 
they brought from Syria, and conveyed to every 
part of Greece, and even the countries beyond 3 
ſo that for ſeveral ages they were the factors of 
the weſt, and the bond of connection between 
the three quarters of the world. 

The Phœnicians not only poſſeſſed the in- 
duſtry and artifices of commerce, but likewiſe 
its jealouſy. When they were fometimes fol- 
lowed by competitors who endeavoured to diſ- 


aud cuſtoms, + 
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cover the places to which they reſorted, they 
would not only take a falſe courſe to avoid 


them, but even fail into ſtormy ſeas, and ſuch 


as were full of rocks and ſhoals, at the hazard 


of their deſtruction, in order to procure that of 
their rivals. They would even, when they were 


no longer in danger of being diſcovered, attack 


the ſhips of theſe curious obſervers, murder the 


_ crews, and fink the veſſels, to prevent their com- 
mercial connexions from being made known. 


The cities of this ſmall country were as 
famous as kingdoms in others. Tyre and Sidch 
poſſeſſed a great celebrity of this kind. In theſe 


opulent cities were cultivated, with ſucceſs, phi- 


loſophy, rhetoric, and all thoſe ſciences which 
require undiſturbed tranquillity, and a certain 
eaſe of circumſtances. The wants of commerce 
brought to perfection arithmetic, geometry, and 


_ aſtronomy. Workmen of every kind, ſculptors, 
painters, builders, carpenters, and architects, 


abounded. Great monarchs, when they wiſhed 
to erect ſumptuous edifices, or ſplendid monu- 
ments, had recourſe to the kings of this ſmall 
country. Thus Solomon having reſolved to build 


a magnificent temple at Jeruſalem, applied for 
workmen and directors of their works to Hiram, 


king of Tyre. 8 5 
It is an obſervation which will frequently pre- 
ſent itſelf, that thoſe cities in which the ſciences 


flouriſhed, .and knowledge was cultivated, and 
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which conſequently ought to have been. the aſy- 
lum of wiſdom and morals, were, on the con- 


trary, almoſt always the- vortex .of error, and 


the fink of corruption. We cannot but be 


aſtoniſhed that the Phœnicians, who had re- 


ceived from the patriarchs, their fathers, the 
knowledge of the true God, ſhould ſo ſoon 
have adopted the idolatry of the Syrians, their 
neighbours, by worſhipping the ſun under the 
name of Baal, the moon under that of Aſtarte, 
and under that of Moloch, fire, to which they 
conſigned human victims. | 

But a ſuperſtitious rite which was peculiar to 


them, was the celebration of the feſtival of 
Thammuz, or Adonis. Adonis was a young man 


of ſingular beauty, whoſe favour was courted 
by two rival goddeſſes, Venus and Diana. The 


former prevailed over the latter, who in a fit of 


jealous rage cauſed the object of their paſſion 
to be killed by a wild boar. Theſe amours, 
and their fatal cataſtrophe, were celebrated by 


the Pheenicians, both men and women, with 


all the refinements of debauchery. In memory 
of the grief of Venus, for the lofs of her lover, 
the women were obliged, on the day of the 
feſtival, to confecrate their hair on the altar of 
the temple ; unleſs they were willing to redeem 


it by an entire compliance, in the ſame temple, 


with the wiſhes of thoſe who might * 
themſelves. e 
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. natural phenomenon contributed to pre- 


ferve this cuſtom. Every year, at the ſame ſea. 


fon, the river called Adonis appeared of the 
colour of blood, becauſe then its wafers, ſwelled 
by the melting of the ſnows of Lebanon, roſe to 
the red lands, which they waſhed, and aſſum- 
- ed their hue. The people believed this was 
the effed of the blood which flowed from the 
wound of Adonis; and this belief e 
the ſuperſtition. | | 

It appears likewiſe, that the Ka icin 
were acquainted with the gods adored in Greece, 
even under the Grecian names, Jupiter, Mars, 
Neptune, Pluto, and others. The adventures 
which they related of them had a great re- 
| ſemblance to thoſe the Egyptians aſcribed to 
their gods under other names. This ſimilarity 
has given occaſion to ſome laborious writers to 
ſuppoſe a derivation and connexion in theſe 
idolatries. It is, however, probable, that among 
the Phaenicians, who were merchants, travellers, 
and mariners, every kind of ſuperſtitious belief 
and practice was to be found. N 


[ 8 Tyre and Sidon are celebrated for their ma. 


nufactures; the elegance of their works in wood, 
iron, gold, ſilver, braſs, and other metals; and 
for the whiteneſs and fineneſs of the linen they 
fabricated. It is believed that glaſs was in- 
vented by the inhabitants of Tyre. On its coaſt 
was found a ſmall ſhell-fiſh, which yielded 3 
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purple dye; but which is now no longer met 


with, Tyre was built firſt on the main land; 


afterwards on an iſland oppoſite ; and, laſtly, on 


that fame iſland become a peninſula by a dyke, 


on which houſes were erected. It appears by 
what remains of its ruins, which are not very 
magnificent, . that its inhabitants, knowing as 
merchants the advantages of œconomy, ſtudied 
utility more than ſplendor in their buildings. 
It may likewife be poſſible, that the narrow 
limits of their ground did not permit them to 
erect ſpacious and ſumptuous edifices. On the 
fide towards Sidon we ſtill find remains of 
magnificence common to both cities; among 
others, a vaſt ciſtern, from which water, after 


| having ſupplied Sidon, was conveyed to Tyre 


by canals formed in'the dyke. When Tyre was 


third named Aradus, were ſo near, that Tripoli 


la name given to it to ſignify the junction of 


three cities) covers the ground they occupied 
in ſuch a manner, that it cannot be ſaid to ſtand 
more on the. ſite of the one than that of the 
3 ä | 

Sidon, ſituated at a little diſtance from the ſea, 
was, no doubt, the reſidence of the grandees, 
while Tyre was that of the merchants. The 


removed to the iſland, theſe two cities, and a 


-- 


latter had two harbours, one for winter, and the 


other for ſummer; or, rather, by the favourable 


inflexion of the coaſt, the harbour might be en- 
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TY or failed out of, in every ſeafon. The 
cities of Phœnicia were not confined to the 
three we have mentioned; the heaps of ruins 7 
found in different places, prove the exiſtence of | 
cities in a much greater number than a country | 
ſo ſmall could ever have maintained, had it not 7 
been ſupported and enlivened by commerce. t 
Kings. Some of theſe cities were re publics, and others 0 
governed by kings. Of the latter, fabulous 0 
hiſtory names as the firſt Agenor and Phoenix, A 
from whom the country of Phenice took its | 
name. Cadmus, by the command of his father 
Agenor, went to ſeek his ſiſter Europa in 
Greece,where he diſcovered treaſures, and found- 
ed kingdoms. This, no doubt, bas a reference 
to the expeditions of maritime commerce. 
Kingzof The firſt king of Sidon, was Sidon the ſon of 
| Canaan. After him there is a very long chaſm 
to Tetramneſtus, who furniſhed three hundred 
gallies to Xerxes for his expedition againſt 
Greece; but whether as an ally or tributary 
we know not. Under Tennes, his ſucceſſor, 
however, the Sidonians had become ſubject to 
the Perſians, and revolted. Darius Ochus 
marched againſt them with all his forces, deter- 
mined to. ſubjugate or deſtroy them. After 
| having made a valiant defence, they propoſed 
to furrender on conditions; but there were 
| traitors among them, and the king himſelf 
abandoned his ſubjects. Thoſe to whom they 
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had deputed to the camp of the Perſians to conclude 


the treaty were inhumanly maſſacred. The enemy 


entered the city; the gates of which were given up 
to them, by the connivance of the king, who re- 
mained with the Perſians ; and the wretched inha- 
bitants, reduced to deſpair, ſhut themſelves up with 
their wives and children in their houſes, which they 
ſet fire to, and buried themſelves under the ruins 
of their country. Nothing remained to Darius but 
the aſhes, in which, however, he found great riches, 
both in melted metals, and valuable effects that had 
eſcaped the flames. The feeble king, who had aban- 
doned his people, gained nothing by his cowardice, 
for the conqueror, who deſpiſed him, n him to 
death. ä 
Some Sidonian families had ape in their ſhips 
from the cruelty of Darius. After his departure 
they returned to the ſmoking ruins of their city, 
vhich they rebuilt ; but they could not reſtore it to 
is former ſplendor. They ever after retained ſo im- 
phcable a hatred to the Perſians, that when Alexan- 
der made war on the latter, and preſented himſelf 
before Sidon, the inhabitants of that city opened 
their gates to him, in deſpite of their king Strato, 
who did not wiſh to receive a new yoke. Alexan- 
der-placed on the throne i in his ſtead a man who, 
by his wiſdom and virtue, had acquired, without 
ſecking it, the eſteem of all his fellow- citizens. He 
vas named Abdalonimus. The perſons deputed 
by the conqueror to carry him the crown found 
vor. 1, | 


Abdaloni- 
mus. a 
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him working in his garden. The ſceptre in his 


hand cauſed the kingdom to flouriſh, as the ſpade, 


when he wielded it, had beſtowed fertility on his 


garden. He rendered his people happy, and Juſt 5 


Kings of 
Tyre, Abi - 
bal, Hiram, 
1984. 


| Pygmalien, 


fied the choice of Alexander | 
The firſt king of Tyre of whom we have any cer: | 


tain knowledge is Abibal, the predeceſſor of Hiram, 
The latter is well known by his connections with 


Solomon, whom he furniſhed with wood from Le. 


0 
banon for the building of the temple at Jeruſalem, 2 
T 


and for fitting out his fleets. Theſe two kings 
propoſed to. each other enigmas to be reſolved; a Il / 
ſpecies of mental exertion in much eſteem among WW 7 
the ancients. 

We are acquainted with little more than the MW tl 
names of the kings who ſucceeded to Pygmalion. WW v: 


- The latter has left behind him the character of an ſe 


ambitious prince, who murdered his brother-in-law MW ar 


to obtain his treaſures, which, however, Dido, bis th 


widow, concealed from her brother, and carried bl 


Baal, 2420. 


waves, and landed on ſeveral coaſts, whence they 
carried off proviſions, and even women. At laſt, 


of Utica, a Tyrian colony, on the coaſt of Africa, 


away in ſhips. ' She was accompanied by a number I ch 
of adventurers, who wandered with her over the 
finding. themſelves well received by the inhabitants 


they founded Carthage in its vicinity. 
The Tyrians having excited the jealouſy of the 


: neighbouring monarchs, ſuffered two fieges, one of iſ © 


five, and another of thirteen years, during the reigns 4 
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of kings but little known; and at length a third 
by Nabuchodonoſor, or Nebuchadnezzar. After 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, the Tyrians put to ſea, in 


their veſſels, and abandoned to the conqueror their 
empty houſes, on which he wreaked his vengeance 


by deſtroying chem. 
Tyre at firſt ſtood on the tives of the main land, 
The Tyrians rebuilt it on a ſmall iſland, at a little 


diſtance from its former ſite, and fortified it in ſuch 


a manner as to render it almoſt impregnable. They 
made trial of a government by magiſtrates named 


ſuffetes, or judges, but afterwards returned uy 


royalty. 


Four kings reigned in obſcurity. - Under the laſt of 
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Strat, 


theſe, or during an interregnum, the ſlaves, who were 


very numerous at Tyre, murdered their maſters, 
ſeized on all their riches, and married their widows 
and daughters. They afterwards reſolved to chooſe 
themſelyes- a king; but their chiefs, when aſſem- 


bled, not being able to agree in the object of their 


choice, at length determined that he who ſhould firſt 
perceive the riſing ſun the next morning, ſhould be 


proclaimed king, as the moſt favoured by the gods. 


lt happened that one of them had ſaved the life of 


bis maſter Strato, by whom he had always been 


treated with humanity ; and to him the ſlave related 


the reſult of their deliberation. © No doubt,” faid 


Strato, © they will all look towards the eaſt ; but 


do you turn your eyes towards the weſt, and fix 
them on the higheſt tower, in the moſt elevated 


oh 
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cc part of the- city, and you will firſt perceive the 
<-rays of the ſun illuminating its ſummits.” The 


. advice was followed, and ſucceeded. The ſlaves 


were greatly aſtoniſhed ; and conceiving that ſo 
much ſagacity exceeded the bounds of their ordi. 


nary capacity, required their companion to inform 


them from whom he had learned the expedient, 
Hie confeſſed that it was from Strato his maſter, 


whom he had preſerved, together with his ſon, in 
gratitude for the kind treatment he had received 
from him. The ſlaves conſidering Strato as a man 


; who had been preſerved by the particular provi. 
| dence of the gods proclaimed him king. 


Azclmic, = 


taking of 
| Tyre, 2667. 


His ſon ſucceeded him, and the ſceptre paſſed into 
the hands of his deſcendants, of whom the laſt was 
named Azelmic. During his reign, Alexander 


came, as he ſaid, to revenge the injury done by the 


ſlaves to their maſters more than two hundred years 
before. Any pretext is ſufficient with a conqueror : 


but he found men whom his victories had not ter- 
rified, and who were firmly reſolved to defend them. 


e That they might remain inflexible in their 
reſolution, and not ſwerve from it through tender- 


neſs, they ſent their wives and children to Carthage. 
Their walls were ſtrong, well provided with offen- 
ſive and defenſive machines; they were ſurrounded 


by the ſea, and protected by a fleet. 
After a number of unſucceſsful aſſaults, Alexan- 


1 der was convinced that he could employ but one 
eſficacious mode of attack againſt an iſtand, which 


. - 
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was to join it to the main land. He therefore began 


| the laborious work of carrying a dyke or mole 


acroſs the ſea, , Then was it that the courage and 
induſtry of the beſiegers were fully diſplayed, 


Their divers diſperſed the ſtones that had been 


thrown into the ſea, and by the aſſiſtance of their 


boats they tore away the trees and beams which 


had been driven in to fix the blocks of ſtone. The 
work nevertheleſs advanced, and ſoon it was neceſ- 
ary to come to cloſe engagement, In this extre- 
mity, there were no means to which the beſieged 
had not recourſe, They drove off the affailants 


yith flaming darts, or caught them with long hooks, 
and daſhed them down between the mole and the - 


city, From the top of their walls, they poured on 
them boiling oil and burning ſand, which entering 
between the joints of their armour, burnt them 


alive, and extorted from them the moſt dreadful 


cries, 

The ſiege laſted ſeven months. Alexander at 
laſt carried the place ſword in hand, and entered it 
an enraged conqueror, He put two thouſand of 
the Tyrians to the ſword, and crucified two thou. 
land along the walls. They are,“ faid he, © a 
* race of ſlaves, and deſerve the diſgraceful puniſh. 
* ment of ſlaves. To give an air of juſtice to a 
cruelty which was e the effect of revenge for 
the loffes he had ſuffered during the ſiege, he ſpared 
the deſcendants of Strato. What remained of 
? yre, Alexander demoliſhed, and built a new 
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city c on its ruins, of which he tiled himſelf the 
founder, 
Kings of The conqueror experienced, if not . at 
Arad. Ez 
Geroftratus. leaſt hoſtile intentions on the part of Geroſtratus, 
dhe third king of Arad, a ſmall country, of which 
Aradus, the capital, ſituated in an iſland, was the 
whole ſtrength, Geroſtratus wiſhed to remain 
faithful to his alliance with Darius; but his fon 
gave up all the ſtrong places of the country. The 
father thought it moſt. for his intereſt to approve, 
ſeemingly at leaſt, what his ſon had done, and make 
his ſubmiſſion to Alexander, who was willing to ac. 
_ cept as voluntary what was in reality the effect of 
| _ neceſſity. Phœnice afterwards came under the go. 
vernment of the generals of Alexander. 


Jews. | Returning from the "EY we arrive at the 
land of Judea, compoſed of the countries which we 
have already deſcribed in e of the different 

nations of Canaan. 

8 The Jews claim for their father Abraham, the ſon 

PT OY: of Terah, the tenth in lineal deſcent from Shem, 

the ſon of Noah, of whom Moſes has given us the 
genealogy. The deſcendants of Shem ſpread them- 
ſelves from Atmenia, where the ark is ſuppoſed to 
have reſted, to Meſopotamia, and thence into Chal 
dea, where Abraham was born. As he was to be 
the parent-ſtock of a great people, God ſeparated 

him from the other deſcendants of Shem, by cauling 


A 
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Terah to leave Chaldea, and remove with his ſon 


into the country of Haram, near Meſopotamia, 
where he died. Abraham intended likewiſe to take 
up his abode there, but the divine will, of which he 
was informed by inſpiration, conducted him into 
the land of Canaan, which was to be the inheritance 
of his children. 

From this period commences a long ſeries of 
events related in the ſacred books of the Jews, and 
repreſented as immediately directed by the hand of 
God. Thoſe who refuſe to acknowledge the divine 
influence in the facts of which we are about to give 
a ſuccinct hiſtory, object that there were few an- 
cient nations who did not believe themſelves eſtab- 


Inſpiration 
of the ſacred - 


hſhed by miracles, and imagine their founders, or - 
firſt legiſlators, to have had an immediate intercourſe 


or connection with the Divinity. In conſequence 


of this perſuaſion, however wonderful the facts may 
be which are contained in their annals, they conſider 
them as the ſacred depoſitories of truth. If, there- 
fore, ſay they, the miracles with which other ancient 
chronicles are filled, prevent our belief of them, 


why ſhould we grant it to the Hebrew enen | 


Wich have the ſame defect? 
The anſwer of the Jews to this objection is found, 
they tell us, in the hiſtory itſelf. Not confined to 


the relation of paſt events, the ſacred books foretel 
future, They predi& the fate of empires many 
ages before the event; point out the time of their 
riſe and fall; devote to complete and eternal deftrue- 
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tion the. moſt Honriſläng cities in the moment of 
their brighteſt ſplendor : as of the great and ſump. 


tuous Babylon, of which even the ſite, according 


te the menace of the prophet, is ſought in vain, 


They called Cyrus by his name before he exiſted; 

and foretold with equal certainty the victories nd 
diſaſters of Nebuchadnezzar. In fine, the ſacred 
writers deſcribe, long before they happened, as if 
they were preſent to their eyes, the calamities de- 
ſtined to the nations who were enemies to the 


| choſen people, and the merited misfortunes which 
were to puniſh that ſame people. | 


Whence then, add both the Jewiſh and Chil. 


| tian theologians, did theſe authors derive their Pre- 


ſeience, if not from him to whom the future i is as 


the preſent and the paſt? Now it is contrary to all 
probability, that men who had received ſuch com. 
munications from the Supreme Being, and were 
choſen to be his organs, ſhould have, given to the 
world as truth a tiſſue of falſehoods. However ex- 


traordinary, therefore, theſe facts or theſe motives 


may appear, though their poſlibility or their juſtice 
may ſeem. irreconcileable to our ideas, ſince hiſto- 


rians, whoſe veracity admits of no doubt, relate theſe 


facts and their motives as inſpired, commanded, 


and directed by the Author of nature, Who can 


change the laws he has created; they ought to be 
received with ſincere conyiction, without explana- 
tion or comment, as if they required an apology. It 


may be nen a8 Aa merit — this hiſtory, which 
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muſt be allowed, even by thoſe who deny its divine 
inſpiration, that 1t alone, among all the ancient an- 
nals, informs us accurately of the formation, pro- 
eſs, and various viciſſitudes of a nation during A 
9 ſeries of ages. Hence we ſhall enter into par- 
ticulars relative to the affairs of the Jewiſh people, | 
which a frequent interruption in the ſucceſſion of 
facts will prevent us from in the hiſtory « of other | 
nations. | N 
The firſt care of Abraham, after he arrived in J 6. | 1 
the land of Canaan, was to erect an altar to the : 
true God, who appeared to him, and confirmed the 
promiſe he had before made to him, to give that 
land to. his children. A great famine compelled 
him to remove into Egypt, where the beauty of his 
vife Sarah, the daughter of his uncle, expoſed him 
to ſome danger from Pharaoh, the king of that 
country. He had agreed with her that he would 
call her his ſiſter, leſt the king ſhould cauſe him to 
be diſpatched, if he knew him to be her huſband, | 
to procure her for himſelf. In fact, Pharaoh be- ii 
leving Sarah to be the ſiſter and not the wife of "Mn 
Abraham, wiſhed to add her to the number of his | | i 
mes ; but God informed him of the crime he was 
about to commit, and he refrained from it. The i 
famine ceaſed, and Abraham returned into Canaan, | 
As he had no children, and expected none from | 
Sarah, who was now much advanced i in years, he 
propoſed to beſtow all his wealth on Eliezer, his 
principal domeſtic, Sarah, within g at leaſt to ſee 
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an heir to her huſband, propoſed to him to take 
Hagar his ſervant. He did fo, and by her had 3 


ſion named Iſhmael. Sarah likewiſe became a mo- 


ther, and brought forth Iſaac, whom his father cir. 
cumciſed. Abraham having himſelf undergone the 


operation of circumciſion by command of God, 


impoſed the obligation of it on all his poſterity, as 
an indelible ſign of the covenant contracted with 
him by the Divine Being. 
A miſunderſtanding taking place between the two 
mothers, Abraham was obliged to ſend away Hagar 
and her ſon, who took their way towards the deſert, 
Iſhmael there became the father of the Arabs, a 
nation who, according to the promiſe made to 
Abraham, never were ſubjected. He kept with 
him the ſon of the free woman, Iſaac, the object of 
his tendereſt affection, on whom reſted all the bleſſ- 
ings promiſed to the Jewiſh re of which he 
was to be the father. 
Ihe faith of Abraham in the dente be to 
Tha and his deſcendants was put to'a ſevere proot, 
God commanded him to ſacrifice this beloved child, 
Without complaining, without a murmur, though 


his heart was rent with the moſt diſtreſſing feelings, 


Abraham laid on his ſon the wood that was to form 
the pile on which he was to be conſumed, and they 
went both of them together. When arrived at the 
place he bound the innocent victim, but when he 
was about to ſtrike the fatal blow, an angel pre- 
vented him; and God, ſatisfied with his obedience, 
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confirmed to him with an oath the promiſes he had | 


before made. After this, Sarah died, and the patri- 


arch eſpouſed Keturah, by whom he had fix children. 


Jo theſe he allotted certain portions of his property 


in ſuch a manner that they had nothing to claim 


from Iſaac. They likewiſe took their way towards 


Arabia, and were n with the children of 


Iſhmael. | 
The marriage of Iſaac, the fruit of which was to 


Marriage of 
Iſaac. ; 


be a ſacred nation, required precautions. Abra- 


ham, therefore, wiſhed to give him a maiden of his 
own family, and with this view ſent his ſervant 


Eliezer into his native country, whence he brought 
to him Rebecca, the daughter of his brother-in-law. | 
She comforted the old age of Abraham, but did not 


become a mother till after his death. 
Jacob and Eſau, two twins of which ſhe was de- 


Jacob and 
Eſau, £ I 52. 


; heeted, had given proofs, even in their mother's 
| womb, of the animoſity which was to ſubſiſt be- 
_ tween them. Eſau was the firſt-born, but he af. 


terwards ſold his birth-right to Jacob; and this ceſ- 


ſion was the ſource of diſcord between the two 
brothers, becauſe to the birth-right of the elder was 


attached the poſſeſſion of all the advantages pro- 
miſed to Abraham; and among others that of 
being the head and father of a people among whom 
ſhould be born the Meſſiah, who ſhould extend his 


kingdom over the whole earth. 
The hatred of Eſau obliged Jacob to ſeek an 


«lum in the family of his mother Rebecca. In 


2 and 
Rachel, 
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the houſe of his uncle Laban he found two cou- 
ſins, of whom Rachel, the younger, won his heart. 


HFle aſked her in marriage. By an artifice of La- 


ban, who wiſhed to marry the elder firſt, he found 


| himſelf the wife of Leah, and did not obtain the 


object of his wiſhes till after fourteen years? perſe. 
verance; during the greater part of which time his 


labour was e for che 1 n of his father. 
| in-law. | 


Their child In the houſe of Lhe: were born, of the two 


JEN. 


wives and their handmaids, the ten ſons of Jacob 


who became fathers of tribes, and one daughter 
named Dinah, Among theſe, only two were the 


© ſons of Rachel, who, after a long barrenneſs, 


brought forth Joſeph and Benjamin, the youngeſt 


of the ten. Joſeph afterwards became the father 
of two _— who e the twelve tribes 


85 of 


Meeting of 


2 and 


| After a lapſe of dein years, which he had em. 
ployed in accumulating a fund of wealth, Jacob 


was deſirous to fhew his father his numerous fa. 


mily ; Laban, who found his ſtay with him greatly | 


to his intereſt, wiſhed to retain him; but his ſon- 
in-law eluded his vigilance, and . His 


father-in-law purſued and overtook him, but they 


came to an amicable accommodation, and Jacob 
continued his journey, 


Eſcaped from this danger, he was ſoon after ex. 


poſed to a greater from Eſau. Jacob, when he ap- 


proached the habitation of Iſaac his father, near 
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latter, but received no anſwer, and was ſoon in- 


accompanied by an armed band. Their ancient 
enmity gave him ſufficient reaſon to entertain ap- 


that friendſhip had induced Eſau to come out to 
meet him. Jacob, as ſoon as he heard of the ap- 
proach of his brother, had diſpoſed his ſervants, 
vomen, and children, in two companies; and when 
Efau arrived, they were ſucceſſively to lay the pre- 


he perceived Jacob, ran to meet him, and fell on 


with to accompany and eſcort him to their father; 
but Jacob, ſomewhat diſtruſting this reconcilation, 
excuſed himſelf. from accepting his offer. Eſau 

returned to Idumæa where he dwelt, and Jacob re- 
ſided with Iſaac in the land of Canaan, where his 
father died, and was buried by his two ſons, who 
lad him in the tomb of Abraham: Eſau re- 
turned into his adopted country, and Jacob, as en- 
joying the birth-right of the elder, took up his re- 
ſidence in the paternal domain. 

He had not the ſatisfaction to bring hither his 
beloved Rachel; ſhe had died before he reached 
his father; and 3 and Benjamin remained the 
conſolation of his old age. Several of his other 
ſons occaſioned him much affliction : Reuben de- 
filed himſelf with an inceſtuous commerce with the 


whom Eſau dwelt, ſent to make ſubmiſſion to the ; 


formed that his brother was coming to meet him 


prehenſions; but he found, to his great ſatisfaction, | 


ſents they bore at his ſcet. Eſau, however, when 


his neck and kiſſed him, He likewiſe expreſſed a 
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8 concubine of his own FX RR ; and Simeon and 


Levi, with atrocious revenge and perfidious barba- 
rity, maſſacred all the males of a people who had 
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confided in their word. Dan, Napthali, Aſhur, 


= and Judah, incurred the guilt of a crime, in their 
treatment of Joſeph, which had an influence on the 


fortune of the. whole family. 


Jacob entertained for this ſon of Rachel a par- 


Wr which excited the jealouſy of his other child- 


The tender age of Joſeph prevented him 
— obviating the effects of this jealouſy, and per- 


baps even from obſerving it. He related to them, in 


the preſence of his father, two dreams. I dream- 


| | « ed,” ſaid he, that we were binding ſheaves in 
e the field, and lo! my ſheaf aroſe, and ſtood up- 


“right, and behold your ſheaves ſtood round 
e about, and made obeiſance to my ſheaf.” He 
foon after had another. © Methought,” ſaid he, 
<« the ſun and the moon and the eleven ſtars made 
& obeiſance me.” Jacob rebuked his ſon for the 


vanity. which theſe dreams ſeemed to indicate. His 


brethren however were not content with this rebuke, 


but concerted a plan of vengeance; and ſeeing him 


one day coming to them from their father, in the 
deſert where they kept their cattle, they ſaid one to 
another: Here is this dreamer coming, let us 


c flay him, and caſt him into ſome pit, and ſay 


cc that a wild beaſt has devoured him.” 
They were about to carry their cruel purpoſe - 


into execution, when Reuben prevented them, re- 
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preſenting to them what a horrid act it was to ſhed 
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the blood of their brother, and adviſing them to 


let him down into a dry pit, where he muſt ſoon 


periſh with hunger. His deſign was to draw him 


out when they ſhould' be gone, and carry him 
home. A caravan of Ihmaelite merchants, how- 
ever, chancing to paſs by, the brothers of Joſeph 
drew him out of the' pit, and ſold him. To pre- 
vent Jacob from entertaining any ſuſpicion of the 
crime they had committed, they ſent a remnant of 
his garment which they had dipped in blood, inſi- 
nuating that he muſt have been devoured by wild 
beaſts. The unhappy father believed the ſuggeſ- 
tion, and transferred the affection he had ſhared 
between the two children of Rachel to Benjamin 
alone, without, however, ceaſing to regret the loſs 

of Joſeph. 5 
The merchants carried their ſlave into Egypt, 
and ſold him to Potiphar, a chief officer of the 
crown. His maſter found him poſſeſſed of ſuch 
extraordinary abilities that he confided to him the 
care of his domeſtic affairs; while his miſtreſs too 
much admired' his perſonal qualities. She wiſhed 
to ſeduce him, he refuſed ; ſhe perſiſted, and he 
fled :: ſhe endeavoured to hold him by the ſleeve of 
his garment, and it remained in her hand. This, 
which was the proof of Joſeph's innocence, became, 
in the hands of this vindictive woman, the evidence 
of his guilt. She accuſed him of having offered vio- 
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lence to her: his maſter believed her, and threw 


his ſlave into the royal priſon. 


He here found the chief butler and chief baker 
of the king, confined in conſequence of being ac- 
cuſed of ſome crimes, and waiting their trial. In 
this ſituation, it was not ſurprizing that their 


thoughts, during their ſleep, ſhould be employed 
on their approaching fate. They dreamed dreams, 
which they communicated to Joſeph, who interpret. 
ed them; predicting to the baker that he ſhould ſuf. 
fer death, and to the butler that he ſhould be re- 
ſtored to his office : both which events came to paſs 


as he foretold. 


We may obſerve in this hiſtory the opinion pre- 


| n in thoſe times, that dreams were inſpirations 


relative to future events. Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 


likewiſe dreamed, and after he awaked his dreams 
. occaſioned him great diſquiet of mind. All the 
 fages of Egypt were called on to explain them, but 


none of them were able. The perplexity of the 
king brought to the recollection of the chief butler 


the interpreter of his dream when he was in priſon. 


He was accordingly introduced to the king, who told 


him his dream, I ſeemed,” ſaid the king, to ſtand 
on the bank of the river, and ſeven cows, fat-fleſh- 


ed and well-favoured, came up out of the river and 


fed ina meadow. After them came up ſeven other 


4 cows, poor and very ill- favoured; and they ate 
ct up the firſt ſeven fat cows. likewiſe dreamed 
* that I ſaw ſeven ears of corn on one ſtalk, full 
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« and good, which were devoured by ſeven other 
„ ears that were withered, thin, and blaſted with 
« the eaſt- wind. 4 Prince,” replied Joſeph, <* the 
_ & ſeven fat cows and the ſeven full ears ſignify 
« ſeyen years of extraordinary plenty, which ſhall 
< be followed by ſeven years of dreadful famine, 
« repreſented by the ſeven lean cows and the ſeven 
« thin ears. Thus the two dreams ſignify the 


_ « ſame thing; but the repetition of the prognoſtic 
. announces that the event is certain, and ſhall 


« ſoon come to paſs. It appertains to your pru- 
e dence, therefore, to chuſe ſuch a perſon as may 
de capable of taking the moſt effectual meaſures 
to prevent the calamities which muſt otherwiſe 
4 be expected to enſue from ſeven years of famine.” 
In conſequence of the teſtimonies the king had re- 
Cceived of the underſtanding of Joſeph, this choice 
was ſoon made. Pharaoh committed to him the 
whole management of his plan; and the miniſter 
cauſed large magazines to be built, and appointed, 
in every province, commiſſaries to receive the fifth 
part of the wheat of each of the years of plenty to 
provide a ſtock againſt thoſe of famine. 

The famine which had been predicted took 


| place, and was dreadful in its effects. It was felt 


principally by the neighbouring nations, who had 
been accuſtomed to procure their ſubſiſtence from 
Egypt. As for the Egyptians, by the aid of the 


reſerve of corn in ;eir granaries, they ſuffered but 


little, and were even able to derive money from 
VOL. I. | K 
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Joſeph and 
his brethren, 
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the fale of their grain to * Jacob, preſſed 


like the reſt of the inhabitants of Canaan by fa- 


mine, knowing that corn might be purchaſed in 


Egypt, ſent thither his ten ſons to buy ſome. 
Tien men who appear to be brothers naturally 
attract attention. Joſeph was informed of their ar- 
rival, cauſed them to be- brought before him, and 


recognized them. They requeſted corn of him for 


money, which they offered. He interrogated them, 


With an air of ſuſpicion, relative to their country, 
their profeſſion, and their family; and notwithſtand- 
ing the fimplicity and ſincerity of their anſwers, aſ- 


ſuming an air of dignity and authority: You 
are, ſaid he to them, impoſtors, ſpies, who 


come to diſcover the weakneſs of the kingdom | 
in order to attack it.. No,“ anſwered they, 
te we are neither lerne nor traitors; but all bre- 


es thren, and ſons of the ſame father, with whom we 
& have left a ſtill younger brother to conſole him 
« for the loſs of one who is dead. Well, ' r 

plied the miniſter, let one of you, go and ra 


eme this younger brother; while the reſt of 


you remain as hoſtages,” They could not re- 
fuſe their conſent to this aal ; and Joſeph or- 
dered them to be led to Priſoon 
They remained there three ol during. which 
time they- reciprocally upbraided each other with 
their eruel treatment of their unhappy. brother. 


« What has happened to us,“ ſaid they, is a juſt 
< puniſhment of our crime.“ Joſeph was informed 
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of what they aid, and as a fraternal heart is eaſily 


ſoftened, he thought them ſufficiently puniſhed, and 
had them again brought before him. I am con- 


tent, faid he, with a ſingle hoſtage : : let the 


« others go. Do what I have required-of you and 


« live; for I fear God.“ The lot fell upon 5 


meon, and the reſt ſet out on their journey. , 'On 
opening their ſacks to give provender to their beaſts, 
each found his money among the corn. This o- 


caſioned them equal aſtoniſhment and perplexity. | 


Was it done with a view to treat them as robbers, 
and to make ſlaves of them when they ſhould re- 
turn to redeem their hoſtage? After ſome conſi- 
deration, having ſatisfied themſelves with the means 

they had deviſed to prove their innocence, they 
judged it moſt adviſeable not to return back, but 
continued their journey. 


When they had reached home, and c: came before 


their father Jacob, it was firſt neceſſary to con- 
ſole him for the abſence of Simeon; but this 


vas not the greateſt difficulty they had to ſur- 
mount; they were likewiſe to prevail on him to 


part with Benjamin for a time? At them ention of 
this propoſal, the good old man burſt into tears. 


He recollected the loſs of his beloyed Joſeph'; and' 
could not confent to part with the only remaining 


offspring + of his dear Rachel. But at length the 

inereaſing preſſure of famine, the entreaties of his 

children, the ſolemn engagement of Judah to bring 

back — with him, prevailed on the patriarch 
. 


| 
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to grant his conſent, though with the utmoſt relud. 


ance. He embraced his beloved ſon, preſſed him 


in his arms, and moſt earneſtly conjured his other 


ſons, calling each by his name, to take the * 
care of their brother. 
On their way, they diſcourſed together on the 


| object and iſſue of their journey. They imagined 
they had only to make their appearance, prove they 


were not robbers by returning the money they had 


found in their ſacks, ſhew Benjamin, deliver Si. 


meon, load their beaſts, and depart. They found 
their brother Simeon in good health, and extremely 
well fatisfied with the manner in which he had 


| been treated. The miniſter received them with 


courteſy and diſtinction, made them dine with him, 


and ſent them diſhes from his table. One circum- 
Nance particularly attracted their attention: the 


diſhes were ſet before them, one after the other, 
not indiſcriminately, or according to the places they 


occupied, but according to the age of each; and 
to Benjamin was preſented a portion five times 
larger than thai of the others. 


After this obſervation, which gave ham ſome 


diſquietude, and after an affectionate parting with 


th2 miniſter, they ſet out on their return home. 


But they had not gone far before they found them- 
ſelves purſued by a company of armed men, with the 


ſteward of the miniſter at their head, who charged 


them with ſtealing his maſter's cup. All with in- 
dignation denied the charge, and demanded that 
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their baggage might be ſearched ; but how great 
was their ſurprize when the cup was found in Ben- 
jamin's Tack ! | 
were now brought as Sin before the 
miniſter. After ſome ſevere reproaches, I might,” 
faid he, *'condemn you all to ſlavery, but I will 
4 content myſelf with the guilty perſon; let 
« the reſt return in peace to their father.” At 
this terrible ſentence, they all threw themſclves 
at the feet of the miniſter, proteſting the inno- 
cence of their younger brother; and Judah eſpeci- 
ally, who had engaged for his ſafety, repreſented 
the ſevere affliction of his. aged father, who muſt 
die with grief. He offered even to remain a ſlave 
himſelf in the place of Benjamin. He preſſed, en- 
treated, and conjured with ſo much earneſtneſs, 
that Joſeph could no longer ſuppreſs his feelings. 
He cauſed the Egyptians who furrounded him to 
retire, and when alone with his brethren, threw 
himſelf into their arms, exclaiming with a voice 
half. ſtifled with his tears I am Joſeph your bro- 
« ther; doth my father yet live?” Theſe few words 
explained all the contrarieties in his conduct, in 
which the marks of his reſentment only ſhewed 
more conſpicuouſly his fraternal tenderneſs. 
The report that the brothers of the miniſter had 
arrived, was ſoon ſpread through the court. The 
king wiſhed to ſee them. He told Joſeph to ſend 
for his family into Egypt, and to appoint them there 
2 refidenee ſo agreeable that they might never be 
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tempted. to regret the country they had left. This 


gracious order was accompanied with carriages to 
convey the women and children. Joſeph added to 


theſe, prefents of garments, perfumes, and other 
coſtly things, for each of his brethren and his fa, 


ther; and requeſted them to prevail on the good 
old man to come down into Egypt, and vainels his 


elevation and proſperit. 
Many words and repetitions MY have been ne. 
cellary for the brethren of qoſeph, to make Jacob 


underſtand and believe all the wonders of their 


journey. At each new circumſtance, the old man, 


Vith his eyes bathed in tears of joy, exclaimed: It 


is enough! Joſeph, my ſon is yet alive; I vill go 


* and ſee him before 1 die. His wiſh was accom- 
pliſhed: he was conveyed, with all his family, to 
Egypt. Joſeph went to meet him, and aſſigned him 
a reſidence in the land of Goſhen, a fertile country, 
proper for paſturage, between the Nile and the Red 


Sea. Thus the children of Jacob, ſeparated from 
the reſt of the poſterity of Abraham, and that of 


Eſau, were ſettled and multiplied in à country fo- 
reign to that which had been promiſed to them. 
They then abandoned a mall part of that land, to 


which they were one OP to return to __— the 


whole. | 
Jacob, at the time of his Sith, tte his hon 
around his bed, and gave them his benediction. It 


contained a remarkable prediction of what ſhould 


happen to each of the tribes of which they were to 
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be the fathers; their ſucceſſes, misfortunes, con- 
nexions, diſorders, and even their diſtinguiſning 
characters. He likewiſe requeſted of them that his 


body might be carried to Canaan, to the ſepulchre 
of his fathers. Joſeph made him this promiſe, and 
performed it. Joſeph, likewife, in his turn, re- 


quired of his children to convey his body to the 
ſame ſepulchre which had formerly been bought 
by Abraham; and the expreſſion of this with gave 


him an opportunity to foretel to the Iſraelites, in 


the moſt poſitive manner, that they would not re- 
main in Egypt. Yet the promiſes of the king, the 
meaſures taken by Joſeph for their ſecurity, the 
paſtoral and patriarchal life which they continued 


to lead, and their rapid increaſe in numbers and 
- ſtrength, ſeemed to preſage a permanent eſtabliſſi- 
ment ſecure from any revolution. 


How  imperfe&t ſoever our idea may be of the Tir patri- 
ſimple manners of the country the inhabitants of 
which have not their minds and bodies exhauſted. 
by exceſſive and forced labours, it will not be diffi. 


cult to conceive the nature of the patriarchal life, 
the firſt mode of life of the Hebrews, and perhaps 
of every people. The care of cattle, hunting, huſ- 
bandry, houſehold occupations, and the duties of 


hoſpitality, divided their time, and cauſed their days 
to glide away without diſcontent or irkſomeneſs. 


Paternal government maintained tranquillity in the 


families; the unity of divine worſhip collected them 
at ſtated times which became feſtival days; occa- 
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ſional meetings produced marriages, of which pru- 


dence contracted the bond, and a numerous pro- 


geny was the offspring. If to a long life, the reward 


of labour and frugality, we add the effect of poly- 
gamy, long authoriſed among the Hebrews, from 
the religious deſire of having a number of children, 


we ſhall eaſily admit that it is poſſible, that in about 


a a hundred and ſixty years, twelve families ſhould 
have increaſed to ſix hundred thouſand fighting 
men, without including girls and women, males 


under twenty, or old men above ſixty. 
As little ſhall we be ſurprized that ſo great a mul- 


titude ſhould have cauſed ſome apprehenſion and 
jealouſy among the Egyptians : but ſince they had 


afforded a retreat-in their country to the family of 
their ancient miniſter, they ought to have endea- 


voured to attach them to them by benefits; or at 


leaſt not to treat them in ſuch a manner as might 
give them any juſt cauſe of complaint : or, in fine, 


if they were diflatisfied, to ſend them back into 
their former country, or any other in which they 


might wiſh to eſtabliſh themſelves. But, on the 
contrary, they wiſhed to retain them as ſlaves. 
They had recourſe to every kind of oppreſſion, 
hard labours, exorbitant taxes, and the moſt inſult- 


ing degradations, to depreſs and enfeeble this na- 


tion. Perceiving that the number of the Hebrews 


ſtill continued to increaſe in. ſuch a manner as to 


render it neceſſary to guard againſt the effects of 
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their deſpair, Pharaoh, which appears to have been 
the general name of all the kings of Egypt, iſſued 
an edict, perhaps the moſt barbarous ever promul- 
rated by any tyrant. He ordered, under pain of 
death, all the Egyptian "midwives, when called by 
the Hebrew women, to kill all the male children 
and all the Hebrew women who ſhould be lad 
by themſelves, without the aſſiſtance of the Egyptian 
women, 'to kill with their own 1 hands all their male 
children. 

An Ifraelitiſh woman ed Jochebed, of the 
tride of Levi, had two children before the publica- 
tion of this cruel edict. A third was born after it: 
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| ſhe kept her ſon concealed three months; but at 


length, apprehenſive that a ſearch might be made 
which would be as fatal to herſelf as to her child, 
yet willing to ſpare herſelf the miſery of ſeeing him 
expire before her eyes, ſhe put him into a ſmall ark, 
or box, and expoſed him on the Nile, taking the 
precaution to place her daughter Miriam near, to 


ſee what became of the child. It chanced that the 


daughter of Pharaoh was walking on the bank of 
the river. She diſcovered the ark, cauſed it to be 
brought to her, opened it, and was greatly moved 
by the beauty and cries of the infant. She aſked 


for a nurſe for it, and Miriam, the fiſter, who only | 
waited this order, went and fetched her mother. 


The princeſs thus, without knowing it, reſtored the 
child to the maternal boſom, took him ' afterwards 


to the palace, and conceived ſuch an affection for 
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him, that: ſhe cauſed him to be brought up under 
her own immediate inſpection. 4 

She gave him the name of Moſes, which fene 
one ſaved from the water. He was inſtructed in 


all the learning of the Egyptians, promoted a 
court, and it is even ſaid commanded armies. His 


mother had doubtleſs' not neglected to inform him 
of the hiſtory of his birth and preſervation. A 


natural attachment to his own nation inſpired hin 


with an averſion to its oppreſſors, of which he gave 
proofs, not only by the compaſſion he teſtified for 
the oppreſſed; but by violent repriſals. This bold. 
nefs'rendered him ſuſpected, and he was obliged to 


fly and conceal himſelf in the country of Midian, 


at the reſidence of his father-in-law Jethro, where 


be remained forty years. It is believed that during 


this retirement he wrote the book of Job. In fact, 


the ſublime ideas in this work, which is a ſpecies of 


poem, greatly reſemble the majeſtic beauties found 
in the ſongs of which Moſes is certainly the author, 
It was at the end of this long retirement that God 
revealed to him his deſign to make uſe of him to 
deliver his people from the captivity in which they 


groaned. The Divine Being appeared to him, 


ſpoke to him, heard his objections, anſwered them 
with condeſcenſion, and overcame his repugnance 


with miracles. Moſes, convinced of the certainty 
5 of his miſſion, ſet out for Egypt, 5 and by the way 


found his brother Aaron, who, guided by divine 


inſpiration, had come to meet him. 
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- Theſe two men having arrived in the country 
inhabited -by the Hebrews, communicate to them 
the command-of God, concert. their meaſures, and 


_ preſent themſelves before the king of Egypt. We 


are ſent, Said they to him, © by. the Lord God 
of Hrael, who commands his people, under pain 
«of the ſevereſt puniſhments, to go three days 


& journey into the deſert to celebrate a feſtival in his 


«. honour, and offer unto him ſacrifices. But Pha- 


naoh anſwered, I know not your God, and I defy 
„ his anger. To prove more evidently his con- 
tempt of this command, he oppreſſed the Hebrews 
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with additional labour. The latter, who, relying on 


the word of Moſes, now expected a ſpeedy deliver- 


ance, broke out into murmurs and complaints. 


Moſes had recourſe to the Lord. Prefent your- 


s ſelves again before him, ſaid God, I will give 


you the power to work ſuch miracles as ſhall at 


laſt convince his incredulity.” 

© Endowed with the power of commanding nature, 
and enforcing obedience, Moſes threw down his ſtaff 
before the king, and it became a ſerpent. He 


ſtruck with it the waters of the Nile, and they were 


turned into blood. He ſtruck them again, and an 
immenſe multitude of frogs was ſpread over the 


Whole face of the kingdom, and filled the houſes. 


The magicians of Pharaoh imitated theſe prodigies, 
and their arts hardened the king in his obſtinacy. 


He, however, promiſed to let the Iſraelites go; but 


retracted his word, and renewed his promiſe, as the 
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plagues ceaſed and recommenced. Moſes inflicted a 


variety of them. He cauſed to be produced ſwarms 


of inſects, as thick as the duſt of the field, which 


tormented both man and beaſt. He filled the air 


with flies which ſpoiled and corrupted every thing 


they approached. The cattle were ſmitten with a 


grievous murrain, and all the cattle of Egypt died. 
The men were covered with fetid and dangerous 
ulcers. The heavens were obſcured with clouds that 
poured forth torrents of rain and hail, while light. 


nings and thunder filled every heart with diſmay, 
All Egypt was laid waſte, and the little verdure 
which remained became the prey of locuſts, who 
came at the call of Moſes. During ſeveral days 
this unhappy country was enveloped in a darkneſs 
fo thick, that there ſeemed reaſon tg fear the ſun 


had diſappeared for ever; while at the ſame time 
there was light in the land of Goſhen, which was 
entirely exempt from all theſe plagues. 

The laſt terrible prodigy remained, of which 


Mofes informed the king, at the ſame time direct- 


ing the Iſraelites to be ready to depart at the mo- 


| ment this laſt thunderbolt ſhould fall upon the 


Egyptians. In the fame night the deſtroying angel 
imote all the firſt-born of Egypt, from the eldeſt 


ſon of the monarch on the throne to the offspring 
of the meaneſt of his ſubjects, ſo that there was a 


general mourning throughout the land of Egypt. 
The Lraelites took advantage of this circumſtance 
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to celebrate a repaſt, which they called the Poſ/- 
over, or the paſſing over of the Lord. They 
received a command to repeat it every year in 
the dreſs of travellers, with a white ſtaff in their 
hands, and their long garments girt round their 
loins, that they might be prepared for walking. At 

the moment of their departure, no infirm or ſick 
perſons were found among them. The aged were 
inſpired with new ſtrength to fly from their op- 
preſſors. They carried with them a variety of va- 
luable things, which they had borrowed from the 
Egyptians, under pretence of rendering more ſump- 
tuous the feſtival which they were about to cele- 
brate in the deſert. 

Through this deſert they took their way under 
the guidance of Moſes. Then began the ſeries of 
miracles which God inceſſantly wrought to protect 
or chaſtiſe his choſen people according to their de- 
ſerts. The firſt was a pillar of cloud by day, and of 
fire by night, which went before them, covering 
them with its ſhade, and lighting them on their 


Paſſa-e of 


the Red Sea. 


way, and by its motion directing them when to ſet 


out, and when to encamp. Beneath this ægis 


the Iſraelites were calmly proceeding, when they 
heard behind them the noiſe of a great army pur- 
ſuing them; ; while before them were the waves 
of the Red Sea. They were ſeized with a panic, 
and ſurrounding Moſes: Was it, ſaid they, be- 
cauſe there were no graves in Egypt, that thou 
« haſt taken us away to die in the wilderneſs, or 
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& be fwallowed up by the waters? Moſes made 4 


them no anſwer, but ſtretching forth his rod, ſmote 


with it the ſea, which divided, and the Ifraelites 
paſſed over on dry ground. The Egyptians at. 


tempted to follow them, but Moſes again ſtretched 


out his formidable rod, when the waters returned, 
and men, horſes, chariots, all were ſwallowed 


up. The waves threw the dead bodies upon the 


"The Ifrael- 
ites in the 
Deſert. 


ſhore, and l WO fupplied the- ente with 
arms. 
They were now, to the number of ty three 


millions of perſons, in a deſert, without proviſions, 
without human reſource, and entirely dependent on 

the care of Providence, which never failed them, 
notwithſtanding all their diſtruſt and murmurs. 


Their principal want was a ſupply of food ; and 
for- this God provided. Every morning, manna, 


a ſpecies of condenſed” and ſubſtantial dew, fell 
around the camp. They grew weary of this, and 
God ſent them clouds of quails, which ſuffered 


themſelves to be eaſily taken. When they wanted 


preſerved them, during their march, from the heat 
of the ſun by day, and gave them light by night, 
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water, Moſes ſtruck the rocks, and they poured forth 
abundantly. When it was bitter, he rendered it 
ſweet; and the cloud, alternately luminous and dark, 


They made ſome indeciſive expeditions againſt 
the nations on the frontiers of the defert, which 


they endeavoured to get out of, but the hand of | 
God continually drew. them. „ into it. The 
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ane power led them to the foot of Mount Sinai, 


rendered celebrated by the law given to the Jews. 
They were directed to prepare themſelves to re- 


ceive it, to obſerve attentively what paſſed, but to 


keep at a reverential diſtance. Moſes alone might 


approach the mountain, where he had ſeveral con- 


rerſations with the Lord. On the day appointed, 
the ſummit of the mountain was covered with a 
cloud, from which lightening and flames iſſued. 


Thunder rolled, trumpets ſounded, the earth ſhook, 


and a voice diſtinctly pronounced the decatogue, or 
ten commandments, which contain a complete ſum- 
mary of morality. Moſes remained ſeveral days 


on the mountain, and brought down with him the 


law, engraven by the finger of God, on two tables 
of ſtone. As he was coming down, he heard: 
laughter, ſinging, and the noiſe of a multitude who 
gave themſelves up to licentious joy. What did he 
ke on a nearer approach? The people dancing 
round a golden calf. The women and maidens had 
giyen their ornaments to make this god; and Aaron 
was guilty of the criminal compliance of caſting it 
for them. "Moſes; violently enraged, exclaimed in 
the tranſports of his zeal: Who is on the Lord's 


* fide?” The tribe of Levi offered themſelves, put 


o death a great number of the guilty, and by that 
nerited the prieſthood ; but the high-prieſthood: 


remained in the family of Aaron. The people af. 


terwards repented of Es ny and God _— 
ned chem. | . a : 


- 
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Moſes afterwards employed himſelf in procuring 
to be made the ark, in which were to be placed the 
tables that were given after the breaking of the 
firſt, and the tabernacle which was to receive the 
ark. All the dimenſions and ornaments of theſe 


had been appointed by God, in the converſations 


he had with Moſes on the mount. Able workmen 
were ſelected; and the Iſraelites gave without he. 


ſitation ſuch gold and filver ornaments and {tuf; 


which they poſſeſſed as were proper not only for 


the ark, but alſo for the ſacerdotal habits and ſacred 


utenſils. The time of. their ſtay in the deſert wa 
bkewiſe employed to eſtabliſh the general goven 
ment, the police of the tribes and families, to fix 


the feſtivals, regulate the religious ceremonies, and 


inure the people to war by incurſions into the coun- 
try they were one day to poſſeſs. By the, people, 


is to be underſtood that part of them who were 


_ deſtined to enter this country; for all who were 
' more than twenty years of age when they came 


out of Egypt were denied this happineſs, as a pu- 


niſnment for their murmurings and frequent rebel- 
lions. Moſes himſelf was not exempt from thi 


chaſtiſement, for, having heſitated in an act which 
God had commanded him to perform, he was 


only permitted to ſee the 7 land from the 
ſummit of a mountain. 


Joſhua and Caleb alone eſcipedthis woſcriptin 


They had been ſent, with ten others, one from each 
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land of Canaan, of which they made an advantageous 
report, and ſuch as might encourage the people. The 


others who went with them gave ſo unfavourable a a 


deſcription of the country promiſed to the Iſraelites, 
that the people roſe againſt Moſes. It was again 
neceſſary to have recourſe to puniſhment, which 
uſually was the death of the guilty. The ſword of 
the Amalekites chaſtiſed ſome. The earth ſwal- 
lowed up Korah, and a preternatural fire conſumed 


Dathan and Abiram, the ſacrilegious profaners of 


the prieſthood. Fiery ſerpents puniſhed other re- 
bels: but the ſight of the brazen ſerpent which 
Moſes ſet up healed thoſe who looked upon it. 
The zeal of Phineas puniſhed with death the ido- 
but this chaſtiſement did not pre- 
vent the Hebrews from proſtituting their religion 
to their paſſion for ſtrange women, and the adora- 
tion of falſe gods. Moſes, now ready to be taken 
from them, ſeverely reproached them with this 


fatal propenſity, and uttered terrible menaces againſt 
them if they perſiſted in it. 


He likewiſe cauſed them to renew their covenant 
with God, and ſwear to keep it faithfully. He 
named for his ſucceſſor Joſhua, who had already dif: 
_ tinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral expeditions. 
wards ſang a fong of thankſgiving, in which he re- 


He after- 


counts in. a pathetic and affecting manner the bleſ- 


Death of 
Moſes. 


ſings beſtowed by God on Iſrael, and puts up pray; 


ers for their proſperity. After OY given his be- 
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nediction to the people, who notwithſtanding their 
frequent apoſtaſies were ever dear to him, the holy 
legiſlator retired to Mount Nebo, whence he again 


ſaw the promiſed land. The chiefs of the twelve 


tribes accompanied ; and while they were taking 
their laſt tender tarewel, he eſcaped from their arms, 
and diſappeared. 85 

Joſhua united in himſelf both the ee and 
civil government. The adminiſtration of juſtice 
appertained to the Levites, and the people were di- 


vided into tribes, decuries or tens, and families. 
This diviſion contributed to a prompt and regular 


order in their marches and encampments. Every 


one had his fixed poſt in the van, the rear, or on 
the ſide of the ark, which was always in the centre; 


and in their battles and retreats, the ſame order was 


obſerved as exactly as poſſible. 


In fine, after forty years of marchings, direct, 
circular, and retrogade, it was requiſite to make a 
ſerious attack on the promiſed land. Joſhua recon- 
nottred it. When he made his report on the ſtate 


of the country, while he encouraged hope, he did 


not diſſemble the difficulty of its conqueſt. It was 


to be ſuppoſed that the inhabitants of the land of 


Canaan could not ſee without diſquiet and alarm, a 


people ſo long wandering on their frontiers, with, 
no other reſource than to invade them. Several 
_ deſperate battles: had already taken place between 
them, which were always followed by ſcenes of 
horror. Each party ſlaughtered the other without 
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pity ; becauſe the invaders exterminated the inha- 
bitants to eſtabliſh themſelves, and the inhabitants 


exterminated the invaders to preſerve their poſſeſ- 

ſions. The ſame deſtructive fury Pre venny during 

the whole time of the conqueſt. 

_ Joſhua began his invaſion by a ſolemn ceremony. 
The whole people had orders to purify themſelves 
for the paſſage of the Jordan. On the day ap- 
pointed they were ranged, as in their uſual marches, 
around the ark, which was borne by the Levites. 
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As ſoon as the feet of the bearers touched the wa- 


ter, it roſe up in a heap, as in the Red Sea, and left 


a dry road. They ſtopped in the middle of the 


river, till all the people had paſſed over. A deputy 
from each tribe then placed a large ſtone on the 


ſpot where the ark had ſtood : they likewiſe took 
one each from the bed of the river, which MF piled: 


upon the bank as a memorial. 
From this time, the cloud that had guided 


them diſappeared. Joſhua made the diviſion of 


the country they were about to conquer, and aſ- 
figned to each tribe its portion. This diſtribu- 
tion muſt have inſpired with a ſingular ardour, 
not only the whole nation, but each individual, 


ſince there was not one among them who, on 
viewing a field, a houſe, or any other property, 
might not fay : © That is mine, and he who occu- 


« pies it is an uſurper.''—On the other hand, the 


inhabitants might ſay : We have cleared theſe 
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\ « lands, platted theſe trees, built theſe opulent ci. 


« ties, their towers and walls.” What courage in 


the attack, what perſeverance in the defence muſt 


not theſe reflexions produce! Notwithſtanding the 
ſix hundred thouſand fighting men with which the 


; Iſraelites attacked theſe warlike nations, who de- 
fended their wives, their children, and all that 
could be dear to them in the world, it is probable 
they would not have ſucceeded had they not been 
{ſupported by a ſupernatural power. 


This was ſignally evinced in their firſt enterprize, 
which was directed againſt Jericho, a conſiderable 


city. It was .delivered into the hands of the 
Iſraelites by a miracle. They were commanded 


do carry the ark in ſolemn proceſſion ſeven times 


round the walls. At the ſeventh time the Levites 
| ſounded their trumpets, and the ſoldiers gave a 


general ſhout ; when the walls and towers all fell 


down, and the whole army entered and put all the 
inhabitants to the ſword, except one woman, who 
had lodged their ſpies. On this occaſion an ex- 
: ample of moſt ſevere diſcipline was exhibited. An 
order had been publiſhed prohibiting any individual 
from appropriating to himſelf any part of the booty, 
that the courage of all might be equally animated 
by the hope of a general diviſion. Achan, of the 
tribe of Judah, had concealed ſome valuable effects 
which he had intended for his own uſe; but was 
diſcovered and ſtoned, as were alſo his wife, his 
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children, and his cattle. Two ſtupendous miracles 
afterwards fignalized the commencement. of their 
conqueſts. 

The Gibeonites, a people not very numerous, had 
ſought the alliance of the Iſraelites, leſs from affection 
than to avoid their fury. The kings of Canaan, who 
had united to defend themſelves againſt the foreign 
invaders, were offended at the Gibeonites for with- 


drawing themſelves from their league, and attacked 


them: Joſhua haſtened to their aſſiſtance, and found 
the confederate princes determined to conquer or 
die. A deciſive battle enſued, which was long dif. 
puted, the Canaanites not being put to the rout 


till towards the cloſe of the day. Joſhua, fearful 


they ſhould eſcape him by fayour of the night, ex- 
claimed, Sun, ſtand thou fill !”” and the day 
was lengthened. He likewiſe called up a thick 
cloud, which, aided by a furious wind, diſcharged 
ſtones upon the fugitives. "Theſe two miraculous 
events ſpread conſternation throughout the whole 
land of Canaan, and facilitated its e which 
was completed in fix years. , 

No country was ever ſubjected to ſo many ſuc- 
ceſſive diviſions as the land of Canaan. Under its 
firſt inhabitants it contained kingdoms ; under the 
Jews, tribes; under the Babylonian conquerors 
and others, provinces ; under the Idumean kings, 
tetrarchies and toparchies, {ubjeci to the Romans; 
under the Mamelukes, ſcattered cities, without 
any connexion in their government ; under the 
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Grits, one e kingdom; and, laſtly, key "the 
Turks, if we except ſome maritime diſtricts, it is 
almoſt uninhabited. It muſt be confeſſed the 


country of Canaan would have nothing remark. 


able, if it had not been the habitation of a people 


who placed their happineſs in its poſſeſſion, and 
who never ſpeak of it but with tranſport; if it 


had not been the ſcene of the principal myſteries 
of our religion; and, laſtly, if chriſtian Europe 
by pouring forth its troops, at the time of the 


cruſades, on this ſmall part of Aſia, had not ren- 


dered it famous. Its limits, and conſequently its 
extent, have varied in different ages; and few of 


its parts have preſerved their primitive names. As 


the tribe of Judah was the moſt numerous and 


warlike, the ſubdued nations were accuſtomed to 
call their conquerors Jews, 11 their country 
Judea. e | 


Men who came out of a barren deſert, in hich" 
themſelves and their fathers had wandered during 


forty years, without-any fixed habitation, muſt have 
eſteemed themſelves moſt fortunate when they had 
become well eſtabliſhed in a country of a moderate 


temperature, well watered, eſpecially fertile in 


wine and oil, and not deficient in the production 


Ly of corn. It likewiſe produced honey, and aroma- 
tic plants, from which a precious balſam was pro- 
cured. None of the neceſſaries or even the ſuper- 


fluities of life were wanting. Yet at preſent this 
country only preſents the image of ſterility and 
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ſolitude ; inſomuch that ſeveral writers have con- 
ſidered as exaggerated, and even falſe; the ad- 
vantageous deſcriptions given of it in the ſacred 
volumes. Theſe critics do not reflect ſufficiently 
on the fearful changes which calamities of every 
kind, endured during ſo many ages, muſt neceſſarily 
produce- even in countries the moſt favoured by 
nature. 

Notwithſtanding, however, the preſent im- 
poveriſhed ſtate of Judea, curioſity. and devotion 
ſtill lead thither chriſtians to viſit the places con- 
ſecrated by their religion. The ardent zeal of 


piety could alone enable them to ſupport the 


dangers and fatigues of ſuch a journey; bands of 
robbers infeſt the country, and the cities ſubject to 


an oppreſſive government no longer afford a ſafe 


aſylum. The greater part of them are reduced to 
ruinous villages. Jeruſalem alone preſents ſome re- 


mains of noble edifices, which appear to have been | 


the work, ſome of the Jews, and others of the 
cruſaders. 

To-give a faithful portrait of the manners and 
inſtitutions of the Jews, we muſt take it from the 
time of their proſperity, which followed their con- 
queſt of Canaan, while overawed by the miracles 
ſo lately wrought in their favour, they forſook 
with fear and heſitation the law that had been 
given them ; and when brought back by chaſtiſe- 
ment, returned to it with zeal and confidence, 
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Every event had been provided for in the code 
of Moſes, or rather in the code of God himſelf, 
and in the political and facred inſtitutions which 
are an ample commentary on that code. The laws 
moſt ſtrictly enjoined were thoſe relative to religion; 
the proſcription of idolatry under all its forms ; the 
indiſpenſable obligation of circumciſion ; the obſery. 


ance of the ſabbath, that is to ſay, a rigorous ceſ- 


ſation from all labours, and abſolute reſt during 
one entire day of the week. The principal folem- 
nities were the paſſover, inſtituted in memory of 


their coming out of Egypt; the pentecoſt, or the 


anniverſary of the giving of the law at Mount 
Sinai; the feaſt of tabernacles, repreſentative of 
their wandering forty years in the wilderneſs; the 


feaſt of trumpets, which announced the firſt day of 


the year, and of each month, or the new moons; 
and expiatory feaſts or faſts, which reminded them 
of the crimes they had committed, their puniſhment, 
repentance, and pardon. 


The fabbatic year and that of te 3 the 


former of which took place every ſeventh year, 
and the latter every forty-ninth, had ſimilar obliga- 


tions and privileges; they were not to ſow, reap, 
or trade, but for the poor. In the year of jubilee, 


the Jewiſh ſlaves likewiſe regained their liberty, and 


_ thoſe who during the: ſpace of theſe forty- nine 


years had alienated their property, were  reltored to 
the * of it. 
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in this code the ritual laws alone form a very 
extenſive article. They relate to the precautions 


neceflary in the choice of victims; the ceremonies of 


the ſacrifices; the ſervice of the tabernacle and the 
temple ; the habits of the prieſts and-levites, their 
materials, form, and where they were to be kept. 
The occupations of theſe two orders are circum- 
ſtantially detailed. Their revenues were their 
ſhare of the ſacrifices; the tithe, or tenth of every 
thing ; and certain cities, with their territory, which 
were appropriated to them in each tribe. 

Several civil laws made a part of their eccleſiaſti- 
cal, or at leaſt depended on them by ceremonies, 
which, as we may ſay, rendered ſacred their ob- 
ſeryxance. We ſhall only mention the ceremony of 
the waters of jealouſy. Theſe were a beverage com- 


poſed by the prieſts, and preſented to a woman 


when brought before them by her huſband, ſuſpi- 
cious of her fidelity. Theſe waters were death to 
the guilty, but rendered the innocent more healthy 
and more beautiful. There was not, in fa&, a ſingle 
action in the life of the Jews, which was not regu- 
lated by religion; their banquets, funerals, mourn- 
ing, the employment of their time, their hours of 
_ riſing and going to reſt, their forms of politeneſs, 
and reciprocal civilities, were all under its di- 
rection. | 
The prieſts and jevites were admitted among their 
judges, and with them pronounced the puniſhment 
annexed to theft, fraud, uſury, deception ;z to er- 
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rors, as well as crimes. Murder Was always pu- 


niſhed with death. Every kind of violence was 
ſubjected to the law of retaliation. It does not ap. 
pear, however, that marriage required the miniſtry 


of the prieſts, or divorce, their ſanction. A func, 


tion excluſively appertaining to them, and doubtleſs 


the leaſt. agreeable, was the inſpection of the le. 


proſy, a cutaneous malady unknown to us. The 
{ſymptoms were equally terrifying and diſguſting, 
It was the office of the prieſts to examine and de- 
clare whether the patients were affected with this 


diſeaſe; to ſequeſter them from n and reſtore 


them to it when cured, 


The ſtudies of the Jews were ("EY to the 
dodrines of religion, which, in fact, taught them 
the whole of morality, and as much natural know. 


| ledge as was neceſſary for their preſervation and 


happineſs, Parents were very aſſiduous in inſtrud. 
ing their children, and there were beſides public 
ſchools for the education of youth. Their lan- 
guage, though not very copious, is harmonious, 


and ſuited to the flights of ſublime poetry ; nor 


were they wanting in expreſſing the. more tender 
emotions. Whether their poets mourn their faults, 
or implore the mercy of the divine Being, it is 
ever with the moſt ardent and affecting ſenſibility. 
What an effect muſt not their hymns have pro- 
duced, when their rhythmus was aided and height- 


ened by the charms of muſic; and when pure vir. 


gins and youthful levites marked, with meaſured 
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ſteps, the cadence requiſite in their ſolemn per- 
formance. | 2 | | 

Their private life preſents nothing remarkable 
Without doubt they carried on manufactures in 
their cities, and practiſed the uſeful arts, though 
they cultivated but little of the agreeable, fince they 
were unacquainted with luxury, either in their 
buildings, their furniture, or their dreſs. They 
choſe rather to be adorned with neatneſs than rich 
ornaments. If we may judge of the inclinations of 
2 people from the deſires they expreſs, the Jews . 
were eſpecially delighted with a country life. They 
wiſhed to fit under the ſhade of their own vines and 
their own fig-trees, to gather their olives, feed their 
ſheep, and view their cattle bounding in their paſ- 
tures. In their captivity, they regretted: the plea- 
fant banks of the Jordan, the willows on which they 


bad mournfully hung their lutes and harps, Pain- 


ful recollection! the ſad effect of wars ! + 

The jews ſuffered many and great calamities, 
and inflicted them hkewiſe on other nations. It 
cannot be denied that they were a very warlike 
people: but their numerous armies, which ſome- 
times amounted to eleven or twelve hundred thou- 


fand men, give reaſon to ſuppoſe that they, at firſt, 


made war rather after the manner of the barba- 
ans, among whom the whole nation took up arms, 
than as is uſual with a people regularly formed and 
governed, who have ſoldiers by profeſſion, and cul- 
tate the knowledge of tactics, and the fatal mili- 


/ 
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1558. yen 3 
deertook nothing but in conſequence of divine in- 

ſpiration manifeſted to them by the prophets, the 
number of whom was, at that period, very great. 


tories. 
ſtantly followed by cruel executions. 
'been accuſed of a deſtructive zeal ; but his motive 
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tary art. This conjecture is rendered more pro. 
bable by the conſideration that theſe multitude 
were uſually but ill armed. Afterwards, indeed, 
they had regular troops provided with good ar. 


mour; chariots armed with ſcythes, a well-difciplined 


cavalry, arſenals well furniſhed, machines for throw. 


ing ſtones and darts on their ramparts, and all the 


formidable apparatus of attack and defenſe. But 
their eſpecial advantage over other nations was the 
immediate protection of God, ſo long as they re 
mained faithful to his worſhip. God had declared 
himſelf their chief,” and their — 18 be 


conſidered in its principle as a theocracy. 


This government ſubſiſted under Joſhua, and th 
Judges his ſucceſſors; that is to ſay, the Jews un. 


Joſhua, before his death, had the pleaſure to ſec 


the people who had been committed to his care 


well eſtabliſhed in the country ſubjected by his vic 
Theſe were always bloody, and almoſt con- 
Joſhua has 


may juſtify him with thoſe who are perſuaded that 
every thing ſhould be. ſacrificed to religion. He 


knew the violent propenſity of his people to idola- 
_ try, and wiſhed to deſtroy this inclination ; the belt 
means to effect which was to remove every exam- 
ple of it, by driving out, or exterminating, thoſe 
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pro. N 5ho might give it. This he did: but his ſeverity 
udes I zgainſt the Canaanites, and his inflexibility in pu- 
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eed, Ml niſhing the guilty Jews, was not attended with com- 


ar. WE plete ſucceſs. Partly from compaſſion, and partly 

ined I fom the advantages derived from the poſſeſſion of 
OW. ſaves, the Jews ſpared great numbers of the Ca- 
the I naanites. The latter, deprived of their temples, 
But I which had been deſtroyed, celebrated their reli- 
the I gious rites 'in groves ; to which the Jews were at- 
re. trated by their curioſity, and the pleaſantneſs and 
red feſtivity of the ſcene. The Canaanitiſh maidens, 
be Ml with a view to win the favour of their conquerors, 
ſought to pleaſe them; and the Jews ſuffered them- 

tle WY ſelves to be allured into marriages with them, and 


un. changed their ſevere religion for the gay ceremo- 


in. WF ties in the celebration of which their wives had 
von their hearts. They abandoned God, returned 
to him, and lived in a perpetual fluctuation between 


the alternate victories and defeats _o experienced 
under the judges. 

We know not how theſe judges were choſen, nor 
what was the extent of their power. They were 
military chiefs ; ſince we find among them men ca- 


the true and falſe religions, which was the cauſe of 


Judges, 
1580. 


at W pable of commanding armies, and who acquired 


le I celebrity by expeditions againſt the enemy. But 
a. their office could not have been entirely military, 
{t  fince we find among them women. Of many of 
n. them we know not even the names; and theſe 
ic perhaps were not. the leaſt defervi ing our eſteem, 
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8 aer fame i 1s ſometimes obtained more bx brilliant 
vices than by virtue. 
| Devjaraites. Under Othniel, the ſecond Gaube of Joſhua, 
we find the firſt example of ſchiſm. A young le. 
vite, at the requeſt of an old woman, contrary to 
the expreſs prohibition to ſacrifice in any place but 
before the ark, erected a ſmall altar in a private 
houſe. The inhabitants of a neighbouring city 


a 4a ac ö AS mans ay 


named Dan carried away the levite, with his altar ˖ 
and ſacerdotal habits, and ſet up a ſeparate worſhip. MW « 

* Under the ſame Othniel was committed the horrid c 

'/ erime of the Benjamites, who treated the wife of 2 Wt 
„ levite with ſuch brutal violence that her death en. \ 
ſued. The levite cut the dead body into eleven c 
pieces, which he ſent to each of the other tribes; WM 7 

who took up arms, and exterminated the whole ſ 
tribe of Benjamin, except fix hundred men. Filled c 
with remorſe at having nearly deſtroyed one of the P 
tribes of Iſrael, the victors could find no other re. t 
medy but the commiſſion. of a new crime : they 

flew all the inhabitants of a city in the neighbour- b 
hood to obtain their daughters, and not . finding a tl 
ſufficient number, carried off the maidens of an- t 
other city by ſurprize. The tribe of Benjamin was W E 
thus reſtored, but was never ſo numerous as the J. 
others, c: 
— Gideon is celebratha * his victory over the I tx 
Midianites. The latter had entirely enſlaved the W 

| Jews, and indulged in inſolent triumph over them. I m 


| God had compaſſion on his people, who humbled 
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themſelves before him, and-raiſed up Gideon to de- 


ver them from bondage. Gideon aſſembled an 
army very inferior to that of the enemy ; but God 


judged it to be too numerous. * Bring,” ſaid he 


to Gideon, © your ſoldiers to the water: thoſe who 


„ ſhall kneel down to drink ſend away; and retain 
« only thoſe who ſhall take up the water in their 
« hands, and lap as a dog lappeth.” Of the lat- 
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ter there were only three hundred, and theſe Gi- 


deon divided into three bodies. They entered the 
camp of the enemy in the night; each bearing a 


within an earthen pitcher in the other; when ſud- 
denly blowing their trumpets, and, by breaking their 


_ pitchers, diſplaying their lights, fo great a panic 


ſeized the Midianitiſh army that they fell upon each 
other, and fled in the utmoſt confuſion. Gideon 
purſued them, and this fingle _ gave 0 to 
the whole nation. | 

Ihe legitimate children of Gideon, to th num- 
ber of ſeventy, governed after the death of their fa- 
ther, probably each in his diſtrict. Abimelech, 
the ſon of a concubine, reſolved to reign alone. 


' trumpet in one hand, and a lighted lamp incloſed- 


The parable 
of Jochan. 


He accordingly murdered all his brothers, except - 


Jotham the youngeſt, who made his eſcape, and 


cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king in a tumul- 


tuous aſſembly. Jotham, who viewed theſe pro- 


ceedings from the top of a mountain, addreſſed the 


multitude in the following allegory : „The trees 
“went forth on a time to chooſe a king over 


E 
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* them; And they ſaid unto the olive tree, Reign 
cc thou over us. But the olive-tree anſwered, Shall 


c ; forſake my oil and fatneſs, ſo acceptable to God 


and men, to be king over the trees? The trees 
ce then ſaid to the fig; tree, Come thou, and reign 
over us. But the fig- tree replied, Shall I for- 


< ſake my ſweetneſs and my good fruit to be pro- 


Ga moted over the trees? They then applied to the 
* vine; but the vine, in like manner, anſwered, 
Shall leave my wine, which cheereth God and 


man, to reign over the trees? Then ſaid all the 


£ trees to the bramble, by Come thou, 1 and reign 


< over us. And the bramble ſaid unto the trees, 


If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then 


c come and take ſhelter under my ſhadow ; and if 
e. not, let fire come out of the bramble and devour 
ill the cedars of Lebanon.” The moral which 


Jotham intended to inculcate by this fable no 


doubt was, that good men are rarely deſirous of au- 


thority, and that bad men when they obtain it 

only employ it for miſchief and deſtruction. 
Jephthah and Samſon are celebrated, the one for 

his raſh vow, and the other for his prodigious bo- 


dily ſtrength. The former was the chief of a band 


of adventurers, who attacked, without diſtinction, 
friends and enemies wherever they expected to ſind 


booty. The latter may be conſidered as a ſoldier 


of ferocious courage, who could ſubdue every an- 
tagoniſt but his paſſions. God made uſe of theſe 


two men to humble the Philiſtines, the enemies of 


. MI Sor. io . „.. 
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imprudence by a tragical death, which he rendered, 
like his life, fatal to his enemies. | 


a pious and juſt man, but guilty of the utmoſt 
weakneſs in his too great indulgence to his two 
tons, Hophni and Phinehas, who did not reſemble 
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his people. Jephthah gained ſeveral battles; but 
in one, in which victory for a time was doubtful, 
he vowed, if he were conqueror, to ſacrifice to the 
Lord the firſt living creature he ſhould meet at his 
return. On his entrance into the city, he heard 
the ſound of muſical inſtruments and ſongs of 
triumph. He looked, and wiſhed to turn away 
his eyes, but it was too late: his only daughter 
yas coming to meet and congratulate him at the 
head of her companions. Jephthah, with his heart 
Tent with grief, informed his daughter of the ſolemn 
vow by which he had raſhly bound himſelf. She 
heard him with firmneſs, and only requeſted a re- 
ſpite of two months, to go and mourn her virginity 
with her companions. "This time expired, ſhe re- 
turned with reſignation, and © he dic ünto her ac- 
* cording to the vow that he had vowed.” Samp- 
ſon, who repeatedly vanquiſhed the Philiſtines, long 
merited his victories by the. diſcretion with which 
he concealed on what the gift of ſtrength which he 
had received depended ; but at length, become too 
complying to Dalilah his miſtreſs, he ſuffered his 
ſecret to be wreſted from him, and expiated his TR 


The laſt judge but one was Eli, the high-prieſt, Eli, 2900. 


kim. He brought up in the teinple a young le- 
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vite, named Samuel, whoſe ingenuous ſimplicity he 


highly eſteemed. + This child, who had been de. 
voted to God from his birth by his mother, who 


had obtained him by her prayers after a long bar. 


renneſs, was choſen to announce to the high - prieſt 


"ſome harſh but neceſſary truths. God commanded 


him, in a dream, to go to Eli, and reprove him for 


the conduct of his ſons; to reprehend his weak in- 


dulgence of them; and to threaten him with exem. 


plary puniſhment, if he did not correct their irre. 


gularities. This remonſtrance from the mouth of 


Aa child muſt have been humiliating to the old 
man; but Samuel fulfilled his miſſion with ſo much 
propriety, and proved ſo evidently that he had been 


ſent by God himſelf, that Eli received the meſſage 
with ſubmiſſion, and reſolved to alter his 'condutt 
This, however, exceeded his power, and his. ſons 
continued to abuſe his goodneſs. The Iſraelites 
were then at war with the Philiſtines: they were 
defeated, and the ark was taken. On receiving this 


n ee the A old man fell from his ſea, 


be 3 — by Judges laſted ak 8 


we forty-eight: years, and ended in Samuel, who 
ſignalized himſelf by a great victory over the Phi- | 
tines; and had the ſatisfaction to ſee Iſrael enjoy 
a profound peace. That he might be enabled to 
diſcharge his laborious functions as a judge with 
greater eaſe, he gave the adminiſtration of one 
diſtrict to. tus ſons 3 but their conduct did not cor. 
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Apen to the confidence their father had repoſed 
_ in them, and the people murmured. The elders of 
Urael complained to Samuel of his ſons, and told 


the nation required a king. Samuel aſſembled the 


people, and pointed out the danger to which they 
would expoſe themſelves by exchanging the go- 


yernment of God for that of a man. They, how- 
ever, perſiſted in their reſolution; and the prophet 
conſulted the Lord, who conſented to grant their 
with, and indicated the perſon who ſhould be Page 
* the throne. 

God choſe him from the all of Gentile: : 
his name was Saul. Samuel anointed him private- 
ly; but when it was neceſſary that he ſhould af- 
fume the functions of royalty, he afſembled the 


people, and cauſed them to draw lots. Proceeding 
from tribes to families, the lot fell upon that of 
'Kiſh; and in his family on his ſon Saul, who was 


remarkable for his lofty ſtature. His firſt action 


a8 a king was a complete victory over the Ama- 
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him that ſince they were unworthy to ſucceed him, 


lekites; which glorious achievement gained him 


the eſteem of the people. The whole nation aſ- 
ſembled, and teſtified its attachment and reſpect 


by preſents, a kind of homage which ſtood in ſtead 
of conſecration. But while the-I{raelites were con- 
gratulating themſelves on having a king endowed, 

as they believed, with the qualities ſuitable to his 


dignity, Samuel, to whom God had revealed the 


true e of this prince, was not ſatisfied with 
M 2 
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is proceedings. In ſeveral affairs of moment he 
had acted without conſulting the prophet, and had 
even diſobeyed his poſitive commands. Samuel, 
therefore, at length declared to him, that as a pu. 
niſhment' for his prevarication the crown ſhould 
not continue in his family; and anvinted David, 
who was likewiſe choſen from the claſs of ſhep- 
'herds, in the preſence of his father and his bre. 


thren. we TA 
Several events afforded David an opportunity to 


make himſelf known, A profound melancholy, 


bordering on madneſs, had ſeized on Saul, which 
could only be ſoothed by the melodious ſounds of 
the harp, on which inſtrument David excelled, 
He was accordingly ſent for to play before the 
king, whoſe gloom he diſpelled by his muſic, and 


who gave him a place about his perſon. The in- 


ſolence of Goliath, a Philiſtine giant, was another 


means employed by God to' increaſe the fame of 


David. Proud of his ſtrength, Goliath, armed 
from head to foot, braved the whole army of 1frael, 
and challenged all its warriors to ſingle combat; 
' but none dared to enter the liſts. David offered 
f to encounter him, and went out againſt him as he 
had been uſed to hunt the lions and tigers of the 


deſert, armed only with his ſling; with which he 


threw a ſtone that ſtruck him in the middle of his 
forehead and killed him. This achievement gained 
him the hand of Michal, the daughter of Saul, 
whom that prince beſtowed on him in marriage. 
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3 This was the laſt favour he received from his 


ſovereign, who tormented with a gloomy jealouſy, 


| never ceaſed to perſecute his ſon-in-law, and to en- 


deavour to procure his death by ſuborned aſſaſſins, 


and even by his own hand. Jonathan, however, 


the ſon of Saul, avowed the ſincereſt friendſhip for 
him; either becauſe he knew of his being anointed 
by Samuel to the throne, by the command of God, 
or from pity to perſecuted innocence. . 

This friendſhip, of which Saul could not be ig- 
norant, increaſed the anxiety of the monarch, who 


was tormented by gloomy forebodings. Samuel 


no longer lived to aid him with his ſage counſels ; 


he therefore reſolved to call up his ſhade. In a 


ſmall town, named Endor, reſided an aged woman, 
who was conſidered as a ſorcereſs, who could diſ- 
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Witch of 
Endor. 
Death of 
Saul. 


cover hidden things, and foretel future events. 


Saul repaired to her in her cave, and made known 
his wiſn. She performed her exorciſms, and the 
king waited the event in profound ſilence. At 
length ſhe ſpoke : I ſee,” ſaid ſhe, © terrific ſhades 
* which riſe out of the earth; and among them is 
“an old man, with a ſtern countenance, and co- 


*yered with a mantle.” It is Samuel,” ex- 


claimed the monarch, and immediately proſtrating 


himſelf on the ground, enquired what would be the 
iſſue of a battle, in which he was about to engage 


with the Philiſtines. Why haſt thou diſquieted 
% me?” ſaid the ſpectre; © the Lord has departed 
* from thee, and has given the kingdom to Da-. 
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„ vid; to-morrow, thou and thy ſons ſhall be 


„ with me.” It then difappeared. The battle 
was fought the next day; Saul and Jonathan were 
killed, and none of the ous: of Saul were left alive 
but Iſhboſheth. _ 

This prince maintained during ſeven years 15 
right to the crown, ſupported by able generals, and 
the'greater part of the nation. David had with 
him only the tribe of Judah, which, however, was 
equal in power to all the others. The death of Ih. 


boſheth, who was baſely aſſaſſinated, though David 
does not appear to have participated in the crime, 
0 rendered him ſovereign of the whole nation. 


This reign was brilliant; but nevertheleſs has 


its ſhades. Its commencement was - proſperous; 
David triumphed over his foreign enemies, ſup- 
preſſed all inteſtine commotions, revived among the 


people an attachment to religion by ſolemn cere. 


2 


monies, and inſpired them with a taſte for the arts, 


N by introducing into his kingdom able workmen of 


every kind for the completion of the ſumptuous 
edifices he erected. He gave them likewiſe a rare 
example of gratitude, by inviting to his court 
Mephiboſheth, the ſon of Jonathan, treating him 


with the utmoſt diſtinction, and heaping on him 
ſuch honours as were due to the tender friendſhip 


he had entertained for his father. Happy had it 
been for David had his heart been acceſſible : only 
to this pure paſſion: 

But walking one day on the terrace of his pa- 
lace, he perceived on another a beautiful woman 


1 
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m all the negligence and looſe attire of the bath: 
He became inflamed with a criminal deſire, and 
ſucceeded in gratifying it. Bathſheba, this dan- 
gerous beauty, was the- wife of Uriah, who for 
ſeveral months had been with the army on the 
frontiers. She became pregnant, a circumſtance 
which embarraſſed the royal lover. He ſent for 
Uriah, not doubting but after a long abſence. 
he would willingly embrace the opportunity of 
viſiting his wife. But the brave warrior refuſed : 
« [ cannot,” faid he, while my eompanions are 
« expoſed: to the inclemency of the weather in the 
4 open fields, go home and fleep effeminately in 
« my bed.” David therefore ſent him back to 


the army, with an order to the general to expoſe 


him to the enemy in the firſt dangerous attack. 
The general complied with the directions he had 
received, and Uriah was killed. Thus did the 
adulterer endeavour to veil his crime by murder. 

While David endeavoured to ſtifle his remorſe in 
enjoyment, the prophet Nathan preſented himſelf be- 
fore him, as if to ſolicit juſtice againſt an atrocious 


offender. A rich man, ſaid he, © propoſed to 


give an entertainment; and that he might ſpare 
& his own numerous flocks, he carried off from his 


poor neighbour a darling ewe lamb, which was 
* his only wealth, and killed it.” „The wretch, T 


exclaimed David in violent augen « deſerves 
death.“ „Thou art the man,” rephed the pro- 


: het, with firmneſs. He had not occaſion to inſiſt 
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to the king, on the magnitude of his crime; he 


felt its whole enormity; and, melting into tears, 
humbly entreated pardon of his God, who granted 
him remiſſion of his ſin, but not mien expiatory 
puniſhments. | | 
From this moment his reign was only a ſeries of 
calamities. He ſaw his kingdom ravaged by dil. 
aſtrous wars, by peſtilence, and famine. He ut. 


fered the greateſt domeſtic unhappineſs, by his ſons 


committing inceſt and murder. The nation loudly 


5 murmured, and revolt enſued. The rebellion of 


Abſalom, his favourite ſon, was attended with the 


moſt mortifying circumſtances. The king was 
forced to fly from his capital, loaded with the im. 


precations of his people, who had before adored 
him. His ſon, following the advice of perfidious 
counſellors, who had an intereſt in rendering the 


breach between him and his father irreconcileable, 
cauſed a tent to be raiſed on the terrace of the 


royal palace, and ſending for the concubines of 
his father David, committed with them, in the 


175 moſt ſnameleſs manner, the greateſt of outrages, 


in the ſight of the people. A hattle terminated the 


rebellion, and the life of this ungrateful ſon. The 
old age of David was diſturbed by the miſconduct 


of his eldeſt ſon, who aſpired to the throne ; but 


by the expreſs. command of God he bequeathed 


the crown to Solomon, the ſon of Bathſheba, who 
was not born: till ſhe was become a widow, and 


5 married to the monarch. 
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„The undertaking which David, when dying, re- peta 


Pn in the moſt expreſs manner to Solo- 


1984. 


mon, was the building of the temple. He hac 


found Jeruſalem, a ſmall town of little ſtrength, 


and had;enlarged, fortified, and rendered it the ca- : 


pital of his kingdom. He had deſigned to embel- 
liſh-it with a magnificent temple, in which the ark 
of the covenant might be placed, and, all the cere- 
monies of divine worſhip performed with pomp and 


ſolemnity. David had given the plan of this ſu- 


perb edifice; the materials were prepared, the moſt 
able workmen engaged, money amaſſed, and no- 
thing was wanting but to complete the deſign. 


God refuſed him this happineſs, which he had re- 


ſerved for Solomon, who proceeded with ardour in 
the work, and finiſhed it in ſeven years. 
This was the only temple which the Jews were 


permitted to erect. - Here they offered their ſacri- 


fices, and here were given the oracles of their reli- 


gion: here reſided the high-prieſt, as alſo the other 
prieſts, and the miniſtering levites. Hither all the 
Jews who had atttained the age of maturity were 
commanded to repair every year at the feaſt of the 
paſlover. Jeruſalem, Sion, the temple, the holy of 
holies, its courts, its porticos, continually recur in 
all their hymns and ſacred ſongs, and were the per- 
petual objects of their veneration. The dedication 
of this edifice was celebrated with a magnificence 


proportionate to the religious reverence of the ſpec- 


tators. God hallowed it with his preſence, and 
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fre deſcended from heaven into the ſanQtuary, and 
conſumed the burnt-offerings. 
| Judgment The commencement of the reign of Solomon, 
| Sg notwithſtanding his youth, was rendered illuſtrious 
by a judgement worthy the maturity of age, and 
which muſt have inſpired his people with a great 
degree of confidence in the wiſdom of their new 
| ſovereign. Two women reſided together in the 
fame houſe, and were. mothers of two infants. One 
of them overlaid her child in the night, and as 
fruitfulaeſs was conſidered as a bleſſing among the 
Jews, ſhe went to the other while the ſlept, and 
taking away her living infant, put the dead one in 
its place. Her companion, when ſhe awoke, 
claimed her child ; but ſhe refuſed to reſtore it, af- 
firming that the living infant was her's, and not the 
dead one. On this caſe Solomon pronounced N 
jud gment in public. The two women appeared 
before him, and he interrogated them; but their 
anſwers, and the obſtinacy with which they contra. 
dicted each other, only contributed to render the 
cauſe ſtil} more perplexed. The king reflected for 
a moment, and then turning to one of his guards, 
ſaid: * Take the living infant, and divide it in two, 
| „ and give half to the one, and half to the other.” 
| At theſe words, one of the women threw herſelf at 
| the king's feet, in an agony of diſtreſs, exclaiming : 
I „Oh, let her have the whole.” This was the 
- voice of nature. © She,” ſaid the king, © is evi- 
It 
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6 dently the real mother; let the child be given | 


« to her.” 

The wiſdom of this Aiden ail difuſed 
the fame of this young monarch, and procured him 
a viſit from the -queen of Sheba, who is believed to 
have come from Ethiopia, or Egypt. She came 
prepared to admire, but what ſhe witneſſed far 
exceeded all the expectations ſhe had formed. The 
queen was charmed with the underſtanding and 
wit-of the king, and the ſumptuous and polite re- 
ception which ſhe met with. They mutually pro- 
poſed to each other enigmas to be reſolved ; and 
the ſucceſs of Solomon, in this kind of exerciſe, 
drew from the queen the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of 
_ admiration and eſteem ; which were ſtill more in- 
creaſed when he ſhewed her his palaces, embel- 


liſhed with the richeſt ornaments of Aſia and 


Africa, which his ſhips had brought from the Red 
Sen; his gardens, ſtocked with all the productions 
of nature, from the hyſſop,“ ſay the ſacred hiſ- 
torians, © to the cedars of Lebanon';”* and his ar- 
ſenals, ſtored with machines and chariots of "_ 
and arms of every kind. 

The queen informed herſelf with reſpeC to the 
police of the kingdom, the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


The queen 
of Sheba. 


the maintenance of the troops, the political, civil, 


and religious eſtabliſhments, all which, during the 
enn of the Jewiſh monarchy, were never 
at that height of perfection to which they were 
carried 1. Solomon. His wiſdom has become pro- 
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- verbial. We have ſome valuable n of 1 it 
in his moral writings which have come down to us. 


The Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes are full of precepts 
applicable to every ſituation of life; and ſuch as 
ſhew the writer to, have been well acquainted with 
the human heart. The Song of. Songs proves that 


he knew how to expreſs the feelings of the tender 


paſſion. 
Notwithſtanding the deſerved reputation fo wil. 


dom which this prince acquired, at the cloſe of his 
life he lamentably. departed from that character. 


The love of pleature was his ruin. He married a 


great number of women of every country and re- 
ligion, not leſs than ſeven hundred, according to 
the ſacred writers, beſides three hundred concu- 


bines. His fond compliance with their ſuperſtitions 
drew him into idolatry; and as great rivers are 


ſometimes loſt in ſands, this illuſtrious and cele- 


. brated monarch died without leaving any otaer 
memorial of his Rs but the canfuſion: which 


| Tucceeded. 
Rehcboam, 


It had been en to Yiu that, as a 3 


ment for his idolatry, his kingdom ſhould be di- 


vided. During his latter years there had been 


ſome commotions among the people. A proud 
and fiery youth, named Jeroboam, had put him- 
ſelf at the head of the malcontents. Solomon 


cauſed him to be arreſted, and afterwards pardoned : 
him. On the death of the old king, the murmurs | 


of the people. were renewed with menaces. 7 
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demanded a diminution of the impoſts ;—the'ordi- 
nary pretext of ' all popular commotions. Reho- 
boam, the ſon of Solomon, inſtead of complying 
with their demands, or ſoothing them by mild 
treatment, made them this harſh anſwer : Think 
« not that I will govern you otherwiſe than my 
66: predeceſſor. My father loaded you with a heavy 
« yoke, and I will add to that yoke : my father 
« chaſtiſed you with whips, but I will chaſtiſe you 
« with ſcorpions.” Ten tribes immediately re- 
nounced their allegiance, and only Judah and Ben- 
jamin remained with the imprudent monarch. Re- 
-hoboam ſent negociators to induce the others to 
return to their duty; but it was too late: Jero- 
boam had taken advantage of the opportunity, 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king, and raiſed a 
wall of eternal ſeparation between the two parties 
of the ſame nation. wrt 
His firſt. care was, as is often neceſſary in a revolt, 10 
to aboliſh, or at leaſt eſſentially change, the reli- 1 
gion. The national temple, and the obligation 
every individual was under to repair to it annually 
to pay his vows, and carry thither his offerings, was, 
as it were, a bond of union to the Hebrews, and j Wh | 
rendered them a nation of brethren ; Jeroboam ſe- | 10 
vered this ſacred knot : he every-where authorized * | 
idolatry in favour of ſuch of his ſubjects who 
' wiſhed a certain object for their devotion. Inſtead 
of the temple at Jeruſalem, to which he forbad 
them to go, he erected, at the two extremities of | 
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his kingdom, altars to which the Iſraelites might 
make their pilgrimages. The prieſts and the le. 
vites who endeavoured to retain the people in their 


ancient. religion were haraſſed and perſecuted: 


they were not even permitted to fly, and ſeek an 
aſylum in the kingdom of Judah, left it ſhould be 


- ſtrengthened at the expenſe of that of Iſrael ;— | 


prohibition which was likewiſe extended to all who 
remained faithful to the old religion. But all theſe 


oppreſſive precautions did not prevent a number of 


the Iſraelites from making their eſcape ; and the 


The Pro- 
phets, 2018. 


kingdom of Judah, though reduced to two tribes, 
was equal in force to its rival, and continued a 
longer time. 

This period was that of the nd who were 
never more numerous. Ahijah, Elijah, Eliſha, Iſaiah, 
- Zachariah, Jeremiah, and many others, of whom 


only the names, and ſome trivial notices, have come 


down to us, flouriſhed in this age. Of theſe pro- 


people, but frequently gave advice to the kings, in 
-2*tone- of authority which was not always well-re- 
: ceived. Their manners were auſtere, their morality 
rigid, their exhortations lively and pathetic, yet ne- 


phets there were colleges, and numerous aſſocia- 
tions. Was prophecy then an art, or was it in- 
- ſpiration? It appears that much impoſture fre. 
quently mingled with it, as happens in all laudable 


Inſtitutions. The prophets not only inſtructed the 


ver was there fo much idolatry and irreligion as in 


their ume. This was the natural effect of ſchiſm : 
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the contrary opinions maintained by the miniſters_ 


of religion threw the people into a perplexity, 


which gave birth to doubts, and terminated in in- 


credulity. 

Rehoboam, from the tw political intereſt which 
 di8ated the ſchiſm of his rival, ought to have main- 
tained the religious worſhip of Jeruſalem ; but he 
did not, or at beſt maintained it but feebly, and. 
ſuffered idolatry to be eſtabliſhed in his kingdom. 
God puniſhed him by an invaſion of the Egyp- 
tians. Shiſhak king of Egypt entered Jeruſalem, 
and carried away the ſacred veſſels of the temple, 
and the golden ſhields which were kept in the 
royal palace. 

Abijah, the ſucceſſor of Rehoboam, gave a tw 
to the kingdom of Iſrael, ſtill under the govern- 
ment of Jeroboam, from which it never recovered. 
In a ſingle battle, the king of Iſrael loſt three hun- 

dred thouſand men, killed in the field. Zerah 
king of Ethiopia attacked Aſa, the ſucceſſor of 
Abyah, and a pious prince, with an army of a mil- 


lion of men, and was vanquiſhed. Notwithſtand- 


ing his victory, Aſa choſe to ſtrengthen himſelf 
againſt another invaſion by an alliance with Ben- 


Abijab. 
Ala. 


hadad king of Syria. For this diſtruſt of Provi- 


dence, after the deliverance he had experienced 
from the divine protection, he was reproached by 
a prophet, and God puniſhed him by a painful 
diſeaſe, under which he languiſhed the remainder 
of his life. About the ſame time the f:mily of Je- 
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roboam diſappeared from the face of the earth, f 
having fallen a victim to various conſpiracies, the q 
juſt puniſhment. of that which had raiſed it to the 

throne. ] 
| vr ge Ahab is conſidered as one of the ket "_ , 
2053. of Ifrael; yet we may obſerve in his reign ſeveral | 
| acts of goodneſs; and it appears that he would ſ 
have been leſs deſerving blame, had he not eſ. t 
| pouſed a wicked woman. The action moſt inju- f. 

.be. rious to his reputation is the murder of Naboth, | 
l an Iſraelite, who feared God, and peaceably culti. . 
| | vated a ſmall vine yard, his only inheritance. Un- i 
fortunately this vineyard was ſo ſituated as, to in- pi 


terfere with ſome plans formed by the king, and he th 
wiſhed to | purchaſe it. Naboth excuſed himſelt WW ft 


from ſelling the inheritance of his fathers. Jeze-» fo 
bel, the wife of Ahab, ſeeing her huſband chagrined fa 
at this refuſal, contrived to ſuborn falſe witneſſes nd 
againſt Naboth, and try him before corrupt judges m. 
for a capital crime. He was condemned, ſtoned, his 


and his vineyard confiſcated to the uſe of Ahab. 
It does not appear that the king participated in this 
Horrid a&.of injuſtice ; but he profited by it, and 
did not -puniſh it. God therefore cauſed a pro- 
phet to declare to him that dogs ſhould lick his 
blood, and devour the limbs of the cruel Jezebel. 
Ahab was killed in battle, and the blood from his 
wound, which had ſtained his chariot, was licked 
by dogs; and Jezebel, thrown out of a window, 
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by order of the uſurper Jehu, became, according 
to the propheſy, the prey of the ſame animals. 


177 


While Ahab reigned over Iſrael, the throne of 22 


Judah was occupied by the pious king Jehoſhaphat. 
This epithet alone ſufficiently characterizes him. 
He was not exempt from misfortunes, for God 
ſometimes expoſed his ſervants to trials; but he 
triumphed over a league formed againſt him, and 
found in his ſucceſs the reward of his virtues. 
While the kingdom of Judah enjoyed peace, 
Benhadad 8 of Syria overran with his army 
that of Ifrael. He advanced to Samaria, the ca- 


pital, which he held cloſely blockaded. Joram, 
the king of Iſrael, deſtitute of all reſource, mourn- 


fully ſurveyed from the top of his ramparts the 
formidable multitude which ſurrounded him. The 
famine had -reached that laſt extremity at which 
nature ſhudders. A woman, pulling another wo- 
man after her, came to the king, and interrupted 


hat, king 
* Judah, 
2100. 


sieg of Sa- 
maria, 2 110. 


his melancholy reverie—< Juſtice!” exclaimed ſhe, 


* juſtice ! Tortured with hunger, I divided my 
„ child with this woman, on condition that "the 
% ſhould afterwards ſhare her's with me. Mme 
is eaten; and now ſhe conceals her's, and refuſes 
„to fulfil her promiſe.” The king, agonized 
vith grief, rent his garments. His ſufferings pro- 
duced repentance, and he had recourſe to Eliſha, 
whom he had before ill-treated. The prophet pro- 
miſed him, that the next day he ſhould be deli: 
vered; and accordingly, in the enſuing night, the 
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Syrians, imagining they heard a great noiſe of cha 
riots and horſes, ſuppoſed. a formidable army of 
Egyptians was coming to the ſuccour of the I 


© raelites, and were ſeized with ſuch a panic, that they 


precipitately raiſed the ſiege and fled, leaving all 
their proviſions in their camp, which were taken 
by the Samaritans, and carried into the city, to the 

great relief of the diſtreſſed inhabitants. 

Jehu, who may be ſurnamed the Exterminator, 
put to death, at one time, ſeventy ſons of Ahab, 
and forty-two princes of the houſe, of Judah who 
were going to viſit them. N otwichſtanding this 
maſſacre, a ſufficient number of the race of David 
remained to glut the ſanguinary rage of Athaliah, 
the daughter of Jezebel, who had determined to 
extirpate this family to the laſt branch, in order to 
render vain the promiſes of perpetuity made to its 
head by God himſelf. But her impious projed 
had not the deſired effect: Joaſn, an infant of a year 
old, eſcaped her reſearches, and his elevation to 
the throne was the ſentence of death to Athaliah. 
Joaſh was a pious prince, for a time, but at length 
became an idolater, like his predeceſſors, and cauſed 
the high-prieſt Zachariah, his uncle, to whom he 
owed both his life and his crown, to be ſtoned in the 
temple. This ungrateful prince ſaw his kingdom laid 
_ - waſte, and was attacked in his capital by Haxael, 
king of Syria. To ſave himſelf from ſlavery he 
deſpoiled the temple, and delivered its treaſures as 
a2 kind of ranſom to the conqueror. He did not 
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ang ole this at of oed, being murdered 
in his bed by his own ſervants. The contempt of 


the people purſued him after his death, and deprived 


him of the honour of being interred in the burying- 
pace of the kings. 

Amaziah, his ſon, puniſhed the aſſaſſins of his 
pe" but was. not more proſperous than he, be- 
cauſe he was not more religious. He poſſeſſed 
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Amaziah. 
Jeroboam 
II. 2160. 


courage, which he ſometimes carried even to raſn- 


neſs. Being at war with another Joaſh king of 


Iſrael, he wrote to him thus: Come, let us ſee 
„one another face to face :** to which Joaſh an- 
ſwered : Thou art like the thiſtle, which wiſhing 
to make an alliance with the cedar, was trodden 
“ under foot by the wild beaſts.” This con- 
temptuous anſwer produced a battle, which Ama- 
2iah loſt, together with his treaſures and his liberty. 
The latter Joaſh generouſly reſtored to him. From 
the time of Jeroboam the ſon of Joaſh, and Zacha- 


riah his grand-ſon, the kings of Iſrael are ſcarcely | 


known but by their defeats and their misfortunes. -' 
.- Uzziah, by his wiſdom and mild government, 
healed the wounds which the kingdom of Judah 
had ſuſtained under the preceding reigns. He 
would have been proſperous to the end of his life, 


had he not yielded to an extravagant vanity, and 


aſpired to the honour of exerciſing the functions of 

the prieſthood. For this God ſmote him with the 

leproſy; and he died miſerably. The virtues of Jo- 

tham conſoled Judah, while Iſrael languiſhed under 
8 
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the tyranny of Pekah, whoſe ſuhjects feeling but 
little affection for ſo bad a maſter, defended him but 
feebly againſt Tiglath-pileſer, king of Aſſyria, who 
carried away captive the whole tribe of Naphthali. 
Notwithſtanding ſo great a loſs, the Ifraelites 
were ſtill ſtrong enough to make the whole king. 
dom of Judah tremble once more. They put to 
the ſword a hundred and twenty thouſand Jews, 
and were carrying away two hundred thouſand . 
priſoners, -of both-ſexes and all ages, when they 
were met by the prophet Oded : * What are you 
« doing? exclaimed he; © would you reduce to 
„ ſlavery the wretched ſurvivors of your brethren 
ee whom-you have maſſacred ? Have you reſolved 
<« to exterminate from the earth the unhappy tribe 
„ of Judah? If God hath delivered into your hand 
“e the idolaters, your anger ought not to fall on 
5 the innocent; and if you thus abuſe your vic- 
e tory, you will have cauſe to fear the divine ven- 
é geance. Be contented with the ſpoil you have 
e taken, and releaſe and ſend home your brethren.” 
This pathetic exhortation had its effect. The II. 
raelites releaſed their priſoners, and beſtowed on 
them at parting the. moſt tender proofs of huma- 
nity and affection. The unfortunate Jews ſtood in 
need of this conſolation, for they had juſt been 
plundered by a king of Syria, whb had advanced 
to the very gates of Jeruſalem ; the neighbouring 
nations of the Idumeans and Philiſtines, their an- 
cient enemies, attacked their frontiers; and the 
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whole reign of Ahaz was one continued ſcene of 


' misfortune and deſolation. 
After ſo many calamities, which poured like a fu- 
rious hurricane on Judea during the reign of Ahaz, 
an unexpected calm ſucceeded during that of He- 
zekiah his ſon; who began his reign by re- eſtab- 
liſhing religion, on which depends the obedience of 
a people and their proſperity. He purified his 
kingdom from the idolatry with which it was in- 
fected, cut down the groves, baniſhed their i impure 
miniſters, reſtored to the temple of the true God 
its ornaments and ſacrifices, and celebrated the 
feaſt of the paſſover with a magnificence unknown 
from the time of Solomon. To this feſtival he in- 
vited all his ſubjects by circular letters: they came 
in crowds, and with them many of thoſe of che 
kingdom of Iſrael. 

Unhappily this was the laſt time that the oj 
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of the latter kingdom were to witneſs any ray of ites. 


that ſplendour which had formerly rendered their 


country illuſtrious, and which they were deſtined 


to loſe for ever. Shalmaneſer, the king of Afyria, 
without any other motive than that of plunder, fell 
like a thunderbolt upon the kingdom of Iſrael ; took 


Samaria, the capital, which he reduced to a heap, 


of aſhes; and carried away into captivity Hoſhea, 

its king, with all thoſe of his ſubje&s who had been 

able to eſcape the firſt fury of the victors. The 

prophets repreſent the Aſſyrians as barbarians thirſt- 

ing for blood, who carried their horrid cruelty ſo 
*-2 
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far as even to rip up pregnant women, and daſh 
their infants againſt the, ſtones. Thus were de- 
ſtroyed the ten tribes which compoſed the kingdom 
of Iſrael, They were in part maſſacred, and in 
part diſperſed among the nations which formed the 
great empire of the Aſſyrians. Some families of 
this unfortunate people collected together in the 
places to which they were exiled, and ſome remains 
df them have been found, but they have never 
ſince exiſted as a nation. The conquerors ſent 
. colonies from the other nations they had ſubjugated 
to repeople the country. 
| Ditof | The example of this calamity which had befallen 
| the neighbouring kingdom alarmed Hezekiah, who 
ſent rich preſents to Shalmaneſer, and thus turned 
aſide the torrent that was ready to ravage his do- 
minions. But he was ſoon menaced by a new dan- 
ger. To Shalmaneſer, the barbarous conqueror of 
the Iſraelites, Sennacherib had ſucceeded ; who ſee- 
ing nothing to pillage in Iſrael, turned his attention 
to Judah. Hezekiah prevented his invaſion like- 
wife by preſents, and even deſcended to ſubmit to 
2 tribute. But as there cannot be a worſe means 
of procuring peace than by appearing afraid of 
war, Sennacherib believed that new threats would 
produce new preſents. He ſignified his claims in 
inſolent letters, and ſupported them by an army, 
which advanced even to the walls of Jeruſalem. 
Hezękiah was then ſick. He had, beſides, when : 
he had warded off the firſt invaſion of the Aſſyrians, : 
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attributed to his own prudence the whole honour 
of his fucceſs. God determined to chaſtiſe his va- 
nity, and ſent the prophet Ifaiah to announce the 
approaching puniſhment. | Hezekiah humbled him- 
ſelf, and God not only reſtored him to health, but 
foretold to him that all the efforts of Sennacherib 
againſt him ſhould be defeated. He requeſted of the 
prophet a miracle, as a pledge of this promiſe. At 
the command of Ifaiah; the ſhade of the ſtile which 
marked the hours'on the dial of the palace returned 
back ten degrees; a retrogreſſion which, if it took 
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place on every other dial, could not be produced 


without a retrograde motion of all the heavenly 
bodies ; and conſequently the greateſt miracle that 
ever was wrought ; and in compariſon with which, 
that of protecting Hezekiah from the fury of Sen- 
nacherib was of ſmall importance. With reſpe& 
to the latter, God, to fufil his promiſe, ſent the 
deſtroying angel into the camp of the Aſſyrians, 
who in one night ſlew; a hundred and eighty-five 
thouſand men: the reſt fled in confuſion, and He- 
zekiah was delivered. He left behind him the 
character of a pious prince, though too ſuſceptible 
of vanity. This fault drew on him ſeveral puniſh- 
ments. He embelliſhed Jeruſalem, ſupplied it with 
water, encouraged agriculture, and died regretted 
by his people. | 

His ſon Manaſſeh did not follow his 8 
and his misfortunes were proportionate to his wick- 
edneſs, He was idolatrous and * he 
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he thirſted for. the blood of the prieſts and wor. 
ſhippers of the true God; and in his turn under. 


went the puniſhment due to his cruelties. The 


Aſſyrians returning into , Judea, notwithſtanding 
their defeats, laid waſte the country, loaded the 


king with chains, carried him priſoner to Babylon, 


which they had lately conquered, and threw him 


into a dungeon. Misfortune produced repentance, 


and the conquerors of Manaſſeh, moved by his 
ſubmiſſive entreaties, reſtored him to his throne; 
after his reſtoration to which he cauſed his crimes 
to be forgotten by his virtues, and rendered his 
people happy. His ſon Amon copied his example 
only in his wickedneſs, and periſhed miſerably, 


Wenne. aſſaſſinated by his ſubjects. 
Before the laſt cataſtrophe, which ſhook the king. 

dem of Judah to the foundations, there was one 
reign, which merits to be recorded. It was that of 
Joſiah, Who aſcended, the throne almoſt a child, 


and never, ceaſed to diſplay, during a long life, the 


deſtroyed | the idols which the reign of Amon, 
though ſhort, had re-introduced in great numbers, 
and he not only deſtroyed them in Judah, but like- 
wiſe in Iſrael, ſome diſtricts of which he appears to 
have united to his dominions. Joſiah ſent through. 


out the country commiſſioners inveſted with his 
authority, and charged to revive the civil and reli- 
* gious laws; but not truſting implicitly either to their 


zeal, or their abilities, he made himſelf the tour of 
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his provinces. Under the vigilant eye of the mo- 
narch the abuſes which had eſcaped the commiſſion- 
ers diſappeared. On his return to Jeruſalem he re- 
paired the temple, and cauſed. the feſtival of the 
paſſover to be celebrated with the ſame pomp as 
that in the reign of Hezekiah. This was the laſt. 
Joſiah took the field to oppoſe an army of Egyp- 
tians, who demanded a paſſage through Judea to- 
attack the Aſſyrians, his allies, or protectors, fought 
them, and was killed in the battle. It has been 
ſuppoſed that it was on account of his death that 
Jeremiah compoſed his Lamentations, an energetic 
and affecting elegy, expreflive of the moſt lively 
grief, In fact, there could ſcarcely be a greater 
cauſe for ſorrow, ſince the religion, the happineſs, 
and the glory of the nation expired with this pious 
king. 8 * . 
His fon Jehoahaz underwent the fate deſtined for — 
his father, and was led captive into Egypt. The con- 339 
queror gave the crown to Jehoiakim, his brother, of 
whom a very hideous portraiture is drawn. His pa- 
laces, ſay hiſtorians, were founded on murder, and 
embelliſhed by rapine. He falſely accuſed the innocent 
of crimes, that he might condemn them to death, 
and confiſcate their property. He contended, but 
without ſucceſs, againſt Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Aſſyria, who ſubjugated the whole country, pillaged 
the temple, carried away the king priſoner to Ba- 
bylon, and afterwards reſtored to him the crown, 
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under condition of a tribute, which, when he had 
paid three years, he revolted, and was ſlain. 
Jehoiachin, his ſon, ſucceeded him, imitated him 


in his crimes, and ſuffered ſimilar calamities. It 
does not appear to be certain whether he aſſumed 
the ſceptre without the knowledge of Nebuchad. 
nezzar, or whether. he endeavoured to ſhake off 
his yoke; but that monarch attacked him, and 
though the Jewiſh king endeavoured to appeaſe 
him with the moſt humble ſupplications, the in- 
exorable Aſſyrian led him and his whole family, 
laden with chains, to Babylon, where he died. The 
palace, the royal treaſury, and the temple, were 


pillaged a ſecond time. The ſacred utenſils, which 


had been preſerved from the time of Solomon, and 


reſpected in all former ravages, were carried off in 


this. The conquerors likewiſe took with them to 


Babyton the Jews moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 
wealth or their abilities, as alſo the moſt ſkilful 


i workmen, ſo that only the dregs of the nation re- 
mained in Judea, and men were wanting even to 
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cultivate the land.” 

Nebuchadiie Zar left Zedekiah, the uncle of the 
dethroned King, to govern this wretched remnant 
of a nation formerly fo flouriſhing. Not intimi- 
dated by the example of his nephew, he had the 


imprudenee to refuſe the tribute required by his 
benefactor, Who immediately returned with all the 


fury of an infulted conqueror. He beſieged Jeru- 
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lem; which he entered ſword in hand, and maſſa- 


cred the inhabitants without diſtinction of age or 
ſex. He deſtroyed all the palaces and ſumptuous 
edifices, and demoliſhed the temple to the founda- 
tion. Then were fulfilled all the evils predicted 
by the prophets. The ſacrifices ceaſed, which had 
not happened before, even in the greateſt calami- 
ties. 
poſits contained in it, were prophaned. There 


The ark of the covenant, and the ſacred de- 


were no longer oracles nor prieſthood. The king, 


the princes, and princeſſes of the blood-royal, were 
torn from their palaces, and hurried away- into 
captivity, together with the whole nation. The 
wile was ſeparated from the huſband, the children 
from their parents, and driven along like-herds of 
cattle. Their mercileſs conquerors: kept the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of them in dungeons at Babylon, and 


diſperſed the remainder through the moſt diſtant 


countries of their empire, until the time appointed 
by Providence for their return, after the deſtruction 
of the Aſſyrians, their conquerors and tyrants, 
which had been alſo predicted by the prophets. 


 ASSYRIANS. 


It is difficult to affign the boundaries of ancient 
Aﬀyria, It appears to have been ſituated between 


Aſſyria, be- 


tween the 


Tigris and 
the Eu- 


the Tigris and the Euphrates,” incloſed between thoſe phrates, to 


two rivers, from the part where they begin to ap- 
proach each other on leaving Meſopotamia to that 


the cduntries 
compre-. - 
hended be- 
tween Afia 


Minor, 


1388 


Armenia, f 
Media, Per- 
ſia, Arabia, 


the Defert, 


and Syria. 


Origin of 
great em- 
| | 


have had excluſive of fighting men. But this kind | 
of enigma is explained by the manner in which - 
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where they join, not far wow. their. mouth i in the 
gulf of Perſia. 


It muſt naturally excite prin; that ſo ſmall a | 
country ſhould have been able to ſend forth armies 


of a million or twelve hundred thouſand men; a 
number which diſmays the imagination, eſpecially 
when we confider how many attendants they muſt 


theſe vaſt armies were formed. - | 
From the centre of a not very extenſive dung 


4 a a warlike band frequently iſſued, which -poured 
upon the neighbouring country, carrying away the 


inhabitants, who having no other reſource, incor. 
porated themſelves with the conquerors. United, 
and allured by the hope of plunder, they proceeded 


| onwards, ravaging other lands, and increaſing their 
army with the deſpoiled inhabitants, who in like 


manner joined them. Thus were formed thoſe 


wandering hordes, which under the name of Al- 
ſyrians ſubdued Meſopotamia, penetrated to Ar 


menia, Media, and Perſia, inundated Syria like a 
1 torrent, and carried devaſtation through Chaldea, 


become the country of the Jews. As their con- 


- queſts extended, the centre of their power became 


ſurrounded with deſerts, and itſelf a deſert. It is 


in vain that we ſeek the veſtiges of the moſt famous 


Cities, as Niniveh and Babylon; which, from the de- 


ſeriptions that have reached us, have been juſtly 


enumerated among the wonders of the world. 
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11 f is in vain, likewiſe, that we enquire, what were 
the manners, religion, commerce, and uſages © 


the Aſſyrians. They muſt have been thoſe of all 


the various nations who united to form them ; that 
is to ſay, they were conquerors and barbarians who 
allowed the greateſt liberty in their police and their 
ceremonies, provided none of their people adopted 
laws or practices which might obſtru& the ſucceſs 
of their warlike expeditions. 

It may be ſuppoſed, that a people in this 1 un- 
ſettled ſtate had neither the time nor the means to 
write annals which may ſerve as a baſis for chro- 
nology, or furniſh any certain dates. The memory 
of the principal facts could only be preſerved by 
tradition, and” has been tranſmitted to us with not 


a few variations by the Greeks. At the ſame time 


that it is allowed, that we owe to the latter almoſt 
all the hiſtorical knowledge we poſſeſs relative to the 
ancient nations of Aſia, it muſt be admitted, that 
they have greatly disfigured it by accommodating 


to their own language and pronunciation the names 


of perſons and divinities, and aſſimilating events to 
their own traditions, i in ſuch a manner that when we 
imagine we are in poſſeſſion of authentic facts we 
frequently diſcover them to be only Grecian fables. 
This obſervation may ſerve to point out the degree 
of confidence which ought to be repoſed i in the hif- 
tories of theſe ancient times. 

Ninus and Semiramis are the hero and i 
of the old Aſſyrian chronicles, compiled by the 
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ſituate among lakes and mountains, on the leſt 
bank of the Tigris, at a little diſtance from the 


ſource of that river. This poſi tion will explain 


the cauſe of his becoming a wartior and a con. 
queror; which no doubt was the neceſſity of find. 
ing a more fertile country. He muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have begun by forming a choſen body of the 
youth of his kingdom, whom he inured to endure 
labour and fatigue. He then contracted an alliance 
with a king of Arabia, who he feared might attack 
his dominions while he was at a diſtance from 
them; and having taken this precaution, followed 
the courſe of the Euphrates, ſubjugating the whole 
country to the place where he built -Niniveh. He 
then proceeded northward into Armenia, which he 
conquered, putting the king to death on the croſs, 
and extirpating the' whole royal family. His 
other achievements were rather excurſions than 
military expeditions ; for the dread of his power 
ſeems' to have bound the hands of all who might 
| have reſiſted him. He overran Egypt, Cœloſyria, 
the countries ſituate on the Helleſpont, thoſe of the 
Parthians, the Medes, and, the Perſians, and was 
only ſtopped in his career. by the Bactrians, whoſe 
mountains and valour ſuſpended | his victories, 
though but for a time. | 
| Here Cteſias introduces Semiramis. Sho was 

the daughter of a goddeſs named Derceto, who 
had drawn on herſelf the reſentment of Venus. 


5 Greek Cteſias. Ninus reigned over a {ſmall country 
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The incenſed divinity inſpired her with a paſſion for 
a young man by whom ſhe had a daughter, which 
ſhe concealed, from ſhame, among the rocks of the 
' deſert; and afterwards threw herſelf into the ſea, 
where ſhe was changed into a fiſh. Some pigeons; 
which chance had brought to the cave where 
the infant was concealed, covered and cheriſhed 
her with their wings, and fed her with milk and 
cheeſe which they ſtole from the ſhepherds in the 
neighbourhood. The latter perceiving the theft, fol- 
lowed the birds, and found a beautiful female child. 
Their chief, who was ſhepherd to the king, gave 
- her the name of Semiramis, which in the Syrian 
language ſignified a dove. | 

She ſoon ſurpaſſed all her ſex in wit and beauty; 
Fi her charms made ſuch an impreſſion on Menon, 
governor of Syria, that he married her. Ninus 
had about that time returned to the attack of the 
Bactrians, whoſe principal fortreſs, named Bactra, 
he beſieged. Menon was obliged to follow the 
king in his expedition ; and not being able to en- 
dure the abſence of his young wife, ſent for her to 
the army. Semiramis therefore ſet out for the 
camp, ſecretly cheriſhing views of aggrandizement. 
She knew that the firſt object of a beautiful woman 
ſhould be to attract attention; and the daughter of 
Derceto ſecured it by a dreſs half-gallant and half. 
warlike, and at the ſame time ſo elegant, that the 
Perſians and the Medes, nations by turns military 
and effeminate, adopted it after their conqueſts. 


* 
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Having arrived at the camp, Semiramis, who 
wiſhed to owe her elevation to a merit leſs common 


than that of beauty, examined the operations of the 


ſiege. She obſerved that all the attacks had been 


directed againſt the weaker parts of the fortreſs, to 


which the beſieged had by conſequence drawn all 


their troops, and left the ſtronger without de. 
fenſe. She collected a number of men accuſtomed 
to climb bp rocks, formed them into a body, put 


herſelf at their head, and after having with pro. 


| Menon. The huſband refuſed to give up his wife, 
and the king inſiſted on his compliance. The 


digious labour ſurmounted incredible difficulties, 


the gained the higheſt part of the fortreſs, which, 


thus attacked on all. ſides, was 19825 to ſur. 
8 


Ninus wiſhed to ſee the woman tho had been 
able to conceive and execute ſuch a project. He 
became enamoured of her, and demanded her of 


general killed himſelf in deſpair ; and Semiramis, 


now become a widow, married Ninus, who re- 


turned to enjoy with her the fruits of his con- 
queſts i in Niniveh, the city he had built. This is 


| ſuppoſed to have been ſituate towards the ſource 
of the Tigris and near the frontiers of the. domi- 
nions'of Ninus. Hiſtorians ſpeak of it as a ſuperb 


city, but without piving any particular deſcription 
of its beauties. It is known that it was very ex- 


| tenſive but we are entirely ignorant where it ſtood, 
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and notwithſtanding all the reſearches that have 


been made, . no traces of it have ever been dif- | 


covered. - 3 | 
Semiramis lived but a ſhort time with Ninus. At 
her death ſhe left a ſon named Ninyas. As ſhe 


had procured her power and fame by a military 


achievement, ſhe maintained and extended them 
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by the ſame means. But her huſband had only 


brought into the field armies of ſix or ſeven hundred 
thouſand men, while ſhe levied one compoſed of 
three millions. With this immenſe force ſhe ſe- 
cured the ſubmiſſion of the countries already con- 
quered, and ſubdued many others. War, however, 
was not the only object ſhe attended to in her 
expeditions: her progreſs was marked by works of 


utility. She drained marſhes, built bridges, levelled 


mountains, and formed roads, which long after her 
time ſtill bore the name of the roads of Semiramis. 

As Ninus had founded, or at leaſt embelliſhed, 
Niniveh ;. Semiramis, in emulation, built Babylon. 
Both theſe cities were ſurrounded with a wall 
ſeveral leagues in circuit, and a hundred feet high. 


On that of Niniveh only three chariots could paſs 


in front; but that of Babylon would admit of fix. 

The- 8 city was ſituate on the Euphrates, 
which divided it into two parts, united by a ſingle 
bridge, the floor of which was of cedar. Lofty 
marble quays embelliſhed and ſtrengthened the 


banks of the river. There was a paſſage by water 


under arches ſhut in by gates of braſs. On one 
+ FOE. I. Q | 
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bank was the magnificent 8 of Bel or Belus, 
and on the other the palace of the queen. Theſe 
edifices communicated with each other by a paſſage 


under the bed of the Euphrates. An immenſe lake 


was dug to receive the waters of. the river during 


ſixty days which were employed in making theſe 


b — 2 


The Greek hiſtorians are very difuſe in their 
enumeration of the ornaments which embelliſhed 


theſe two edifices, and eſpecially in'their deſcription 


of the hanging-gardens, of which ſo much has been 
ſaid. Theſe were conſtructed on an enormous 
mound of earth, which Semiramis had cauſed to be 
erected over the tomb of her huſband. This was 


o vaſt, that gardens were formed on it, containing 

5 large trees. It is obſerved, likewife, that this queen, 
on ſeveral other occaſions, manlifeſted a taſte for 
artificial mounts ; and i in the courſe of her expedi- 
tions employed a part of her army to raiſe them in 
the midſt of extenfive plains. She cauſed her tent 


to be erected on them; and from this kind of throne 


gratified her eyes with the view of her numerous 


armies beneath her feet. Semiramis, while ſhe 
raiſed in her palace theſe almoſt aerial gardens, con- 


templated exultingly her own creation; for a cre- 


ation it may be termed, ſince, to complete the pro- 
digy, the hiſtorian adds that all theſe wonders were 
the work only of one year. The queen divided 


the ground of the city among the principal lords of 
| ber court, on condition that they ſhould build after 
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he plan ſhe gave them, and complete the edifice 
in 2 certain time. 
As to the money requiſite for theſe great enter- 
e it is not to be imagined that it was derived 
from taxes equitably impoſed and regularly levied. 
The ravaging ſovereigns of thoſe ages, when their 


treaſuries that had been filled by pillage were emp- 
tied, entered by force the countries they believed to 


be opulent; and not contented with contributions, 
carried off every thing —proviſions, cattle, the pro- 
duce of induſtry and commerce, and even men, 


women, and children, whom they ſold for ſlaves ; 


and when the money thus obtained was expended, 
turned their arms againſt ſome other country, and 
laid it waſte in like manner. 1 


Thus Semiramis, having exhauſted che region 


around her to a conſiderable diſtance, reſolved to 
invade India, which was conſidered as the richeſt 
country in the world. Her preparations for this 
expedition continued three years, but it was 
not attended with correſponding ſucceſs. After 
having obtained ſome advantages, her army, which 
conſiſted of three millions of men, was defeated and 
diſperſed, and ſhe herſelf wounded, and obliged to 
fly. It is not known whether ſhe returned to her 
dominions, nor where ſhe died. 
' fon Ninyas formed a conſpiracy againſt her, which 
deprived her of her throne and life, 
Semiramis has left behind her the reputation of 
a princeſs of abilities and courage. 
0 2 
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the utmoſt importance. While ſhe was at her toi- 
lette, intelligence was brought her that a ſedition 


had broken out in the city. Without allowing her- 
ſelf time to finiſh the arrangement of her dreſs, ſhe 


flew to the place where the danger threatened her, 


and either by force or perſuaſion appeaſed the re- 
volt. To perpetuate the memory of this event, ſhe 


cauſed a ſtatue to be erected, repreſenting her with 


her hair diſhevelled, as ſhe was at the moment the 
rebellion took place. Her virtue as a woman has 
been more than ſuſpected. She was continually 
ſurrounded by the handſomeſt youth in her king- 
dom under the name of guards, ſome of whom fre. 
quently diſappeared, and eſpecially thoſe who had 
been moſt honoured with her attention, which gave 


birth to a ſuſpicion, that from ſome remains of 


ſhame, adding cruelty to debauchery, ſhe removed 


out of the way the accomplices of her pleaſures. 


Her ſon Ninyas imitated his mother more in the 
diſorders of her private life than in her political and 
military occupations. The manner in which he 
provided for his own ſecurity, and the tranquil en- 
joyment of his pleaſures, merits to be recorded. 
Every year he raiſed an army, compoſed of men 
levied in the different provinces of his empire, and: 
over each provincial diviſion appointed a leader of 


"his own choice. This army ſerved during a year 


under his immediate inſpection, and was employed 
to guard the city and the palace, but ſubjected to u 
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rigid diſcipline. When this time had expired, he 
diſbanded it, after having made every individual 
take an oath of fidelity, and raiſed another, formed 
in the ſame manner. As there was ſcarcely time 
for either officers or ſoldiers to form any intimate 
acquaintance with each other, and as they were be- 
ſides commanded by chiefs choſen by the monarch, 


they could not concert any enterprizes againſt him; 
and thus, without fear of revolt, he abandoned him» 
ſelf in his palace to the moſt ſhameful pleaſures, 


His ſucceſſors do not furniſh more brilliant materi- 
als for hiſtory, We know not either the dates of 
their ſucceſſion, or their conſanguinity, from Ninyas 
to Sardanapalus, who was the laſt of them, 

Ihe name of this latter prince is become almoſt 
| a proverbial reproach ; and he merited the igno- 


miny to which he is conſigned, if, as hiſtory aſſerts, . 


: he was not aſhamed to dreſs. like a woman, to ſpin 
among his concubines, to paint, and deck himſelf 
with_the moſt effeminate ornaments, and riot in the 
| moſt ſhameleſs and vile laſciviouſneſs, Either from 
indignation at his conduct, or from ambition, two 


of his ſubjects formed the project of dethroning 


him. One of theſe was named Arbaces, a Median 
by nation, and an able general, the other was Be. 
leſis, a Babylonian, a prieſt, and a great aſtrologer. 
The latter prevailed on Arbaces to enter into his 
| plans, and inſpired him with hopes by pretended 
Predictions. They began by forming a combina- 
tion among all the governors of the province; who, 
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rs that time, by a very blameable negligence on 
' the part « of the monarch, were all aſſembled at Ni- + 
niveh; and afterwards ny. gained over r the annual 


ar my. * « : 
But before this plot was carried into execution, 
Arbaces wiſhed to be convinced of the true cha- 


racter of the ſovereign whoſe life he was to attempt; 


a prudent precaution in a conſpirator. He pro- 
cured. himſelf to be introduced into the palace, 
where he witneſſed the ſhameful conduct of Sarda- 


napalus, and he no longer entertained any doubt of 


ſucceſs. Vet this effeminate ſovereign diſplayed in 
the hour of danger much more bravery and firm. 


neſs than could have been expected from bim. 
Three times he defeated the rebels, thrice they re- 
tired i in diſorder, and thrice the aſtrologer Beleſis 
| rallied them with his predictions, and at length pre- 
vailed on them to make a laſt effort. In conſe- 
quence of a defection of a part of the royal troops, 
Which Beleſis had found means to procure, this laſt 


effort proved ſucceſsful, | Sardanapalus was com- 


pelled to retreat to Niniveh, where he expected that 
he ſhould be able to defend himſelf a long time, 


becaule the city was ſtrongly fortified, and the be- 


ſiegers had not machines to batter the walls; ; but 
an unforeſeen inundation threw down 4 part of the 
| ramparts, and opened a wide breach to the aſ- 


ſailants. Sardanapalus, that he might not fall 


into their hands, burnt hiniſelf, with his w omen, 
| and all his riches. * The vitors deſtroyed Niniveh 
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The firſt. monarch of the Affyrians, as a 2 power⸗ 
ful nation, was named Pul. 
built. Pul is well known for his achievements 
againſt the kingdom of Iſrael, which he rendered 
tributary to him, after having traverſed as a con- 
queror that of Syria. 5 

Tiglath-pileſer inflicted ſtill greater calamity on | 
the Iraelites, by carrying away many of them cap- 
tives into his dominions : but he protected Ahaz 
king of Judab, againſt Rezin king-of Damaſcus, 
who oppreſſed him, ang overthrew the kingdom of 
the oppreſſor, 

Shalmaneſer completed the mien tunes of the 

| lraclites, by carrying them all into captivity, and 
diſperſing them through his extenſive empire. This 


24 


He found Niniveh 


to 8285 foundations, but 1 treated the inhabjrants with 
| humanity. 

Among the ations Cov by the Greek 
Cteſias to Ninus, Semiramis, Ninyas, and Sarda- 
napalus, it may be that i Ra are many which were 
really performed by 1 them ; but it is probable that 
he has aſcribed to four ſovereigns, the facts and 
events Which happened during the reigns of a much 
greater number, and thus compoſed a romance ra- | 
ther than a hiſtory. The Jewiſh hiſtorians, not- 
withſtanding the brevity of their accounts, furniſh 
us with information which may enable us to apply 
to each prince the facts that appertain to him, and 
to give the regular form of annals to the Afſyrian | 
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prince extended his conqueſts' over Syria and Pha. 


nicia, and humbled the pride of the Tyrians, whom, 


however, he could not entirely ſubject. This 3 
king, and Rabſhakeh, his general, attacked Heze. 


Kjah king of Judah, and with menaces and impre. 


| cations iMfolently defied the power of the God of 
the Hebrews, Rabſhakeh encamped under the 


walls of Jeruſalem ; but Iſaiah when foretelling this 


ſiege had ſaid : © He ſhall not come into this city, 


te nor ſhoot an arrow againſt it, nor come before 
ce it with a ſhield.” The exact accompliſhment of 


which propheſy i is found in Herodotus, a prophane 
5 hiſtorian, who tells us that a prodigious number of 


rats gnawed, in a ſingle night, all the thongs of the 

bucklers, and ſtrings of the bows, of the beſieging 

army. Shalmeneſer was killed by his own ſons. 
Efarhaddon his ſon, but not one of thoſe who 


aſſaſſinated him, reſtored the glory of Aſſyria. To 
the ſceptre of Niniveh he united that of Babylon, 


completed the ruin of the Syrians ang the Jews, 
who now ceaſed to be nations, and carried his vic⸗ 


Fs torious arms into Egypt and Ethiopia. 


Nabuchodonoſor ſubjected the Medes, and de- 


: ſtroyed the magnificent Ecbatana, their capital. He 
vote to Holophernes, one of his generals March 


by" againſt the inhabitants of the countries of the 
« weſt, and command them to bring me earth and 
te water, If they refuſe to obey, I will cover their 
6e land with my numerous armies, and deliver them 


ea prey to my ſoldiers, till the bodies of the ſlain 
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4e ſhall fill the vallies, and the torrents of their 
4 blood make the rivers overflow. Fulfil my 
« orders, and delay not.” Holophernes, in con- 
ſequence, aſſembled an immenſe army, repulſed in 
the deſert the Arabs, the children of Iſhmael ; tra- 
yerſed Meſopotamia, and deſtroyed its cities ; at- 
tacked the Midianites, and burned their tents and 
' ſheep-folds ; covered the plain of Damaſcus with 
ruins, and maſſacred the inhabitants; ravaged the 
coaſts of the ſea, inſulted the name and power of 
every divinity, and forbad the worſhip of 79 god 
but Nabuchodonoſor. 


This prohibition, notified to the Jews with blaſ-- 
phemous menaces, filled them with diſmay. They 


expected a general maſſacre; when a young widow 


of their nation, named Judith, conceived the pro- 


ject of delivering them? She cauſed herſelf to be 
preſented to the Aſſyrian general, who ſtruck with 


her charms, introduced her into his tent, and his 


table, but guarding too little againſt the effects of 


wine, ſuffered himſelf to be ſuprized by ſleep; 


when Judith, with the aid of her attendant, cut off 
his head, and carried it away in a bag. The whole 
army immediately diſperſed, and the Jews were de- 
livered. N abuchodonoſor, as a puniſhment for hig 
pride, was changed into a beaſt ; that is to ſay, 


having aſpired to raiſe himſelf above buman nature, 


he became leſs than a man. 
In his reign the Aſſyrian empire attained the 


ſummit of its glory, and likewiſg began to decline, 
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ill it was gradually ſwallowed up in that of the B. 


bylonians; ; and in the next age ſearcely : any traces 
remained of i its exiſtence. ; 


| BABYLONLANS. | 


The 2 of Babylon 1 muſt be Giltinguilhed. 
from the empire of the Babylonians. There are 
ſtill remaining ſome accounts of the former, from 
the remote ages immediately ſucceeding the deluge. 
This kingdom was not large, ſince it did not extend 
beyond the banks of the two rivers, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates ; or at moſt, it extended to but 2 
ſmall diſtance beyond the Tigris, towards the 


country where Niniveh i is ee to have been 


ſituate, and whence probably came the firſt mo- 
narchs of this kingdom. But the empire, that is 


to ſay, 1 the power which gave laws, not only to the 
ſmall diſtrict which contained the city, but to diſtant 


countries round it, was formed by a ſucceſſion of 
conqueſts. which ſometimes proceeded | from the 


centre to the extremities, and ſometimes returned 
from the extremities to the centre. Thus we find 
in the liſt of the Babylonian emperors, Arabs, Per- 
fans, and Medes, ſome of whom have eſtabliſhed 


dynaſties, while others have only occupied the 


throne as the reward of their, valour, but have left 
no ſucceſſors of their race. 
obſervations, that Babylonia and Aſfyria were in 


fact the ſame country, and that theſe two empires. 
are almoſt always confounded ; with this difference, 1 


It reſults from theſe 
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that the -Babylonian ſurvived the Aﬀyrian ; and 
that conſequently it had more certain and eſta- 
bliſhed uſages, which as they are more known are 
here to be recorded, which they could not be with 
ſuch propriety when we treated of Aſſyria. a 
With reſpeC to climate, what i is true of that of climate. 
one of theſe countries mult, it is evident, be appli- 7 | 
able. to the other. Babylonia is a country en- 10 
tirely flat, expoſed to heats that are often inſup- | [| | 
portable, and which ſometimes forced the inhabi- 1 
1 to take refuge in ciſterns, or large earthen veſ- 
ſels, in which they ſlept. It ſcarcely ever rains | 
there, - but .the two rivers. annually overflow, ” ir #1 
kave on the land great pools of water, from which 10 
the inhabitants of the more diſtant parts water their 11 
grounds; by which means, notwithſtanding the con- 5 „„ 
tinual dryneſs of the country, i it is extremely fertile, 
Its fruits are excellent, and when it was well peo- 
pled, its corn, in abundance and quality, ſurpaſſed 
that of the countries moſt | favoured by nature. 
Hence ſome have placed here the terreſtrial paradiſe, 
There is no natural curioſity: in this uniform coun- _ 
try, if weexcept a kind of bitumen, uſeful for burn- | 1 
ing and building, which is thrown up like a froth 
by a ſmall river of Armenia that falls into the | 


Euphrates. wo 5 100 
The 1 and Affrians diſputed their an- Antiquity, | | 
tiquity with the Egyptians, and even aſſerted they 3 | 1 

were more ancient. In fact, if they had for the | [| | 

founder of their 5 odd, che grand. on 5 1 | 
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of Noah, whom ſome have ſuppoſed to have bult M 


niveh, they were probably the moſt ancient People 
ever collected into a nation. Idolatry, it is ſaid, 


had its origin on the banks of the Eupbrates and 
the Tigris, whence it ſpread into Egypt and Greece 
The fables of all theſe countries have, indeed, 2 


great reſemblance to each other. Pul, Bel, or Ju. 


piter, was, under different names, the god who re. 


ſides in the heavens, directs the thunder, and go, 


verns the deſtinies of men. The Aſtarte of the 


Syrians, the Mylitta of the Babylonians, and the 
Venus of the Greeks, was a woman of the greateſt 
beauty, the mother of the graces and the loves, who 
preſided over pleaſure, and excited to the enjoy. 


ment of it by her example. 
= id which every devout woman was required 
to pay once in her life to the goddeſs in her tem. 


In Babylon, proſtitution was an act of religion, 


ple.. Doubtleſs this was a cuſtom, and not a duty 
preſcribed, and it is indeed difficult to believe that 


the cuſtom was general. All the different ſpecies 


of idolatrous worſhip that have polluted the world 


appear to have had their origin in Babylon. There 


were adored both deified heroes and animals. In- 


cenſe was offered to trees, to the elements, and 


the ſeaſons; and in the ſame temple, by the ſide 


of falle divinities, who it was ſuppoſed might be 


appeaſed by human victims, was erected an aliar 


to the true God: a ſtrange contraſt, which has 


been imitated by nations not leſs enlightened than 
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This mixture of worthip was 
hat is called Sabianiſm, which conſiſted in be- 
heving in one ſupreme Deity, without excluding 
the adoration of ſecondary divinities. 

The Babylonians, at certain times, held a kind 
of market of their daughters. They aſſembled 
them in a public place, where they were expoſed to 
general view, and the money given for the pur- 
chaſe of the handſome was applied to portion out 


thoſe who were deficient in perſonal attractions. 


Purifications were rigorouſly preſcribed, and ne- 
ceſary in ſo hot a country. They expoſed the 


ſick at the doors of their houſes, that thoſe who 


had ſuffered by the ſame diſorder might point out 
the remedies by which they had recovered. Though 


they bordered on the country of perfumes, they 


covered their dead bodies with wax and honey, 
which was their mode of embalming. They ac- 
companied their funcrals with A and een 
lamentations. 


It would be unjuſt to hne to a whole na- 
tion the debaucheries which perhaps were only 
the exceſſes of certain individuals. The Babylo- 


nians are reproached with having introduced into 
their orgies not only courtiſans, but even their 


Cuſtoms. © 


wives and - daughters, who gradually diveſting 


themſelves of all ſhame, threw off their garments- 


one after the other, till they were entirely naked. 


Theſe diffolute practices were ſo common that they 
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Prieſts and 


| whence, as they ſuppoſed, might be predicted whe. 


tunate, according to the nature and power which 
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| have been attributed. to the climate, Which inline 


them to! effeminacy; or to religion, which conſe. 


crated the greateſt licentiouſneſs, and perhaps . 


ought to be aſcribed to both | 
The Babylonians took their: prieſts from the Chal. 
deans, who were their philoſophers, ſoothſayers, 


and aſtronomers. _ They conſidered the ſtars as 


gods, at leaſt the habitations of ſubaltern divini. 


ties, to which the ſupreme Deity had confided the 
government of the world. This opinion gave 
birth to judicial aſtrology, of which, as we have 

already remarked, they are ſaid to have been the | 


inventors; and which conſiſted in obſerving What 
ſtar appeared in the horizon at the moment of the 


bir th of a child; as they believed that this ſtar, or 
at. leaſt the divinity which refided in it, had an 


influence on the whole life of the new-born infant; 
ther he would be brave, rich, fortunate, or unfors 


they attributed to tliat ſtar. - 


The Chaldeans likewiſe. pradtiſed. Sager by 
| the flight of birds, the inſpection of the entrails 
of victims, the features of the countenance, the 
lines of the hand, and the phænomena of nature, 
which they. conſidered. as; preſages. They were 


greatly venerated, and had near the temples mag - 


nificent eſtabliſhments, in Which they held their 
ſchools; but their ſcience did not go aut of their 
families. In this particular, however, the pro.. 


rern 
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feſſions, which in the eaſt paſſed, and ſtill continue [i 
to paſs, from father to ſon i a practice conducive to | 
the perfection of the arts, but little favourable to 
| invention. | 
The religion of the people i in general conſiſted; IN Dreſs. in 
the worſhip of Oannes, a monſter half a man and 
half a fiſh, who aroſe out of the ſea, and had taught 
them all the ſciences ; and in that of Venus, the | 
mother of the indy The latter it was, doubt- mn 
leſs, who. preſided over their dreſs, which was at | 
once magnificent and effeminate, and conſiſted in = i 
a linen veſt that reached down to their heels, over | | 
which they wore another of fine woollen, and | 
oyer all a white mantle, or cloke. The dreſs of the l 
women did not differ much from that of the men, : 


feſſion of the diviner did not differ from other pro- | | Wilt 
| 


and both were remarkable for the richneſs of their | | 
zeceſſary ornaments. They wore their hair, and | 
| 
| 


on their heads a tiara, or mitre. Their fingers 
were, loaded with rings, one of which they uſed | 1 
as a ſeal. They rarely went out without a ſtaff, ! | 1 
or kind of ſceptre, in their hand, the head of / RAE 
which was ornamented with the figure of a flow- 
er or a bird; and on their feet they wore rich 
fandals. 

The Babylonians were acquainted with dancing on 
and muſic. The Jewiſh hiſtorians record and cen- 1 
ſure the uſe they made of theſe in the feſtivals of Wt 
their falſe gods. As to foreign commerce they 
| early cultivated it by means of their two great 
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rivers. Internal commerce, or conſumption, muff 


no doubt have been fery extenſive among ſo nu. 
merous a people, who attracted to themſelves all 


the products and luxuries of the nations they con. 
quered. Rich embroideries, fine linen, reſplendent 
dies, manufactures ſkilfully wrought in wood, cop- 


per, and ſilver; all the ornaments luxury were 


found among this refined and induſtrious people, 


= who knew how to employ their talents for the 


Kings and 


diviſions of 


the peopꝭ e. 


arts with peculiar taſte, inſomuch that a merchant 


who wiſhed to extol what he offered for fale would 


ſay “ It is of Babylonian workmanſhip.” 

The Babylonian monarchs aſſumed the title of 
King of lings. They claimed adoration, uſing the 
following kind of reaſoning : © We have triumphed 
« over the power of the gods of other nations, 


e and conſequently we are greater than they. 


„ They are worſhipped, and we muſt be ſtill mor: 
entitled to adoration.” Their monarchy took the 


proud title of Queen of the Eaft. The ſovereign was 


. defpotic, and the pomp of his court was proportionate 


5 his orders. The puniſhments inflicted were ſpeedy 
and terrible, as they {till are in the eaſt. The Ba- 


to his pride. The ſacred ſcriptures have preſerved to 


us the gradation of his officers. He had a captain 


of the guards, a chief of the eunuchs, a firſt mini- 
ſter, a chief of the magicians, a number of judges 


to hear and redreſs the complaints of the people, 
and a body of ſoldiers to enforce the Execution of 


— had a cuſtom 1 {ill exiſts i in ſeveral 
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parts of Afia, and which has a connexion with the 

firſt principles of education; the people were di- 

vided into different claſſes, or caſts, each of which 

had its particular uſages, exerciſed an excluſive 

profeſſion, and fed on viands which another claſs 

held in abhorrence. They had likewiſe their pe- 

caliar doctrines, their ſeparate ſchools and ſects, the 

names of which have come down to us. 

It might be expected that the annals of a people Fabulous 
who made ſo brilliant a figure among the firſt known roy 
nations muſt furniſh us with intereſting facts; IM 
yet they preſent us with little more than a barren 
lit of names. They commence with a kind of ro- - 
mance, the date of which is placed as far back as the 
time of Sardanapalus, the laſt emperor of the Aſ- 
ſyrians who reigned at Niniveh. We have already 
ſeen that Beleſis the aſtrologer had a conſiderable 
ſhare in the ſucceſs of Arbaces, who had compelled 
Sardanapalus to burn himſelf with all his riches. 

* While you was carrying on the fiege,” ſaid that 
crafty knave to Arbaces, I made a vow that if 
you ſucceeded I would remove to Babylon the 
aſhes of the pile on which Sardanapalus expired, 
* and there raiſe a mount near the temple of my 
* god, which ſhall remain as a monument of the 
* deſtruction. of the Aſſyrian empire to all who 
4 ſhall navigate the Euphrates.” Beleſis knew 
that theſe aſhes contained an immenſe treaſure, and 
he eaſily obtained them from he credulous Ar- 
VOL. I. | P | 
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"WO who had beſtowed * him the government of | 
Babylon. | a 
Become poſſeſſor of theſe riches, he ſo entirely 
gave himſelf up to every kind of luxury and effe. 
minacy, that he rendered himſelf an object of rail. 
lery to the whole court of Arbaces. The principal 
favourite of the emperor, named Parſondas, a hand. 
ſome youth, who excelled in manly exerciſes, was 
among the foremoſt of thoſe who ridiculed Beleſis, 
and even openly exprefled the utmoſt contempt of 
him. The aſtrologer, highly offended, contrived 
to have Parſondas ſeized and brought to his palace, 
| ſwearing that he would render this cenſorious de. 
ſpiſer of his pleaſures the moſt delicate and effemi- 
nate-of men. He accordingly ſent for the eunuch 
who had the ſuperintendance of his ſinging women, 
and commanded him to ſhave and paint Parſondas, 

to dreſs him like the ſinging girls, to teach him 
their art, and to ſpare no pains to transform him 
as much as poſſible into a woman. By the kilful 
management of the eunuch, Parſondas, who no 
doubt acquired a taſte for this kind of voluptu- 
ouſneſs, became more effeminate and delicate even 
than a woman, and at every banquet ſurpaſſed in 
attractive graces the moſt charming ladies of the 

court. . 

In the mean time Arbaces cauſed ſearch to be 
made every-where for his favourite ; and at length 
/ it was diſcovered: that he was detained by Beleſis. 
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The emperor ſent to demand him; and the officer 


V 


quantities of gold, filver, and jewels, which he dif., 


who was charged with this commiſſion began by 
harſhly reproaching Beleſis for having given fo 


much uneaſineſs to his benefaQtor. It is in my 


<« power,” anſwered he, © to juſtify myſelf :?? and 
giving the officer the moſt courteous reception, 


immediately invited him to a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment, at the cloſe of which entered about fifty 


women, ſinging and playing on different inſtru- 


ments. The aſtrologer told him he was welcome 
to chooſe her he thought the moſt lovely and ac- 


compliſhed. The officer gave the preference to 


Parſondas, whom he ſoon after recognized with 


great aſtoniſhment, and brought back to Arbaces 


his favourite. Parſondas, on his arrival at court, 


complained loudly of the affront that had been of- 


fered him, and demanded vengeance. The go- 


vernor of Babylon was cited to appear, and he rea- 
dily ſet out for the court, taking with him great 


tributed among the eunuchs and favourites. When 


brought before the king he excuſed himſelf by al- 
leging that he had no other deſign than to make 


Parſondas ſenſible that he ought not to ridicule and 
deſpiſe thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced 


by the charms of pleaſure ; and, in fine, turned the 


whole adventure into a matter of pleaſantry; ſo that 


Arbaces, though he had been at firſt much irritated, 


at laſt laughed himſelf at the joke. Parſondas receiv- 
ed no recompenſe for the diſgraceful metamorphoſis 
| | P 2 
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Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 
2394. His 
dreamis. 
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he had ſuffered, and Beleſis returned triumphant to 
his government. The latter doubtleſs owed his 


acquittal leſs to his reaſons than his riches; and 


this, perhaps, is the moral it was intended to incul- 
cate by this ſtory, which, in many parts at leaſt, 


is certainly fabulous. 


After Arbaces, ſucceed the reigns of fre mo- 
narchs, divided by interreigns, which with diffi- 


culty fill up the ages that elapſed from that prince 
to Nabopolaſſar, who is the Nebuchadnezzar of 


ſcripture. We have already ſpoken of his wars 


and his conqueſts, but he became ſtill more cele- 
brated by his dreams, which in thoſe times were 
believed to be of important ſigniſication. He 


dreamed that he ſaw a great image of exceſſive 
| brightneſs, and the form of which was terrible; 


the head was. of gold, the breaſt and arms of ſilver, 
the belly and thighs of braſs, the legs of iron, and 
the feet part of iron and part of clay. A ſtone 


thrown by an inviſible hand ſtruck the image on 
the feet, and the whole was broken, and became 


like chaff, which the wind carried away; and the 
ſtone that ſtruck the image became a great moun- - 
tain, and filled the whole earth. Nebuchadnezzar 
had forgotten this dream; but Daniel, one of the 


| Jews he had brought away captives, told him what 


he had dreamed, and explained the meaning of the 


viſion. The different materials of the image—gold, 


ſilver, braſs, iron, and clay—ſignified the ſpecific 
| differences of the ſueceſſive monarchies of Babylon, 
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the Medes and Perſians, Greeks and Romans ; 


to which was to ſucceed an inundation of barba- 


rians, like the chaff carried by the wind. The great 
mountain fignified a latter kingdom, which is to 
endure for ever, and which the Jews underſtand to 
mean the reign of the Meſſiah. | 

Nebuchadnezzar dreamed again, and he ſaw a 
great tree, the top of which reached to heaven, and 

the view of it to the end of the earth. The leaves 
were fair, and the fruit abundant ; birds dwelt in 
its branches, and the beaſts of the field repoſed 
beneath its ſhade, * While I admired it,” ſaid the 
king, © a loud voice cried : Hew down the tree, 
« and cut off its branches; ſhake off its leaves, 
« and ſcatter its fruit; let the beaſts depart from 


“under it, and the birds forſake it. Nevertheleſs, - 


leave the root in the earth, and bind it down 
de with a band of iron and braſs. Let his heart 
« be changed from man's, and let a beaſt's heart 
tc be given unto him, and let ſeven years paſs over 
« him.” It was very dangerous to give the true 
explanation of this dream to the face of the mo- 
narch. Daniel therefore heſitated, and for ſome 


time his thoughts troubled him.” At length, 


however, he told the king that the tree ſignified 
himſelf; and that after having been the admiration 
of his empire, he ſhould be reduced to the condi- 
tion of a beaſt, and become an object of compaſſion. 

During the ſeven years of his puniſhment, in 


whatever manner his kingdom was governed, it 
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appears to have ſuffered no convulſion. One event, 
indeed, took place, leſs important in itſelf than in 
its conſequences. Evil-merodach, his ſon, while 
on a hunting party, made an incurſion into the ter- 
ritories of the Medes, who roſe upon him, and 
drove him back. An imprudent diverſion thus be- 


came the cauſe of a fatal war, of which Evil-mero- 


dach only ſaw the preparations ; : for he was trea- 
cherouſly murdered by- Nerigliſar, his brother. 


in-law. 


Nerigliſſar, when he aſcended the 1 found 
the Babylonian empire menaced by the Medes and 


Perſians. ' He ſucceeded in forming againſt them 
a powerful league among the neighbouring ſove- 
reigns, who raiſed a very numerous army to oppoſe 


them. But the Babylonians fled without fighting, 


and their allies were coinpelled to retreat, and aban- 


don their camp to the vicdors. N . was 


| T aboroſoa - 
= <bod, 2443. 
was his ſon is not certainly known. His memory 


killed in the battle. 
Laboroſoarchod ſucceeded Him, but . he 


is ſtigmatized in hiſtory by two actions equally in- 


famous: the murder of Gobryas, a young Baby- 


lonian nobleman, whom he killed at a hunting- 


match, from jealouſy of his dexterity, becauſe he 


had pierced with his dart a wild beaſt which he 
- himſelf had miſſed; and the mutilation of an officer, 
named Gadates, becauſe one of his concubines had 


' praiſed his perſonal accompliſhments. The fami- 


lies of theſe two noblemen, who were very power- 
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ful, joined the Medes and Perſians, and contributed 
not a little to the overthrow of the Babylonian 
_ throne, already in a tottering ſtate. 

The final ſubverſion of this empire took place 
under Nabonadius. He was the ſon of Nitocris, a 
woman as much extolled for her courage and abili- 
ties in the conduct of public affairs and great enter- 
prizes as Semiramis herſelf ; but ſhe lived in a time 
leſs propitious to the exertion of theſe admirable qua- 
lities. The empire of Babylon approached its fall, 
which ſhe endeavoured to avert by fortifying the 
city. It is ſaid that ſhe placed over her tomb this 
inſcription : „If any king of Babylon who comes 
« after me ſhall be in want of money, he will find 
„ here what he ſtands in need of.” He who 


opened it found no treaſure, but another inſcrip- 
tion in theſe words: Hadſt thou not been the moſt 


% ayaricious of mankind, thou wouldſt not have 
« violated the aſylum of the dead.“ 


Nabonadius, 
or Belihaz- 


zar, 2544 


The walls ſhe had cauſed to be built were 10 | 


lofty and ſtrong, that her ſon, who ſuſtained in Ba- 
bylon the ſiege of the Medes and Perſians, being 
well provided with proviſions, believed that he 
ſhould be able to tire out the beſiegers. Confiding 
in this expectation, he gave himſelf up, in his pa- 
lace, to the enjoyment of every pleaſure, as if it 


| were a time of profound peace. Being one day at 


table, with his concubines, and the ufual com- 


panions of his revelry, by a. refinement of de- 


bauchery, he ordered the ſacred veſſels which Nebu- 
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chadnezzar had taken from the temple in Jeruſa. 
lem to be brought, that his gueſts might drink out 


of them: when ſuddenly a hand appeared, which 


traced on the wall unknown characters. Aſtoniſh. 


ment and dread ſeized on all preſent ; and Daniel 


the prephet, who had interpreted the dreams of 
Nebuchadnezzar; was ſent for to'read the writing, 


4 go read it, and pronounced this terrible ſentence; 


—< The. days of thy reign are numbered and 5̃. 
6c | wiſhed; thou art weighed in the balances, and 


: “ found wanting; thy kingdom is divided, and 


| 


adlia, be- 
deen the 


ria, Par” 


* menia. 


alp an ſea, 


g a, Aſ: % 


< given to the Medes and Perſians.” In that ſame 


night the enemy, who had turned the courſe of 


the river, entered the city by its channel, and put 


to the ſword the king, the garriſon, and all the 


inhabitants. Babylon was demoliſhed, and is now 
Jo entirely eraſed from the face of the earth, that 


all endeavours to diſcover the place where it ſtood 


| have been fruitleſs. The Babylonians were inter. 


mingled and confounded with _ * their 


Sonquerors. 


4 
1 \ 


| Mzpes. 


- 


The climate of. Media within a ſmall ſpace is is very 
cold and extremely bot ; the former on the moun- 
tains, and the latter in the plains. The produce 
of the country varies with the temperature: it 18 


abundantly fertile in ſome parts, and very ſterile in 
others. The barren parts, as is uſual, eſpecially 
the mounting, produce excellent game, in great | 


CY 
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quantities. The air on theſe mountains is very 
healthy, but it is leſs ſalubrious in the plains, eſpe- 
cially towards the Caſpian ſea; in the vicinity of 
which the country is frequently mundated by the 
overflowing of the rivers that fall into it, and in- 
feſted by a multitude of noxious inſects. : 

The Caſpian fea. is a great lake, the extent and Caſpian fea, 
ſhores of which were but very imperfectly known 
to the ancients, and have not been deſcribed with 
accuracy, till very recently, even by the moderns. 
Conſidering the number and ſize of the rivers that 
fall into it, we ſhall be at firft inclined to imagine 
that it cannot abſorb all their waters, without ang 
charging them hy a ſubterranean communication 
with the ocean. The ancients ſuppoſed there were 
certain great gulfs which received them ; and this 
opinion has been revived by ſome moderns ; but 
more able naturaliſts have calculated that evapora- 
tion alone is ſufficient to prevent this ſea from 
being ſwelled beyond its uſual limits. The water 
of this ſea is ſalt, like that of other ſeas, notwith- 
ſtanding the opinion of the ancients to the con- 
trary; and its freſhneſs in ſome parts near the 
| tore is only owing to the rivers that diſcharge 
themſelyes into it. It abounds with fiſh of va- 
rious kinds, ſome of which are peculiar to i. 
The mountains, which are high and rugged, 
formed, for the moſt part, the boundaries of the 
| provinces, and have in them narrow paſſages, re- 


lembling gates. The fituation of theſe, which 
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were called the Caſpian gates, has been a ſubje& 
of diſpute among geographers. ' Ptolemy places 


them between Media and Armenia. | 
In ſome parts of Media where grain was wanting 

the inhabitants made bread of dried almonds ; but 

the ſouthern parts produce corn, every neceſſary of 


_ hfe, and eſpecially excellent wine, in the greateſt 
abundance. In this beautiful country, where now 
| ſtands the city of Tauris, and which is called the 


garden of Perſia, formerly ſtood the famous city of 
Ecbatana ; but of which the ſite is now unknown, 


It was built on a mountain, in a circular form, ſur. 
. rounded by ſeven concentric walls. Their ſum- 
mits, riſing one above the other, were painted of 


different colours, which from a diſtance gave them 


Antiquity, - 


Govern- 


| ment, 


Manners. 


a ſingular and pleaſing appearance. 


has been [ſuppoſed to be the father of the Medes. 


This people were at firſt very warlike; but when 


they became the allies of the Perſians they became 


effeminate, without its being eaſy to determine 


whether this degeneracy was communicated by the 
Medes to the Perſians, or by the Perſians to them. 
They were very dextrous in the management of 
the bow, and poiſoned their arrows. They are re- 


Proached with having introduced the barbarous 


cuſtom of making eunuchs; but, as if they wiſhed 


to indemnify them for their degradation, they 


treated them with the utmoſt reſpect, and laviſhed 
| honours on them. They confided to them the 


1 


The patriarch Madai, the third ſon of Japhet, 
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education of their princes ; becauſe they had ob- 
ſerved that, being deprived of family connexions, 
they were the more ſtrongly attached to their pu- 
pils, who were to them inſtead of children; and 
having no domeſtic cares, or future proſpects, they 
were better fitted for the ſtudy of the ſciences. In 
fact, from this claſs of mutilated men were fre- 
quently produced able miniſters, and even excel- 
lent generals. Reciprocal polygamy was in uſe 
among the Medes. A man was not conſidered as 
entitled to a certain degree of reſpe& unleſs he 
had ſeven wives, nor a woman, unleſs ſhe had five 
huſbands. The hiſtorian Strabo, who has informed 
us of this cuſtom, does not appear to have conſi- 
dered how difficult it muſt be, where one huſband 
has ſeven wives, to find, without confuſion, five 


huſbands for one woman. Equally incredible is 


the cuſtom aſcribed to the whole nation, of keeping 
great dogs, to which they threw their relations and 
friends when at the point of death ; conſidering it 
as diſgraceful for them to die in their beds, or be 
buried in the earth. This ſhocking cuſtom, if 
ever it exiſted, can only be conſidered as the mad- 
neſs of certain individuals piouſly cruel. 
Thereligion of the Medes was the ſame with that 
of the Perſians, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
It appears that, attentive ſolely to war during the 
ſhort duration of their empire, they applied them- 


ſelves but little to commerce, to extend which their 
| ) | q 9 
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Atuation was beſides not very favourable. Laws 


among them, when once enacted, could not be re. 
pealed: or changed, even by the power which eſta. 
bliſhed them; hence we read in the ſcriptures of the 


ee law of the Medes and Perſians which altereth 
ce not.” The reſtraint thus impoſed on their 


kings is the more ſurprizing, as the Medes treated 


them with a2 reverence approaching to adoration, 
No perſon might preſume to laugh or ſpit in their 
| preſence. They gave to their monarch the fu. 
preme title of king of kings.. This flattery was 


adopted by the Parthians and the Perſians, Sapor, 
a king of the latter, writing to a Roman emperor, 


ſtyled himſelf the king af kings, related to the 
£6. ſtars, and brother to the ſun and moon.“ 

In the infancy of the Median empire we again 
find a Semiramis, who, ſometimes beneficent, re- 
| moved precipices, drained marſhes, and levelled 
mountains; and ſometimes, gratifying her pride, 


hewed out of a rock her own ſtatue of gigantic 


ſize, ſurrounded by a hundred horſemen. Jealous 
of the tame of every predeceſſor, ſhe deſtroyed the 
proud Ecbatana, and removed its treaſures to the 


Babylon ſhe had founded. Thus are the events cf 
the world merely a circle of creations and de- 
ſtructions. Eight kings ſucceeded her, whoſe very 
pames are -equally uncertain with the expeditions 


attributed to them. The kingdom, either from in- 
Capacity on their part, or the peculiar courſe c 


* 
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erents, fell into anarchy. Happy the country 
which, in ſuch a ſituation, finds a man capable of 
alminiſtering juſtice and governing it! | 


Among the perſons on whom the Medes had H ftorical 
been obliged, during this ſtate of anarchy, to con- Dejoces, 


fer authority, was one named Dejoces, who diſ- 


1] imes. 


2300. 


played extraordinary abilities for government. He 


was affable, accurate, an intelligent mediator, and 
m upright judge. From the province in which he 
prefided his fame ſpread through all the others; 
and he ſaw himſelf, at length, the arbitrator of the 


whole kingdom. Having reached this point, the 


artful Dejoces declared that the labour he was 
obliged to undergo was too great for his ſtrength ; 


that his health was much impaired ; and that he 


ſuffered conſiderably in his fortune, becauſe he had 
not ſufficient time to employ in the management of 
his private affairs. Having taken care that theſe 
complaints ſhould be every-where made public, De- 
joces ſhut his doors, and would liſten to the com- 
plaints of no perſon. It was ſoon perceived that 
there was no longer any government. The diſor- 


ders increaſed, and the people aſſembled to find a 


remedy. Dejoces ſuborned perſons to declare that 
the only one was to make him king. The whole 


aſembly acquieſced i in this opinion; the propoſal 


was approved by acclamation, and an offer of the 
throne made to Dejoces, by whom it was accepted. 
The fox then became a lion. It is obſerved that 


this man, before ſo eaſy of acceſs, ſhut himſelf up in 
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his palace, was continually ſurrounded by a nu- 
merous guard, and became a deſpot. Probably, 
during his popularity, he had remarked that the 
multitude are eafier governed by force than by kind. 
neſs. He therefore puniſhed with ſeverity, though 
on the other hand he rewarded with generoſity, 
From him originated the ſage laws by which the 
Medes were civilized ; and his adminiſtration pre. 


pared the way for 5 brilliant pct of his de- 


ſcendants. 


Phraortes ” 
2345- 


|  Opaxares, 
2357. 


Phraortes invaded and ſubdued Perſia, the con. 


queſt of which rendered him proud; and he after- 


wards attacked Aſſyria, but was defeated and killed. 
His ſon Cyaxares avenged him, but he had the 
mortification to fee Media ravaged by an inunda- 
tion of Scythians, to whom, for a long time, he 
was able to oppoſe but a feeble reſiſtance. To de- 
liver himſelf from them entirely he had recourſe to 
an a& of barbarity, which has been but too fre- 
quently imitated. He invited the principal Scy- 
thians to a ſumptuous entertainment, at which he 
cauſed them all to be maſſacred. . His fubjects, i in. 
formed of it murdered them in like manner, in the 
greater part of the cities: many, however, ſtill re- 


mained, who were made flaves, and employed as 


domeſtics and officers of the kitchen. Some of the 
latter being perſonally ill- treated by Cyaxares, in 
revenge killed a youth of whom he was fond, and 


dreſſing his fleſh like veniſon, ſerved it up at the 
king's table. Cyaxares, after having made him- 
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ſelf feared by the Babylonians, concluded an alli- 
ance with them, ſhared with them his conqueſts, 
and left the kingdom, then in the __ of its 
power, to Aſtyages his ſon. 

Among the Hebrew captives divided 5 the 
Medes with the Aſſyrians was a Jewiſh maiden, of 
great beauty, named Eſther. Aſtyages added her 
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Aſtyages; or 


Ahaſuerus. 
E. her. 


2415. 


to the number of his wives. She had been followed 


into Media by Mordecai, her uncle, a wiſe and pru- 
dent man, who by a fortunate chance diſcovered a 
conſpiracy, and gave information of it to the king's 
council, which availed itſelf of his intelligence, but 
gave him no reward. Aſtyages, cauſing the annals 
of his reign to be read to him, found this circum- 


ſtance recorded in them, and obſerving that this ſer- 


vice and fidelity had never been recompenſed, he 


ſent for Haman, his firſt miniſter, and ſaid to him : 


0 What ſhall I. do for the man to whom I would 


give a diſtinguiſhed proof of the greateſt eſteem ?” 
Haman, elated with pride, imagined that the man 
to whom the king wiſhed. to give a diſtinguiſhed 
proof of his eſteem could be no other than him- 
ſelf: he, therefore, anſwered : Sire, let this man 
be arrayed in the royal apparel which the king 
* uſeth to wear, and let him be mounted on the 
6e horſe, that the king rideth upon, and ſet the 
7 l royal an his head; and let one of the 
* king's moſt noble princes lead him by the bridle, 


and proclaim before him: Thus ſhall it be done 
„to the man whom the king delighteth to ho- 
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& nour. . Go, replied the monarch, and do 
6 unto Mordecai even as thon haſt ſaid,” 


Haman obeyed, but with his heart inflamed with 
rage, becauſe he deteſted Mordecai, who had con. 
ſtantly refuſed humbly to bow and cringe to him. 


He determined on Vengeance, watched the favour: 
able opportunity, and by ſurprize induced the king 
to ſign an order for a maſſaere of all the Jews in 
his dominions on the ſame day. His atrocious 


ſcheme was ſoon. divulged, and Mordecai ſent in- 


formation of it to Eſther, exhorting her, at the 
ſame time, to uſe every means in her power to pre- 
vail on the king to recal his cruel command. But, 


to effect this, it was firſt neceflary that ſhe ſhould 
venture into the royal preſence z and a law, proba- 


bly made in the time of Dejoces, who had found it 
to his intereſt to render himſelf inacceſſible, forbad 


any perſon to approach the monarch uncalled for, 
under pain of death. Eſther, after much heſita- 


tion, reſolved to break this law; but on entering 
the king's apartment, ſhe was overpowered by her 
fears, and fainted-in the .arms of her attendants. 
Her ſituation heighthened her charms,” and Aſty- 


ages, haſtily deſcending from his throne, extended 


towards her his ſceptre, which was the token of 


pardon and favour. He liſtened to her petition, 


and, aſtoniſhed at the cruelty which his perfidious 
miniſter had ſo nearly cauſed him to commit, con- 


demned him to death, and appointed Morgecal t. to 
- his place., 5 
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By events ſimilar to this were the Jews frequently Cyaxares II. 


2325 


conſoled in their ſlavery. One of them, named OR 


Daniel, after having been ſixty-five years principal 
of the council of the kings of Babylon, became 


firſt miniſter to Cyaxares II. the ſon and ſucceſſor 


of Aſtyages. The confidence with which this prince 
honoured him' excited the jealouſy of the cour- 
tiers, and they plotted his ruin. To effect their 
baſe deſign, they prevailed on the king to iſſue a 


proclamation, prohibiting any perſon from addreſſ- 


ing a petition during thirty days to any god or 
man except himfelf, under pain of being caſt to 
the lions which were kept to devour criminals. 
They were certain that Daniel was too much at- 
tached to his religion to abſtain from the acts of 


derotion it preſcribed. In fact, he continued to 


pray almoſt publicly every day, and was thrown 
into the den of lions, which had previouſly been 
kept for ſome time without food to render them 
more fierce and voracious. But the Gad of the 
Jews miraculouſly preſerved him ; and the king the 
next day cauſed him to be taken out of the den, 
and threw into it his accuſers, their wives, and their 
children, who were inſtantly devoured. 

Cyaxares II. was the laſt king of the Medes. 


Aſtyages, his father, had given Mandane, his daugh- 
ter, in marriage to a Perſian named Cambyſes. 
They had a ſon named Cyrus, who united under 


his power- the two kingdoms of the Perſians and 
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Perſia, be- 


tween Scy- 
thia, the In- 


dus, the Red „ ri 
2” Arabia, mon to this part of the world, as rice and excel. 


lent fruits, it produces wheat and wine, which 
are peculiar to itſelf. Perfumes and medicinal 


ſea, Arabia, 
the Medi- 
terranean, 
a d the 
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the Medes, viiek the latter loſt its name, and was 
b verde with the former. 
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Perſia is, | perhaps, the moſt delightful country 
of Aſia, Beſides the vegetable produckions com. 


plants are not rare; and ſeveral of the provinces 


furniſh metals, winch the ancient Perfians were 
able ſkilfully to manufacture. Kirvan produces 


ſilver; Hyrcania, iron and ſteel; and Mezanderan, 


copper. The mountains and vallies afford alum, 
ſulphur, ſalt, naphtha, marbles, turquoiſes ; and the 
Perſian gulph, the fineſt pearls in the ſea. The 
ground is almoſt every-where enamelled with flow. 
ers; jaſmins, tulips, anemonies, ranunculas, jon- 
quis, and tuberoſes, grow there wild. The moſt 
excellent dates and the beſt opium are likewiſe na- 
| tives of this country. In fine, there is in Perſia 


| an abundance of every. thing which nature pro. 


duces but ſparingly i in all other countries. 


Only one venomous plant is the offspring of its 


ſoil. Its name ſignifies, in Perſian, the fower 


aphich poiſons the wind; becauſe, during great 
heats, its emanations corrupt the air that paſſes 


'over it, and render it mortal to thoſe who 


breathe it. 


| | Climate. 


Except where this plant grows, the air is ex- 
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tremely ſalubrious, and freſhened by | rivers, which 
are not large but numerous: the waters of the 
fprings are carried through narrow canals well 


adapted for watering the declivities, before they 


deſcend into the plains they fertilize. Violent 
ſtorms are rare, nor is thunder and lightening fre- 
quent, but there is n danger from earth - 
quakes. | 

The Perſian horſes are much eſteemed, and are 
not inferior to the Arabian. The women ride 
on mules and aſſes, which are ſometimes ſold at 
high prices. Camels are uſeful for long journeys, 
and the carrying of heavy burdens. Cattle are 
numerous in every part of the country, which af- 
fords them plentiful ſuſtenance. Among the moun- 
tains there are-lions and tigers. Some travellers 
tell us of lizards an ell long, and enormous toads, 


moſt diſguſting to the ſight, but which are not 


poiſonous. = 


Birds of every ſpecies are numerous ; but the 


pelican, or water-carrier, is peculiar to Perſia. 
This fowl feeds on fiſh, yet uſually lives as far as 
it can from rivers, ſometimes the diſtance of two 
days” journey, for fear of being ſurprized. When 
preſſed, however, by hunger and thirſt, it repairs 


Animals, 


to the ſtreams to procure. proviſion for itſelf and 


its young ones, which it carries jn a large pouch, 

below its bill, big enough to contain a lamb. We 
are tempted to conſider as a fable what hiſtorians 
and travellers tell us very ſeriouſly * a bird, named 
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ab melec, that eats locuſts, which certainly i is not 


wonderful; but they add, that it is ſo fond of the 


water of a certain fountain in Bactriana, that it will 


follow every-where a perſon who has a bottle of it, 
provided it has not been in a houſe, which appears 
to deprive it of its virtue. Ve may likewiſe be. 


 Heve, if we pleaſe, that the 6ſhermen of the Caſpian 


ſea are ſo certain of the produce of their net, that 
| they throw back into the fea all the fiſh that they 
cannot ſell before ſunſet, without preſerving any 
for their ſubſiſtence che next day. 

The natural curioſities of Perſia are not very nu- 
merous. The principal are—a ſubterranean river 


perceivable through a cleft in the ground; a cavern, 


from the roof of which water drops, and forms ſta · 
lactites; the bezoar, procured from the goats of 
Choraſan, which was formerly held to be ſove· 

reignly medicinal; and a ſhrub which is poiſonous 
to aſſes, but no other animal. As for artificial cu- 


rioſities, it would be in vain to ſeek them among 


. . the modern Perſians, who totally diſregard works 


Perſepolis. 


/ 


of art. The voluptuous mahometan, ſhut up in 
| his ſeraglio, ſeeks only to take a foretaſte of the 


pleaſures promiſed by his prophet, without trou- 
bling himlelf to ornament the inn which he is ſoon 
to quit. The ancient Perſian, on the contrary, 
was anxious to embelliſ the habitation of himſelf 
and his deſcendants, and impreſs on his monu- 
ments the ſeal of immortality. | 


In the moſt beautiful — of the caſt, mo 
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by the Araxes, and watered by a n of | 


ſmall ſtreams deſcending. from the mountains that 
ſurround it; in this plain, ſtill peopled by more 
than fifteen hundred villages, ſeparated by tufted 


groves and odoriferous gardens, anciently ſtood the 


magnificent Perſepolis, the capital worthy an em- 
pire ſo rich and powerful. Its ruins impreſs the 
ſpectator with a ſentiment of mingled admiration 
and grief. The city and the palace were ſituate 
at the foot of a mountain, whoſe windings and aſ- 
cent have been ably employed by the artiſt for con- 


venience and decoration. In the ſolid granite are 


cut figures, which neither time nor the deſtructive 
fury of conquerors have been able to efface. Some 


of theſe are emblematical or hiſtorical; others re- | 
preſent battles, hunting-matches, and ancient cere- 


monies, religious and profane. They are raiſed on 
the periſtyles, interwoven between the columns, 
and adorn the walls of tombs, not only around the 


principal palace, but at a conſiderable diſtance 


among the mountains. Theſe figures ſhew that 
men in ancient Perſia were, as we ſtill ſee them, 
of a lofty ſtature, and noble demeanour ; that they 


were muſcular, with animated countenances and 


active limbs. The female figures are of majeſtic 
ſtature, and have more of dignity than grace. They 
are obſerved to have a diſdainful, haughty, and 
commanding air, correſponding to the authority 
they are ſaid to have exerciſed over their huſbands 
and . , 
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The Perfians are deſcended from Shem, by Elam 
his ſon. His deſcendants peopled Suſiana, and the 


other neighbouring provinces, the inhabitants of 
which in ſcripture are called Elamites. Their go. 


vernment has always been monarchical, and 1 | 


A We \ 
Kings. 


. crown hereditary. 


During a long ſucceſſion of "Kings, who were all 
abſolute ſovereigns, their throne was eſtabliſhed, 
and ſurrounded with a majeſty which induced the 


' Perſians to conſider them as divinities. The will 


of the monarch was the ſupreme law. At his 


coronation he received a tiara, which he alone 


_ wore, riſing and terminating in a point; the tiaras 


of his courtiers and nobles being higher or lower, 


By, according to their rank and dignity. A purple 


and white riband, named a diadem, girt the tiara 


of the emperor. As his acceſſion to the throne = 


was celebrated by great rejoicings, his death cauſed 
an univerſal mourning. On this occaſion, and on 


this only, every family extinguiſhed the ſacred fire, 
which it was uſual to 890 2 57804 as a n 


divinity. 


The Perſan en poſſeſſing a vaſt empire, 


changed the place of their abode according to the 


temperature in which they choſe to reſide. For 


this purpoſe, they had palaces in the northern, and 


others in the ſouthern parts of it. That in which 


they dwelt was for the time reverenced as a conſe- | 


crated temple. The bed, or throne, was of maſſive 


gold, ſtudded with precious ſtones, and the walls 
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inlaid with gold, ſilver, amber, and i ivory; whence 
we may form a judgment of the ornaments of the 
other parts. At the head of the bed was a caſket, 
containing a great ſum of money. - It was called 
the royal pillow, probably becauſe it contributed 
to the tranquillity of the ſovereign. How many 
monarchs have had their ſleep diſturbed for want 
of this precaution ! 
Pleaſure was the "nl good of theſe volup- 


was not aſhamed to promiſe, by an edict, a reward 
to him who ſhould invent a new pleaſure. It was 
not, however, from their not having been inſtruct- 
ed in virtuous principles, that they thus gave them- 
ſelves up to debauchery, for their education was 
attended to with the utmoſt care, as we may infer 
from that of their ſubjects. . 
At the age of five years, the child was taken 


magi, who taught him, ſtill more by their example 
than their inſtructions, to practiſe every virtue, 
and avoid every vice; among which latter they 
| eſpecially reckoned lying, and contracting debts, 
At ſeventeen years of age, the children of men of 


accompanied him in the chaſe, or on warlike expe- 


ſerved the power of life and death over their child- 


Q4 


rank were admitted among the king's guards, and 


tuous princes. One of them, not ſatisfied with the 
enjoyments furniſhed by the luxuries of his palace, 


Education,. 


from the women, and committed to the care of the 


ditions. It is not known to what age fathers pre- 


ten; but they were reſtrained by the laws from p 
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_ exerciſing it for ſmall faults, or for a ſingle crime. 
The ſame reſtriction limited the ee of their 
5 monarchs. 
6 The Perſians conſidered a numerous Baan) ag 
_ Cuftoms. the gift of heaven; and the fathers of large fami. 
lies received a reward from the ſtate. They cele. 
brated their birth-days with magnificence ; and 
vere fond of opportunities to give entertainments, in 
which they were not ſparing of their excellent wine, 
nor very cenſorious of thoſe who drank it to exceſs, | 
They deliberated on important affairs i in their ban- 
quets, but came to no reſolution ill the next day, 
while faſting. 
Both in their viſits and n meetings they be · 
haved towards each other with the greateſt polite- 
neſs, which they expreſſed by the moſt reſpectful 
geſtures and affectionate embraces. In general, 
they teſtified a great eſteem for their countrymen, 
though no people appear to have been more diſ- 
poſed to adopt the manners, and even the vices, of 
„ Other nations. 5 
Admminir-- The Perſians had no law againſt parricide, con- 
| men of jul aa [ne 3 ” 22 . 2 
| tic, ſidering this crime as impoſſible ; and when any ac- 
| | duſfſation of that kind was preferred, the judges de- 
| "iN clared it unfounded. In criminal trials they had a 
very wiſe practice, which it were to be wiſhed could 


| 
| | be every-where adopted. The judge was obliged 
—_— to examine the whole conduct of the culprit ; and 
if his bad actions exceeded the good, he underwent 
the puniſhment due to his crime; but if it was found 
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chat his good actions were more numerous than 
che bad, he either received a full pardon, or at 
leaſt a proportionate mitigation of his puniſhment. 
| Their puniſhments were dreadful. That of the rung. 
trough, or boat, ſhews a diabolical refinement of - 
_ cruelty in the inventor. It conſiſted in placing the 
miſerable ſufferer in a hollow tree, and covering 
him with another, leaving out his head, feet, and 
hands, which were rubbed with honey to attract 
the flies, and other inſects, to ſting and torment 
him, while the worms, produced by his excrements, 
devoured his entrails. In this condition they ex- 
poſed him to the burning ſun, and prolonged his 
life and tortures by forcing him to ſwallow nouriſh- 
ment. Some wretched beings have lived ſeventeen 
days in this horrible ſtate. Poiſoners were prefled 
to death between two ſtones ; though the puniſh- 
ment of high-treaſon was only beheading. "7% 
They had a great number of eunuchs, their j jea- Jealouſy. 
louſy always having been, as it ſtill is, extremely 
violent. It was a capital crime to touch any of 
the king's women, even by accident; to approach 
too near them when they travelled, or not to get 
out of their way with the utmoſt expedition. They 
had many wives and concubines, one of whom was 
- miſtreſs over the reſt, and frequently cruel. We 
cannot be certain whether it was a cuſtom com- 
mon to the whole nation, or only that of a few 
grandees, to marry. their. ſiſters, and even their 
daughters; but authors accuſe them of cohabiting 
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with their own mothers. They perhaps derived 
this ſhocking licentiouſneſs from the Egyptians, or 
the Phcenicians, among whom we know that it 
4"... authorized, or at leaſt permitted. i 
Jofitutions. They had all the inſtitutions, political, civil, mi. 
tary, and religious, which are found in a well. re- 
gulated government. They had laws for their 
rural occupations, and a falutary police in their ci. 
ties. They were careful to make and maintain 
roads, and had an eſtabliſhed poſt—or at leaſt an 
equivalent, in foot couriers, trained to their em. 
ployment. They coined money of ſuch pure gold 
that it was in great requeſt among all foreign na. 
tions. Their commerce with other countries does 
not appear to have been very extenſive. As to 
the ſciences, the celebrity. of the magi proves that 
they were cultivated in Perſia with great ſucceſs. 
The magi applied themſelves principally to ma- 
tthematics and aſtronomy, which they had learned 
of the Indians, together with other ſciences and 
religious | myſteries, of which we have now no 
knowledge. It appears that they were jealous of 
5 their becoming too public, for they confined them 
to their colleges, and only communicated them to 
a few tried adepts, and the members of the royal 
| family, over whoſe education they preſided. 
V fer- Every Perſian was born a ſoldier. The military 
ET ſervice was a ſtrid obligation: an exemption from od 
it was not permitted; even to require it was ac- 8 
counted a crime. Of this, the following anecdote wi 
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;; a terrible example. An old man had rendered 


à conſiderable ſervice to the ſtate : © Aſk of me, 


ſaid the king, the reward you chooſe, and I pro-' 


« miſe to grant it you.” 


Sire,“ replied the old 
man, © I am become infirm, and have need of aſ- 


« fiſtance. I have five ſons in the army: permit 


« the _ to return home to attend and comfort 


« me.” The king made no anſwer, but ordered 


the backed ſon to be cut in two, and cauſed the 


army to file off between the en of his yet pal- | 


pitating body. 

In conſequence of their deſtination to the mili- 
tary ſtate, the Perſians never quitted their arms, 
even in time of profound peace, and were thus 
continually ready to repair to their ſtandards. 


They ſerved without pay, or other recompenſe 


than their ſhare of the ſpoil. Their defenfive arms 
conſiſted in a tiara, or head-piece, ſo thick as to be 


proof againſt all kinds of offenſive weapons; a coat 
of mail, wrought like ſcales, and made with fleeves ; 
cuiraſſes, and a wicker buckler. Their offenſive wea- 


pons were javelins and ſhort ſwords, bows of un- 
common length, and arrows of reeds which broke in 
the wound. Their horſes were covered with thick 


ſkins : they managed them with great addreſs, and 
hot their arrows with aſtoniſhing dexterity, eſpe- 
clally in their flight; a practice which W had in 


common with the Parthians. 
It is ſuppoſed that they invented armed chariots, 
which are of excellent uſe in a plain country. In 
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their military. equipage they diſplayed great luxury, 
They wore over their armour cloaks of a purple, 
or ſtill more lively colour, which gave them an ef. 
feminate air; though it could not diminiſh their 
courage. A Perſian army in its marches and re. 


views preſented a magnificent ' ſpectacle. The 
monarch was in the centre, ſurrounded by his 


choiceſt troops, whoſe ornaments were more or leſs 
ſplendid according to their diſtance from his per. 


ſon. The royal ſtandard, which was a golden ea- 


gle, and the chariot of the ſun, drawn by {ix white 


horſes, preceded the king. He was followed by 


his children, his wives, and thoſe of his principal 
nobles ; an embarraſling train, but which had its 
utility —Warriors who fought within view of all 


they held moſt dear, muſt conquer or die. 
Their laws had for their object rather to prevent 
than to puniſh crimes; and to inſpire a love of vir 


tue, and horror of vice. From their infancy theſe 
principles were inculcated in their ſchools, which 
were under the direction, not of mercenary maſters, 


but of men of generous birth and tried probity. 
The diſcipline of theſe ſchools was ſevere, and the 
youth were allowed no other food but bread and 


creſſes, and no drink but water; and even theſe 


were purchaſed by violent exerciſes from an early 
hour. Thoſe who had not paſſed through theſe 

| ſchools could not be admitted to any offices or 
employments. The Perſians were, perhaps, the 
only people who have enacted a penal law againſt 


. 
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ingratitude. The king permitted advice to be 
given him: but he who adventured to give it muſt 
ſtand on an ingot of gold, which he carried away 
with him as his reward if his advice was approved; 
but if it was not, he was publicly ſcourged. i 

Every province had its treaſury, The impoſts Impots. 
were for a long time voluntary. The firſt king 
who levied them was, by way of reproach, called 
the merchant, Some diſtricts paid in kind; others 
provided for, or entertained the court, or a part of 
it, for a number of weeks or months. Some pro- 
vinces were required to defray certain portions of _ 
the royal expenditure, as that of the king's ſtables, 
his buildings, or the dreſs and ornaments of the 

queen. Ethiopia, when it was ſubdued, ſent gold 
Arabia, perfumes ; and Colchis, a hundred boys, 
and as many girls. 

The religion prevalent in Perſia till the deſtruc- Relisien. 
tion of the empire, and. carried into India by the 
Perſees, who till profeſs it, merits more attention 
than almoſt any other, It was at firſt pure theiſm, 
though even in the time of Abraham debaſed by 
heterodox opinions; but they have ever zealouſly - 
preſerved the doctrine of the unity of God: and 
we are not to conclude from the veneration they 
ſhewed, and {till ſhew, to fire and the ſun, that they 
haye ever adored either the element or the lumi- 
nary. Zoroaſter, their great teacher, directed them 
to turn towards the ſun, or the fire, when they 
prayed ; but the prayers which they recite in this 
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bin are addreſſed ſolely to the ſovereign Being, 


and not to the ſymbols of him. It is to be ob- 


ſerved, that certain ſects hold water in the ſame ve. 


neration as fire, and they are equally forbidden to 


defile it, as to throw into the fire any * fub. 


* 1 

Their ann 1s very 8 10 the fir 
e named Oromaſdes that is, good or juſt— 
they add an evil principle, who according to ſome 
is co- eternal with the good, and according to others 


: produced in time by darkneſs, and named Aliriman. 


From theſe two principles, which are engaged in 


perpetual conteſt, originate good and evil. Evil is 


puniſhed in the other world by two guilty angels, 
whoſe puniſhment is to proportion out the ſufferings 
of the damned. They will, however, all be deli 


vered at the day of general judgment, which will 


be at the end of twelve thouſand years. They fay 


that God employed fix ſeaſons in the creation of 


the world, and they honour the commencement of 
each of theſe ſeaſons w a feſtival of five days” con- 


Ceremonies. 
- ceremonies and forms of worthip, preparatory, ex- 


No people of whatever religion have 5 many 


piatory, and initiatory, which they practiſe with a 
ſcrupulous exactneſs, though they are irkſome and 
fatiguing from their multiplicity and length. The 
Perſees are ſubjected to no legal prohibition from 
particular meats; but as they are mild and com- 


- Pliant, they abſtain in India from the cow, that 
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they may not diſpleaſe the banians, and from the 
| hog to ſatisfy the mahometans. Their marriages 
are bleſt by the prieſts, to whom the parties declare 


their conſent. The prieſt is likewiſe called to per- 


ſons dying, whom he exhorts, and for whom he 
prays ; but he never approaches them when dead, 
leſt, he ſhould be rendered impure. The dead 
body is carried to the tower of filence, where it is 
devoured by birds of prey. It therefore infects 
neither fire, water, air, nor earth. The Perſees in 
India {till have burial- places of this kind; but they 
have no temples but private houſes, inſtead of thofe 
Hrea, or temples of fire, which they erected with 
ſo much magnificence in the country over which 
they reigned, and which. were anciently as numer- 
ous as the churches in catholic countries. 
The infancy of the Perſian empire is enveloped 
in obſcurity. Herodotus has attempted to eluci- 
date it, but after his manner ; that is, by ſupply- 


ing the place of uncertainty by fables. Notwith- 


ſtanding his propenſity to invention, he has not 
been able to aſcend higher than Cyrus. We have 
feen that Aſtyages, king of the Medes, gave his 
daughter Mandane in marriage to a Perſian named 
Cambyſes. This marriage was occaſioned by the 


Fabulous 
Times. 


dreams of Aſtyages. He dreamed twice: the firſt 


time, that ſuch a quantity of water flowed from his 
daughter that it inundated all Aſia; and the ſe- 
cond, that a vine grew out of the body of Man- 
dane, -which overſhadowed all that part of the 
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world. Theſe dreams were interpreted to ſignify, 
that the child which his daughter ſhould give birth 
to ſhould occupy the throne of Aſtyages, and ex- 


tend his empire over-all Aſia, Had he given Man. 
dane a Median for a huſband, her father feared he 


might be ſupplanted by one of his ſubjects; he 


therefore married her to a Perſian, a man of a mild 
and pacific diſpoſition, and whom he did not think 
to poſſeſs ſpirit and reſolution ſufficient to inſti 
into his ſon the principles of revolt and conqueſt. 

- To render himſelf ſtill more ſecure, when his 


daughter was pregnant he ſent for her into Media, 


and when ſhe was delivered gave the child to the 


chief of his ſhepherds, named Harpagus, with or- 
ders, under pain of the moſt cruel puniſhments, to 


* , expoſe him in the moſt deſert and dangerous part 
of the mountains. Harpagus could not conceal 

this commiſſion from his wife, who, moved by the 
ſmiles of the infant, requeſted to be permitted to 


| Preſerve him; and Cyrus, brought up in the cot- 
tage of the ſhepherd, acquired ſtrength by ruſtic 


: exerciſes, and lived as the equal of his comrades, 


-over whom, however, he required an aſcendancy, 
by that air of ſuperiority beſtowed on bim by 
nature. 

In their ports, if any be was to 1 grant- 
ed, it was conferred on him; and they had one 


day choſen him king. Cyrus, who was only ten 


years of age, commanded with dignity, and inſiſted 
that his orders ſhould be obeyed. The fon of a 
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1 land who was one among them, refuſed obe- 
dience; and the mimic king cauſed him to be ſe- 
verely puniſhed. The boy complained to his fa- 
ther, who carried his complaint to the king. Aſty- 
ages wiſhed to ſee: the little monarch who knew ſo 
well how to make himſelf obeyed ; and in his ap- 
pearance and anſwers. obſerved ſome indications 
which excited his ſuſpicions. He made enquiry, 
and diſcovered that the youth was his grand-ſon, 
who had not been put to death according to his 
orders. He immediately inflicted a cruel puniſh- 
ment on Harpagus, by cauſing the limbs of his 
own: ſon to be ſerved up to him at an entertain- 
ment. He afterwards conſulted the magi how he 
ought to act by the young prince. They anſwer- 
ed: * He was to be king in Media: he has been; 
the preſage is accompliſhed, and cannot be ful. 

* filled twice.” On this anſwer, ms ſent 
lim back to his parents in Perſia. YL 

They had mourned his loſs, and the miracle of 
his being reſtored, to them gave them the utmoſt 
joy. When they were informed of all the circum- 
ſtances, their pity for the ſhepherd, Harpagus, ſoon - 
became a with to ſerve and benefit him; while he, 
on his part, had conceived an ardent thirſt of re- 
venge; and the connexions he had, in conſequence 
of his office, with the great lords of Media, afforded 
lim the means of gratifying it. He found them 
diſcontented, and the people murmuring under op- 
preſſion. He communicated to Cyrus his obſervas 
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tions on the ſtate of affairs, and adviſed him to 
profit by the opportunity, to deliver the . 
from the yoke of the Medes. 


Cyrus began by fabricating a letter fram Alty 


| ages, appointing him general in chief of all the 
forces in Perſia, which he cauſed to be read in the 
: general council of the nation. By virtue of this 


letter he aſſembled the army, impoſed on them 


ſome ſevere labours, and diſmiſſed them extremely 
dliſſatisfied, without giving them either meat or 


drink. The next day he ſummoned them again, 


and when the ſoldiers only expected a repetition of 


their fatiguing labours, they were not a little fur. 


prized to find a rich and moſt plentiful entertain. 
ment prepared, conſiſting of every dainty they 
could wiſn. Which lite do you prefer, ſaid 
Cyrus to them, that of yeſterday, or that of this 
day?” „It admits of no doubt,” exclaimed they) 


all. Well then,” ſubjoined Cyrus, follow me, 
and you ſhall continually lead the life of to-day; 
“ but if you refuſe, you muſk return to that of 
“ yeſterday, under the government of the Medes.“ 


He then entered the kingdom of his grand-father 
at the head of this army, which he had inſpired 
with enthuſiaſm. Aſtyages had the imprudence 
to entruſt the command of his troops to Harpagus, 


who ſuffered himſelf to be twice defeated, and 


exulted in telling the king of Media, when made 


priſoner, that it was he who had planned the re- 
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volution, in revenge for the abominable repaſt 
vhich he had cauſed to be ſerved up to him. 
The life of Cyrus, as related by Herodotus, is 


filled with the marvellous to its cloſe. He makes 


him engage in an expedition againſt Tomyris, 
queen of the Maſſagetæ, whoſe ſon he defeats and 
kills. The queen takes the field to avenge his 
death, and defeats and kills Cyrus. She cauſes his 
dead body to be brought to her, and cutting off 
his head, throws it into a veſſel filled with human 
blood, exclaiming : Glut thyſelf, barbarian, with 
« that blood, after which thou haſt ſo n. 
« thirſte OO Oe ig. 

„ in his life ak Cyrus, holds a middle 
courſe between hiſtory and fable. He is ſuſpected 
of having intended to give leſſons for princes, in 
a romance founded on facts. According to him, 


Cyrus was, indeed, the ſon of Cambyſes and Man- 
dane, but was educated by them from his infancy 
in Pexſia, and preſented at the age of twelve years 


to his grand-father. He made himſelf extremely 
agreeable at the court of Media, and made his firſt 
campaigns ſo much to his honour, that Cyaxares 
IL the ſucceſſor of Aſtyages, being obliged to en- 
gage in a war againſt the king of Armenia, gave 
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his nephew the command of his troops. Cyrus 


impoſed a new tribute on this prince, which he 

refuſed to pay. From that time, the uncle and 

the nephew lived on the moſt friendly terms, and 

were aſſociated i in their wars and victories. They 
R 2 
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commanded together the allied army at the famous 


battle of Thymbra, which decided che fate of 


Creeſis king of Lydia. 
The army of Cyrus is ſaid to have amounted to 


à hundred and ninety-ſix thouſand men, cavalry 
and infantry; with three hundred chariots armed 


with ſeythes, drawn by four horſes abreaſt ; a great 
number of larger chariots carrying each a tower 


eighteen feet high, containing twenty archers, and 


drawn by ſixteen oxen yoked abreaſt. There was 


| likewiſe a conſiderable number of camels, on each 


of which were mounted rwo Arabian archers. It 


'is indeed difficult to conceive how ſixteen oxen 


_ Foked abreaſt could be guided; or how towers 


» eighteen feet high could be carried in chariots, 
This deſcription, however, ſufficiently explains to 


us the cauſe of the prodigious carnage made in 
battles, according to the ancient hiſtorians : when 
an army having all theſe incumbrances was once 


| thrown into confuſion, it muſt have been as diff. 


cult to fly as to make a defenſe, and the dead muſt 


have been heaped up in piles. - Creeſus, after this 
battle, was made priſoner by the capture of Sardes, 


the capital of his dominions, and Cyrus replaced 


| him on the throne, after having cauſed him to be 
taken down from the pile, on which he had con- 
demned him to expire in flames. 


Sardes being taken, Cyrus turned his arms 


15 againſt Babylon, which had been lately fortified by 
Nitocris, and took it by * for having 


* 
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turned the courſe of the Euphrates, he entered the 
eity by the bed of the river, and deſtroyed it to the 


foundations. 
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At the time foretold ws the prophets | for the end Return of 


he Jews, 


of the captivity of the Jews, Cyrus, without know- fron capti- 


ing that he did fo, executed the divine decree. He 
permitted, by a ſolemn edict, all the Jews who were 
captives in his dominions to return to Jeruſalem, 
He accompanied this in- 
dulgence with pecuniary aid, and reſtrained the 
maleyolence of the Samaritans, who, from a mean 
jealouſy, wiſhed to prevent the Jews from e. 
bliſing themſelves in their country. 

Cyrus, after the death of his uncle Cyaxares, 


and rebuild the temple. 


vity, 2463. 


byſes, 


united the kingdoms of Media and Perſia, and left POT 


them to Cambyſes his eldeſt, beſtowing on Smerdis, 
his other ſon, ſome conſiderable governments. We 


have related in the hiſtory of Egypt the cruelties 


and devaſtations committed by Cambyſes, in his 
war. againſt that kingdom. The taking of Pelu- 
Hunt, a frontier town, and the key of Egypt, ſe- 
cured to him the conqueſt of the country. He 
obtained poſſeſſion of it by ſtratagem. Knowing 
that the garriſon was compoſed almoſt entirely of 
Egyptians, with whom certain animals were ſa- 
cred,” he cauſed the ſoldiers who mounted to the 
aſſault to drive before them a number of cats, 
dogs, ſheep, and other animals, which the Egyp- 
tians dared not hurt, and by this means obtained 


poſſeſſion of the city. 
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Having thus made himſelf maſter of Egypt, his 
ambition led him to conquer Ethiopia ; and with 


that view he ſent into the country, under the title 


of ambaſſadors, ſpies loaded with preſents. The 


_ emperor of Ethiopia received them, and ſaid to 


them: © I know your intention. If your ſovereign 


“ were wiſe, he would be contented with what he 


ce has obtained, and not ſeek to load with chains 


e a prince who has done him no injury. Carry 
'* to him my bow,” added he, bending it before 


them, © and tell him I adviſe him not to make war 


ce till his Perſians are able to draw a bow like this 
& as eaſily as I do. In the mean time, let him 


thank the gods, that they have never prompted 


ce the Ethiopians to wiſh to extend on limits of 


ce their empire.“ 
This meſſage of defiance irritated 4 Cambyſes, and, 


vithout proviſions, or taking the neceſſary precau- 
tions, he began his march for Ethiopia, a country 
rendered inacceſſible by the ſandy deſerts which 
ſurrounded it. He was quickly in want of pro- 
viſions, water, and every neceſſary. He continued 
to advanee, however, in the hope of reaching a 
cultivated country. His ſoldiers fought for the 
few blades of graſs they could find, killed, and ate 


their beaſts of burthen, and were at laſt reduced to 


prey on each other. They drew lots, and every 
tenth man was devoted to furniſh ſuſtenance to the 
reſt. Cambyſes was then compelled to retreat, 


and brought back a ſmall . troop of emaciated 
yrretches, more like ſkeletons than men, inſtead of : 3 
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the numerous army with which he ſet out. An- 
other army which he had ſent at the ſame time to 
pillage the temple of Jupiter Hammon periſhed, no 


doubt, in the ſands, as no intelligence what be- 


came of it was ever received. 

lt was then that the ferocious character of Cam- 
byſes, ſoured by misfortunes, impelled him to com- 
mit cruelties which rendered him the execration of 


the Egyptians, whom he relentleſsly oppreſſed; and 


afterwards of his own ſubjects, the witneſſes and 
victims of his barbarity. His brother Smerdis, who 


had no reſemblance to him, became the object of 


his jealouſy and his ſuſpicions; and he cauſed him 
to be aſſaſſinated by Prexaſpes his principal favou- 
rite, Love entered into the heart of this monſter, 
but only to ſhew its ferocity. He had a ſiſter, 
named Meroe, whoſe charms had excited his paſ- 


ſion. The cuſtom of intermarrying with ſiſters | 


was. not then eſtabliſhed in Perſia ; he, therefore, 


ſummoned the magi, and aſked their advice; and 


they, placed between the ſword of the tyrant and 
the public eſteem, which an anſwer too favourable 
to his criminal intentions might make them forfeit, 
extricated themſelves from the dilemma with ſome 
addreſs. There is not,“ ſaid they, © any law 
e which authorizes a brother to marry a ſiſter, 
but there is one which permits an emperor to 
act according to his good pleaſure.” Meroe 
was thus conſigned to his arms. | 
She was mild and compaſſionate, and her ſenſi. 
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bility 1 was her deſtruQton. She was one day RE : 
| ſent at a combat between a lion and a dog, in 

which, when the latter was almoſt. overpowered, 
another dog of the ſame litter ruſned upon the lion 
and ſaved him. This ſpectacle entertained tlie king; 
but turning towards his ſiſter, now his wife, and 
perceiving her eyes moiſtened with tears, he aſked 
her why ſhe wept. © Alas!“ ſaid ſhe, with artlek 
ſunplicity, there 1 was none to ſave my brother 
„ Smerdis.“ The brutal monarch immediately 1 

gave her ſo violent a kick, " being * ſhe 

died ſoon after. ne of; 
Perexaſpes, who had 0 the e paſſed 
on Smerdis, was puniſhed by Cambyſes himſelf for 
his baſe compliance. He enquired of his favourite 


 _ what the Perſians ſaid of him in their private con- 


verſations. They admire,”.replied he, © a great 
“ number of excellent qualities, but they think 
« you are a little too much addicted to wine.” 
& That is,” ſaid the king, © they. imagine that 
« 'wine deprives me of the uſe of my faculties and 
« limbs; of that you ſhall judge for yourſelf,” 
He then began to drink to a greater exceſs than 
uſual; and when extremely. intoxicated ' called 
the ſon of Prexaſpes, and ordering him to ſtand 
at a diſtance, with his left hand over his head, 
took his bow and diſcharged an arrow at the 
youth, who fell dead on the ſpot, He then 
cauſed his body to be opened before his father, 
| and; ſhewed him that the arrow had 3 the 


e the Ak « You. will — now,”* | 
E. he, Ie that thoſe do me injuſtice who pretend 
. ene en me: * uy of b 
«, ties. 74 | 
| After. dig act of ron are ervelty, we 
ſhall no longer be aſtoniſhed that he cauſed ſome 
_noblemen of his court to be buried alive. Not a 
day paſſed in which he did not ſacrifice ſome per- 
dn io his/vengeance, or his eaprices. Crœſus, the 
fiend of Cyrus, frequently attended at the court of 
Ion, where he was much eſteemed, yet Cambyſes 
8 ſome occaſion commanded that he ſhould. be 
to death. - Thoſe. who had received theſe or- 
| ders, ſuppofing that when the king had recovered 
dom his intoxication he would repent what he had 
"done; ſuſpended the execution. As they had con- 
 jRtured, he the next day aſked for Crœſus. They 
informed him of the orders he had given the pre- 
beling evening; and when he teſtified: the greateſt 
ſorrow and regret, they diſcovered to him that they 
had not executed them; at which he expreſſed the 
utmoſt joy, but cauſed them to be put to death for 
having diſobeyed him. Probably he would have 
-puniſhed them in * fame manner had "ey: exe - 
Wan erdera. 
An accident Slog an ks to theſe horrid bar bari- His death. 
— — Cambyſes returned from Egypt into Perſia | 
to-quell a revolt which had been excited by Pati- 
zithes, a chief of the magi, to whom when he left 
Berfia he had confided the government. Patizithes 
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had a brother who greatly reſembled Smerdis, and | 
who was, perhaps, on that account called by the 


fame name. As ſoon as he was fully aſſured of 
the death of that prince, knowing how odious 


Cambyſes was become to his ſubjects, he placed 
his brother on the throne. The king ſer out to 


ſuppreſs the rebellion, which gave him great un. 
eaſineſs, becauſe he had dreamed that Smerdis 


drove him from the throne. While paſling 


through Ecbatana, a ſmall town in Syria, his 
ſword, flipping out of the ſcabbard as he was 
mounting his. horſe, wounded him in the thigh, 
When he learned the name of the place, he de- 
ſpaired of life, becauſe an oracle had foretold that 
he ſhould die at Ecbatana ; which he underſtand- 


ing of Ecbatana in Media, conſtantly avoided that 


place, but was overtaken by his fate at this town 
of the ſame name, according to the prediction of 


the oracle. He cauſed his principal nobles to be 


aſſembled; aſſured them, with the concurrent teſti. 


mony of Prexaſpes, that his brother Smerdis was 
certainly dead; and earneſtly conjured them not to 
ſubmit to the impoſtor, but to place one of them- 
ſelves upon the throne. They gave no credit, 


however, to this aſſertion, which they conſidered 


a8 only proceeding from the hatred he ſtill retained 
to his brother, and acknowledged the Smerdis who 


Smerdis the 
Magus, 
. 


had ſeized the reins of een for their ſove- 
reign. $51 | 
The counterfeit Smerde was injured by his ex- 
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ceſſive precautions. He ſeemed to fear diſcovery, 
and this alone was ſufficient to excite ſuſpicion. 


He had married all the wives of Cambyſes, and 


among the reſt Atoſſa his ſiſter. She could not 
but know the perſon of her brother, and hopes 
were entertained that by her means it might be 
diſcovered whether her new huſband was the real 
Smerdis. But all theſe women were ſeparated, 
and not ſuffered to have any communication with 
each other, ſo that Phedyma, the daughter of 
Otanes, one of them, whom her father, one of the 
principal nobles of Perſia, had deſired to make en- 
quiry ef Atoſſa, replied, that it was not poſſible to 


approach that princeſs. This afforded new cauſe 


for ſuſpicion. There remained but one means of 


aſcertaining the truth. Cyrus had cauſed the ears 


of Smerdis the magus to be cut off, for certain 
crimes ; and Phedyma was directed by her father 
to endeavour to diſcover, whether the reigning ſo- 
vereign had loſt his ears. While he flept with her, 
ſhe made the dangerous experiment, by feeling his 
head, and ſatisfying herſelf of the mutilation. She 
ſoon informed her father of the diſcovery, who 
- communicated it to three of his friends, with 
whom three others aſſociated, and all bound them- 
ſelves by oath to revenge the honour of the throne, 
and drive from it the impoſtor. 

The teſtimony of Prexaſpes had been favour- 
able to the uſurper, becauſe, gained over by the 
magi, he had declared that he had ſaved Smerdis, 
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notmithftanding. the orders "A Cambyſes ; and 


when the murmurs of the people began to give 


alarm to the impoſtors, the two magi wiſhed again 


"<a ſupport themſelves by evidence from which they 


had at firſt derived ſuch advantage, Prexaſpes ap- 


poarently conſented to their requeſt, and aſcended a 


high tower, either that he might be the better 


heard, or in conſequence of ſome commotion 
among the populace, or from premeditated deſign. 


He thus harangued the multitude : © Good peo- 
<< ple, I acknowledge that I was compelled by Cam. 


« byſes, to kill his brother, and I aſk pardon for the 


e deed of gods and men. He who now occupies 
„ the throne is Smerdis the magus.” He then 


Darius 
Hyſtaſpes, 


2477 


threw himſelf from the tower, and died by the fall. 


The conſpirators took advantage of the commotion 


excited among the people, and forcing the palace, 
killed the two brothers. The vengeance of the 
multitude extended to all the magi that could be 


found, whom they n in the firſt moments 


af their fury. 


The ſovereign authority 8 naturally to o have 


remained with the ſeven conſpirators, who immedi- 
4 tely aſſembled and deliberated. Otanes propoſed | 
to refer the power to the people; Megabyzus was 


or an ariſtocracy; and Darius declared for a 


monarchical government, and carried it. They 


dAgreed that one of them ſhould be king. I con- 
ſent to it,“ faid Otanes, © ſince you have re- 
# ſolved Jo; but I will not be a competitor for a 
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rights; and only requeſt to be ſuffered to re- 
5 main in a ſtate of independence, and that this 


privilege may be extended to my children.” 


This was granted, with many other Honours, 
which his poſterity continually enjoyed. 
The competitors proceeded to diſcuſs the form 
of the election; but not being able to agree on the 
mode, they wiſhed to give the honour of it to the 
ſun, which they adored, and determined that on 
the next day they ſhould repair to a certain place, 
and that he whoſe horſe ſhould firſt neigh at the 
riſing of the ſun, ſhould be acknowledged king. 
| The groom of Darius, to ſecure his maſter's elec- 
tion, took a mare to the place of rendezvous, and 
led his maſter's horſe to her. The animal when 
he came to the fame place the next day at ſun- 


riſmg immediately neighed, and Darius was faluted 


1 of Perſia. 

Almoſt immediately on aſcending the throne he 
gave a great example of ſeverity in the perſon of 
Intaphernes, one of the ſeven conſpirators. This 
nobleman imagining, no doubt, that he might take 


the ſame liberty with the ſovereign as with a private 
individual, attempted to enter the palace at an unſea- 
ſonable hour. The eunuchs refuſed him admittance, 
and he cut off their noſe and ears. Darius cauſed him 
to be ſeized, and condemned him to death with all 


the males of his family. Before the execution, the 
wife of Intaphernes beſieged the gates of the pa- 


e dignity which I abhor. I give up to yowall-my 
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| lace, and ſolicited a pardon with violent clamours. 


The king, moved by her importunity, told her to 
chooſe whom ſhe wiſhed to ſave, without even ex. 
cepting her huſband. | But this tender wife choſe 
her brother: Becauſe,” ſaid ſhe, a ſecond mar. 


* riage may give me another huſband, and other 


& children ; but my father and mother being dead, 
r cannot have another brother.” Darius granted 
her the' life of her ſon os and mw! to death 


all the others. 


His firſt war was againſt 90 eee This 
people could not pardon the Perſians for having | 
removed their capital to Suſa; and were ſtill more 
irritated at ſeeing themſelves opprefled with taxes 
by their conquerors. They reſolved, therefore, to 


| ſhake off the yoke. Darius attacked them, and 


ſhut them up in the ruins of, their ancient city, 
which they had put in a ſtate of defenſe. They 


had with them a conſiderable quantity of pro- 


viſions ;. and to make them hold out, they took the 
moſt deſperate and cruel reſolution that has ever 
been recorded in hiſtory ; which was, to extermi- 
nate all uſeleſs mouths. "They colle&ed their wo- 
men, children, and aged perſons, and, deaf to the 


voice of blood and affection, ſtrangled them all. 


They had defended themſelves during twenty 
months, and perhaps would have wearied out the 


patience of Darius, when from the top of their 


walls they beheld a man haſtening towards them, 


and extending his ſuppliant hands. They opened 
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their 18 and ſaw an r wretch whoſe noſe 


and ears had been cut off, whoſe body was cover- 


| ed. with bruiſes, and whoſe bleeding wounds in- 


| ſpired equal pity and horror. © I am Zopyrus, 
exclaimed he, © this is the condition to which 
« Darius has. reduced me for having ſpoken in 
« your favour.” The Babylonians received him 
with confidence, and being acquainted with his 


great abilities placed him at the head of their 
troops. He made a fally and cut in pieces ten 


thouſand Perſians, and afterwards four thouſand 
more. Theſe ſucceſſes procured him the guard of 
the city-walls, but they had been concerted with 
Darius, to whom Zopyrus had made this ſan- 
guinary facrifice to procure him poſſeſſion of the 
city. In fine, an aſſault which had been agreed on 
between them, rendered the Perſian monarch 
maſter of Babylon. He cauſed three thouſand of 
dhe inhabitants who were moſt guilty to be im- 
paled, and pardoned the reſt. Theſe muſt have 
been very numerous, ſince the emperor ordered 
the neighbouring provinces to furniſh the Baby- 


lonians with fifty thouſand women, to ſupply the 


place of thoſe who had been ſtrangled as uſeleſs 
mouths. The fate of the old inhabitants certainly 
could not inſpire the new ones with much confi- 
dence. Darius retained Zopyrus at, his court, 
loaded him with honours and riches, but could 
never look on him without ſhedding tears. 
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War againſt Two. other expeditions fignalized the reign of 
an, Darius, one againſt the Scythians, and the other 
f -againſt the Greeks. The Perſian monarch aſſign- 
ed as a pretext for the former, the invaſion which 
the Scythians two hundred years” before had made 
of Aſia. He raiſed an army of: ſeven hundred 
- thouſand men, paſſed the Boſphoriis of: Thraes over 
a bridge of boats, and was! joined by his fleet by 
the way of the Danube. Hs croſſed this river over 
another bridge of boats, and entered Scythia. The 
Seythians had filled up all the wells and fountains, 
and deſtroyed all the forage. Retiring ſlowly be. 
fore the Perſians, they endeavoured to harak 
them, and engage them in ſituations where they 
eould attack them with advantage. Darius per. 
ceived the ſnare, and retreated in time; Happy to 
find in his flight the bridges till ſtanding which 
he had paſſed when he entered the tbuntry * 
_ -all the pride of a conqueror c certain of victory. 


War again: Herodotus ſpeaks of an Invaſion: o India ay 5 
the Greeks. Darius, and tells us that he rendered it the twen- | 
tieth province of his empire. This ſucceſs, if he 

ever really obtained it, muſt have rendered more 1 
poignart the diſgrace | he | ſuffered in Greece. q 
When we enquire into the cauſe of the animoſity t 

that reigned between the Greeks and the Perſians, WM 7 
and which, contrary to all appearances, ended in h 

the ruin of the latter, we ſhall find that it had its P 

origin in the pride of the Perſian lords who com- ? 

| 1 9 
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' manded 6n the frontiers of the Grecian territories. 
In the pride of their wealth they deſpiſed a people 
then ſo poor; and, as ſubjects of the Great King, 
.contemned the citizens of ſmall republics. What 
indeed, in the eyes of a Perſian general, muſt 
have been the kings of ſome countries which 


would have appeared but as a point in the empire 
of his maſter? Such compariſons rendered the 


commanders and governors haughty, and the 
youth of their court inſolent. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, experienced this 
inſolence ; but he was well avenged. Megabyzus, 
the lieutenant of Darius, after having ſubjugated 
Thrace, ſent ſeven young noblemen to him to de- 
mand earth and water; that is to ſay, the homage 
of a vaſſal. They arrived as conquerors, were 
honourably received, lodged in the palace, and 
magnificently entertained. But good cheer alone 
was not ſufficient for them; they demanded that 
the king ſhould introduce to them his concubines, 
wives, and daughters. Though this was not 
cuſtomary, the good king, fearful of rendering 
them his enemies, granted their requeſt. They 
made, however, but an ill return for the favour, as 
they behaved to the women with great indecency. 


Alexander, the king's ſon, obſerving this, cauſed 


his mother and ſiſters to leave the hall on ſome 

, pretext, promiſing they ſhould ſoon return. But, 

in their ſtead, he brought in ſome young men, 

dreſſed like women, with daggers concealed under 
VOL, I I 
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their drefſes. Theſe, the moment the Perſiang 
1 began to take liberties with them, drew their 
weapons, and murdered them all. Megabyzus, 
notwithſtanding his haughtineſs, ſeemed not to be 
informed of this adventure, and no notice was 


taken of it. 

Never was there a war which ſhewed more 
clearly, than the long conteſt between the Greeks 
and Perſians, what may be effected by the horror 


of ſlavery and the love of liberty, when preſented 


to men in all their energy, and rendered as 1t were 


natural by the thirſt of vengeance. Could we 
imagine that kings would have reſigned their 
* crowns into the hands of their people, to engage 
them with more ardor to defend their liberty, 


become by equality a common good both to the 
chief and his ſubjects? Ariſtagoras, king of Naxos, 
had this courage; and not only laid down the 


ſceptre, but flew to the neighbouring iſles, and en- 
gaged their kings to imitate him, being determined 


to ſupport unto death 'the vigorous oppoſition in 
which he had engaged againſt the Perſians. 
In fact, though menaced by armies of eight 


or nine hundred thouſand men, and by fleets of 
four or five hundred veſſels, the Greeks did not 


ſuffer themſelves to be intimidated, but fought 
continually. When driven by numbers from the 
land, they embarked on the ſea; and when driven 
from the ſea, regained the land. They ſometimes 


had the audacity to burn cities in the heart of the 


* 
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O enemies? country. Wherever the king of Perſia 
7 was attacked by his enemies, though on his oppo- 
| ſite frontiers, he there found the Greeks ; in what- 
e erer court he conducted negociations, his affairs 
: were. perplexed and thwarted by the Greeks. 
Darius, fatigued with what he conſidered as a per- 
ſecution, leſs, doubtleſs, to aid his recollection, 
than to ſhew a determined hoſtile diſpoſition, 
ordered, that, every day, when he ſat down to 
| table one of his officers ſhould cry aloud three 
times, O king, remember the Athenians !“ 
e reſolved utterly to cruſh them with an army Battle of | 
of a hundred and ten thouſand of his beſt troops, ; 
which he ſent againſt them. The Athenians, in 
number only ten thoufand, but commanded by 
Miltiades, waited for them firmly, in the plains of 
Marathon, ten leagues from Athens. The Athe- 
mans attacked, and the action was fierce and 
bloody. The Perſians were entirely defeated ; 
and the conquerors found among their baggage 
marbles, which they had brought to ere& a monu- 
ment of their victory, and chains intended to 
bind the vanquiſhed. The generals of Darius, 
to ſoften his diſappointment, or to diminiſh their 
own ſhame, ſent to him, at Suſa, priſoners which 
they had taken on this occaſion, as if the victory 
had been partial, and might be claimed by both 
armies. Darius, whether it were that he had diſ- 
covered the truth, or from humanity, received the 
£3 t 
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a captives with lenity, and. aſſigned them 
agreeable habitations in Suſiana. | 

Still, however, he retained his reſentment againſt 
Athens, and his deſire to fatisfy it. He continued, | 
during three years, to collect troops, ſhips,. and 


proviſions for an army, of which Aſia, except in 


the fabulous times of Ninus and Semiramis, had 


never poured forth the equal. When he was 


ready to ſet out, the grandees of his court repre. 
ſented to him that before he departed on fo 


dangerous an expedition, in which he might be 
ſo long abſent from his kingdom, it would be 


\ prudent to name a ſucceſſor. He heſitated in his 
choice between Artabazanes, his eldeſt ſon, who 


was born before he became king, and Xerxes, 
who was born after he had aſcended the throne, 


and who was, beſides, the ſon of Atoſſa, the 


daughter of Cyrus. Theſe reaſons determined 
Darius in favour of Xerxes, whom he named his 
ſucceſſor, and died ſoon afterwards. Darius was 
endowed with excellent qualities. The ancients 


have highly extolled his wiſdom, clemency, and 
juſtice. He eſtabliſhed the empire of Cyrus, 


which the bad conduct of Cambyſes, and the 


uſurpation of the counterfeit Smerdis, had ſhaken ; 


and he enlarged the boundaries of his dominions, 
by adding to them India, Thrace, Macedonia, and 
the ifles of the Ionian ſea. 

Xerxes continued the preparations that had 
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been begun by his father. He firſt tried his rm. _ 


ſtrength againſt Egypt, which he ſubdued. In — 
the mean time, independent of the levies he made 
throughout his immenſe dominions, he laboured 

to excite on all ſides enemies againſt the Greeks. 
He made an alliance with the Carthaginians, who, 
beſides the ſoldiers of Italy and Africa, raiſed for 
him three hundred thouſand in Spain and Gaul. 
This army was intended to attack. the maritime 
parts of Greece, on the one ide, while the Aſiatics 
inyaded it on the other. 5 

All theſe armies together, hiſtorians make to 
amount to two millions ſix hundred and forty- one 
thouſand fighting men; and reckoning the eu- 
nuchs, women, Sean ſuttlers, and other fol- 
lowers, to at leaſt five millions. His fleet conſiſted 
of thirteen hundred ſhips of war, and three thou- 
land tranſport-veſſels. 

Xerxes, when he reviewed his troops, was with 

| Artabanus, his uncle, who had never approved the 

project of invading Greece, of which he feared 
the iſſue.— Well,” ſaid the king to him, © can 
you now ſtill doubt of ſucceſs ?” „ My fears. 
* are ſtill the ſame,” replied Artabanus : © two 


£ things eſpecially excite them; the fea and the 
, * land: the land, becauſe there is no country 

* that can furniſh proviſions ſo numerous ; and 
F * the ſea, becauſe there are few ports capable of 


containing ſo great a number of ſhips.” This 
Was a lage reflexion, but of little utility when ad- 
. | 
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dreſſed to a preſumptuous prince,— —* In great en. 

_ © terprizes,” replied Xerxes, © we ought not to 
„ conſider ſo minutely all the inconveniences to 
* which they may be expoſed.” Yet the mainte. 
nance of ſo great a multitude, and the ſafety of 
ſuch a number of ſhips, were no trifling objects: 
but he was incapable of entertaining doubts. | 
In order to avoid the tempeſts. frequent in the 
' neighbourhood of the promontory formed by 
Mount Athos, he cauſed the iſthmus to be cut 
through ; though, at much leſs expenſe, his ſhips 
might have been drawn over land, as was then 
uſual, But it appeared to him glorious, to leave 
behind him this memorial of his power, From 
the ſame motive of vain- glory, inſtead of convey. 
ing his army from Aſia to Europe in ſhips, he 
choſe to throw a bridge of boats over the Helleſ. 
pont. This was carried away by a ſtorm ; upon 
which he cauſed the heads of thoſe who had con- 
ducted the work to be ſtruck off; and, by a mad- 
neſs which has rendered his name famous, ordered 
three hundred ſtripes to be inflicted on the ſea. 
He alſo commanded that a pair of fetters ſhould 
be thrown into it, and that it ſhould be reproached 
in theſe words: Thou falt and bitter element, 
* thy maſter has condemned thee to this puniſh- 
* ment for offending him without cauſe; and is 
ec reſolved to paſs over thee in deſpite of thy bil- 
* lows and inſolent reſiſtance.“ The army em- 
ployed ſeven days and ſeyen nights in paſſing the 
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ſtrait, though the men were frequently compelled 


to quicken their pace by blows. On this occaſion 
a judicious and humane reflexion eſcaped from 
Xerxes. As he contemplated with ſatisfaction this 
prodigious multitude entirely ſubject to his power, 


his eyes were ſuddenly ſuffuſed with tears. Arta- 
banus, his uncle, who ſtood near him, enquired. 


the cauſe of this ſudden emotion of grief. I was 
thinking, replied the king, © that in a hun- 
« dred years, not one of all this great number 
« of men will remain alive.” * That reflexion,” 

replied Artabanus, ** ought to induce us to en- 
&* deavour to render their lives happy, ſince they 
“ muſt be ſo ſhort.” “ | 


Terxes ſent the greater part of his army to Thermos | 


ravage Greece—to pillage, burn, and deſtroy ; 
while himſelf, with the choiceſt of his troops, 
marched againſt the united forces of the Athenians 
and Lacedæmonians. The other Greeks fub- 
mitted to the yoke on every ſide. No obſtacle 
remained to his entrance into Attica but the 
ſtraits of Thermopylæ, a paſs five-and-twenty feet 
in breadth, between the ſea and ſteep mountains. 
Leonidas, king of Lacedzmon, had undertaken to 


defend it, with three hundred of his ſubjects. 


Terxes believed that the Spartan firmneſs could 
| not reſiſt the flattering offers which he made; but 
Leonidas rejected them with diſdain. The Perſian 
- Monarch ſent to require of him earth and water, 
the uſual menacing demand. Come and take 
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“ them,” replied the Lacedzmonian, . But,” 


{aid ſome one to him, © do you not know that the. 
<« Perſian army is ſo numerous that if each of the 
* ſoldiers ſhould only ſhoot an arrow they would 


& darken the ſun ??? © So much the better,” an. 


ſwered Leonidas, for then we fhall fight in the 


5 ſhade.” Theſe brave warriors fought till they 


were killed to the laſt man. But the Perſians 
bought their victory dearly, for they loſt in this 


battle their beſt troops. Greece afterwards erected 
on the {pas a ſepulchral monument, with this 


_ epitaph ;, Stranger, go and tell at Lacedzmon 


that we fell here in obedience to her juſt laws.” 


Every year the eulogium of theſe heroic defenders 
of their country was pronounced, and games were 


celebrated in honour of their memory. 


The Athenians did not flatter „ that 
the paſs of Thermopylæ would defend their coun- 
try. They had taken the precaution to ſend away 
their old men, women, and children, and diſtribute | 


them in thoſe cities of Greece which were willing 


to receive them; leaving the houſes of Athens 


empty, and entruſted to the guard of ſome citizens, 
who devoted themſelves to this ſervice. Ther 


only fortification was a few wooden paliſades ; but 


they confided in this defenſe, becauſe the | oracle 
of Apollo had pronounced that Athens ſhould 


e be preſerved by wooden walls.” They defended 


themſelves to the laſt extremity, and were all 


Lain. 


. 2 
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The remainder of the citizens had retired on 
board their ſhips, the wooden walls which, in their 
opinion, the oracle muſt really mean. They 
ſteered ſo ſkilfully among the ſhallows and iſlands, 
that the Perſian fleet could not come up with. them; 
and they beat it, firſt in ſome partial engagements, 
and afterwards completely at Salamis. The diſ- 
perſion was ſo general, and the defeat ſa deciſive, 
that Xerxes was fearful he ſhould not be able to 
preſerve a ſingle veſſel to carry him from Europe. 
He made his retreat as expeditiouſly as poſlible 
and thought himſelf happy to find a ſmall boat to 
convey him to Aſia, 


This ſucceſs inſpired the other Greeks with new 


courage. They were aſhamed of having left the 


Athenians and Lacedæmonians to ſupport alone 


the efforts of ſo enormous a power, and joined 
the conquerors. _ The Perſians were haraſſed on all 
ſides. The remainder of their fleet was deſtroyed 
at Mycale. The land army ventured a deciſive 
battle at Platæa in Bœotia; when, of three hun- 
dred thouſand men, if we believe hiſtorians, only 
three thouſand eſcaped. It appears, however, that 
the power of the Perfians was not totally annihi- 
lated in Greece; money and intrigue ſtill preſerved 
them an influence in that country, and for a long 
time aſſiſted the efforts of their arms. 
Nothing more would remain to be recorded of 
Xerxes, had it not been for a fearful tragedy 
which was enacted in his palace, and in which 
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he himſelf had but too great a part. Jealouſy 
was the motive; and the character of the emperor, 


who knew no moderation in debauchery, furniſhed 


an opportunity for that paſſion to difplay its cruel 


effects. Xerxes became enamoured of the wife 


of Maſiſtes, his brother, though ſhe was no longer 


- young, ſince ſhe had a daughter who was mar. 


riageable. He hoped that he ſhould win the 
mother, by marrying her daughter to Darius, his 
eldeſt ſon ; but this favour did not render the wife 
of Maſiſtes more compliant to his wiſhes. Difap. 
pointed in this purſuit, he was not aſhamed to 
make love to the young wife of his ſon, whom he 
found much more accommodating than her mother. 
She was even vain of the paſſion with which ſlie 


had inſpired her uncle. Hameſtris, the wife of 


Xerxes, of an imperious and cruel diſpoſition, 


| imagined that the compliance of the niece, who 


had thus deprived her of the heart of her huſband, 
had the conſent of her ſiſter-in-law, and ſhe reſolved 
to be revenged. Ne 

According to a cuſtom Ae obſerved in 
Perſia, the king, on his birth-day, was bound to 
grant his queen whatever requeſt ſhe might make. 
Hameſtris required that her fiſter-in-law might be 


delivered into her hands. Xerxes, who knew the 


cruel diſpoſition of his conſort, ſhuddered ; but 


at the ſame time granted her demand. The un- 
happy woman was brought. to the queen, who 


cauſed her noſe, ears, and breaſts, to be cut off, 
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and thrown before her eyes to the dogs, and 
in this mutilated condition ſent her back to her 
huſband. Maſiſtes, who tenderly loved his wife, 
and had eyen refuſed her to his brother, agonized 
vith grief, . all his family, and ſet out for 
Bactriana, of which he was governor. The king, 
fearing his vengeance, cauſed him to be followed 
and aſſaſſinated with all the companions of his 


flight. Such a ſcene of injuſtice and cruelty muſt 14 il 
naturally lead us to ſuſpect that many others took | 9 th | 
place ſimilar to it, 0 rendered Xerxes odious, 4 ö © 


and encouraged Artabanus, the captain of his 
guard, to conſpire zainſt him, and endeavour to 
ſeize the throne, With the aid of a eunuch, his 
- accomplice, he murdered him in his bed, thus ſpar- 


ing him the lingering death of torture which he ; 
deſerved, 
| Xerxes left three ſons. Darius the eldeſt, and — 
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Artaxerxes his third ſon, were at court. Hyſ. nus, > 2536 
taſpes, his ſecond ſon, was in his government of 
Bactriana. In the confuſion cauſed by the death 
of the king, Artabanus the aſſaſſin haſtened to 
Artaxerxes, and ſaid to him: © Darius, your bro- 
* ther, has juſt murdered your father. He deſerves 
© not the crown; you muſt take it, and avenge 
“your father's death.“ The young prince, tranſ- 
ported with rage, flew to the apartment of his bro- 
ther, and killed him. Two crimes thus fayoured the 
views of Artabanus ; one had rendered the throne 


vacant ; and the other, by the death of the legiti- 
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mate ſucceſſor enſured to him the gratitude of the 
prince who received the crown. A third of greater 
importance ſtill remained, which was to murder Ar. 

taxerxes, and take his place. As to Hyſtaſpes, Who 


was at a diſtance from the ſcene, Artabanus ſcarcely 
beſtowedathought on him, and entertained nodoubt 
but he ſhould ſoon find an opportunity to rid himſelf 
of him. Artabanus had ſeven ſons, all brave men, 
and in poſſeſſion of the moſt important offices about 


the court: he, therefore, entertained great hopes 
of being able fo execute his traitorous projet. 


But Artaxerxes, either ſuſpecting or gaining in- 


telligence of his deſign, prevented him, by cauſing 
him to be cut off, with all his family. The eu- 
nuch, who was his accomplice in the murder of 


Xerxes, expired by the puniſhment of the boat. 


Hyſtaſpes, though at a diſtance from the capital, 


reſolved not to reſign tamely his claims to the 


throne, but took up arms in ſupport of his right 


of primogeniture. The party which Artabanus 


had formed was powerful, and Hyſtaſpes had the 
addreſs to gain it to his ſide. This junction ren- 


dered the forces of the two brothers nearly equal; 
and in a firſt battle, the victory was doubtful: but 
Artaxerxes was ſucceſsful in a ſecond; 110 no 


more was heard of Hyſtaſpes. 
- Artaxerxes was the handſomeſt man in his em- 


pire, poſſeſſed talents for government, was well ar- 


quainted with the abilities of thoſe he advanced to 


offices, and watched over their conduct. During 


* 
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his reign there was but one war of importance, 
that with Egypt, which country revolted, and was 


again reduced under the Perſian yoke. He acted 


towards the Greeks in ſuch a manner as ſhewed 


they were a people he eſteemed or feared. He en- 
gaged by a ſolemn treaty not to ſend any ſhips of 
war into their ſeas ; to keep his armies always at a 
certain diſtance. from their frontiers ; and eſpecially 
never to intermeddle in their affairs, but to ſuffer 


them to live according to their own laws. This 


latter clauſe, however, was frequently violated by 
the fault of the Greeks themſelves, who in their 
civil diſfenſions often applied to the Perſian go- 
vernors in their vicinity, to enable them to gain 


the advantage over their rivals. 
This prince gave the rare example of a king 
who forgot a rebellion, and received at his court 


the man he had been forced to pardon. 


Megaby- 


zus received this favour from Artaxerxes. He 


had taken up arms from indignation, and a deſire 


of vengeance, becauſe the emperor had ſuffered 


himſelf to be perſuaded by his mother to crucify a 


general to whom Megabyzus had promiſed his life, 


on condition of his ſurrendering priſoner. The 
motive of the rebellion might, perhaps, incline 
Artaxerxes to clemency ; or he might alſo be in- 
duced to treat with the rebel from his firſt ſucceſs, 
.which might make him fear he ſhould obtain 


greater. 


But whatever was the motive of this 


conduct of Artaxerxes, the moderation of the king, 
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Xerxes II. 
Sogdianus. 


Ochus, or 
Darius No- 
thus, 2568. 
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and the confidence of the ſubject, do equal honour 


to both. 
Artaxerxes died before he attained to old age, 


and left ſeventeen children by his concubines, but 


only one legitimate ſon, named Xerxes. This 


prince had ſcarcely aſcended the throne when he 
was murdered by Sogdianus, one of his ſeventeen 
brothers. Another brother revenged — by 
the death of Sogdianus. | 

The name of this brother was . He 
changed it, and is known in hiſtory by that of 
Darius Nothus, or the Baſtard, He was governed 
during his whole reign by Paryſatis, his ſiſter and 
wife. One of his brothers, named Arſites, ob- 
ſerving the complete ſucceſs of the attack on Sog - 
dianus, reſolved to try his fortune in the ſame man- 
ner. In a battle which was fought on this occa- 
fion, Artyphius, the principal general and coun- 
ſellor of Arſites, was taken priſoner ; and Darius 


propoſed to put him to death immediately; but 


Paruyſatis adviſed him to treat him with the greateſt 


kindneſs, and at the ſame time to make propoſi- 


tions to his brother: Your mild treatment of his 


* confidential ſervant,” ſaid ſhe, © will induce him 


<« to believe that you will act with ſtill greater cle- 


e mency towards him, ſince he is your own bro- 


<« ther, and he will not heſitate to ſurrender him- 
< ſelf,” Darius followed her. advice, and the 
project ſucceeded. Arfites threw | himſelf, with 
confidence, on the mercy of his brother, who was 
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-much inclined to pardon him ; but was prevailed 
on by Paryſatis to put both him and Artyphius to 
death by ſmothering them in aſhes. This puniſh- 
ment, which was frequently inflicted during this 
reign, conſiſted in throwing the wretched victim 
into a large veſſel filled with aſhes, which. was 
turned round by a wheel. 

Darius was an indolent prince, and loſt Egypt, 
which ſhook off the Perſian yoke, and ſet up a 
king. He poſſeſſed, likewiſe, but little influence 
in Greece, in conſequence of a falſe policy, which 
induced him to conclude an excluſive alliance with 
the Lacedæmonians, inſtead of obſerving a neu- 
trality with reſpect to theſe republics, and furniſh- 
ing them, on their application, with ſuch ſuccours 
as might enable them to ruin each other. This 
conduct was recommended to him by his ſon 

Cyrus, whom he had ſent to eommand on the fron- 
tiers of Greece, but with very limited orders. 
This young prince, the ſon of Paryſatis, proud 
of the influence of his mother, claimed the prero- 
gatives of the royal tiara as if it were already on his 
bead. He put to death two of his couſins, only 
becauſe they had not wrapped up their hands in 
their ſleeves when they met him, according to the 
ceremonial obſerved by the Perſians while in the 
preſence | of their kings. This haughty claim, 
which ſeemed to imply many other pretenſions, ir- 
tated his father, who recalled him to court, under 
the pretext that he was ill. Cyrus, though not 
Without his fears, obeyed the ſummons, relying on 
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Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, 
2586. 


ſian of great diſtinction. 
riteuchmes, who, in conſequence of the marriage 
of his ſiſter, eſpouſed Hameſtris, the ſiſter of Ar- 
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the aſcendancy which his mother had over the 
king. Nor was he miſtaken. 


She obtained his 
pardon; but could not prevail on her huſband to 
declare this her favourite ſon his ſucceſſor. In that 
reſpect, he adhered firmly to Arſaces his eldeſt. 


Hlis refuſal ought not to have offended Paryſatis, 


ſince Arſaces was likewiſe her fon. He aſked his 


father, when dying, what his conduct ought to be 
to reign as happily as he had reigned. Darius re. 


plied : © I have always done what religion and ju. 
<« tice preſcribed to me, without departing from 
ce either.” He doubtleſs did not conſider as 


crimes the cruelties he had committed at the in- 


ſtigation of his wife. 
An idea of the weakneſs of 3 Ochus, in 


conſequence of his attachment to Paryſatis, may 


be formed from a brief recital of the cruelties ſhe 


excited him to perpetrate. Arſaces, his ſon, had 
married Statira, the daughter of Hydarnes, a Per- 
He had a ſon named Te- 


faces, and daughter of Paryſatis. - Teriteuchmes 
became paſſionately enamoured of Roxana, the 
ſiſter of Statira, and conſequently his own ſiſter. 


To poſſeſs her, he procured. the death of Hamel: | 


tris, and, probably haraſſed by his guilty conſci- 
ence, engaged i in a rebellion... Udiaſtes, one of his 


friends, murdered him. Paryfatis then proceeded 
to indulge her fierce. and gloomy vengeance. 
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Roxana, whoſe beauty had been the cauſe of all 
this miſchief, ſhe cauſed to be ſawed in two, and 
all the reſt of the family of Hydarnes to, be maſ- 
facred, except Statira, whoſe life the granted to 


/ 


the entreaties of Arſaces her huſband. But when 


Statira had aſcended the throne by the acceſſion of 


Arſaces, who took the name of Artaxerxes,. ſhe 


had Udiaſtes put to death with the moſt exquiſite 
tortures. 

Artaxerxes, who has been ſurnamed Mnemon, 
on account of his great memory, frequently found 
himſelf embarraſſed between his wife and his 
mother. The former accuſed the latter of ſe- 


cretly promoting the deſigns of Cyrus, her 


favourite ſon, who had revolted. The two bro- 
thers not only met at the head of their armies 


in a general battle, but attacked each other, as it 


were, in, fingle combat. Cyrus perceived Arta- 
xerxes in the centre of the army: I ſee him!“ 
exclaimed he, and ruſhing furiouſly on his bro- 
ther, diſarmed him, and ſtruck him wounded to 
the ground. He roſe again, and Cyrus wounded 
him a ſecond time; but at the moment when he 
raiſed his javelin to give him the fatal blow, he 
fell himſelf, pierced with ſeveral arrows. There 


were Greeks in both armies. Thoſe in that of 
Cyrus, to the number of ten thouſand, commanded 
by Xenophon, made the admirable retreat de- 
ſcribed by that writer, and which has always been 
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ecnfidered as a walſter-piece among military 7 Ope- 


retions. 
Paryſatis had not forgotten the infinuations by 


Which Statira had endeavoured to render her dn 


object of ſuſpicion to her ſon, and to deprive her 


of his confidence; ; and a woman who does not 


forget an injury, will take her revenge when it is 
in her power. She pretended to be reconciled to 
her daughter-in-law, and invited her to an enter. 
tainment. A rare bird was ſerved up; Paryſati 
carved it, and gave one half to Statira, and ate the 


other herſelf. It was afterwards diſcovered, by the 


ſlave of Parvſatis, who was put to the torture, that 
the knife was poiſoned on. the ſide which had 


touched the part given to Statira. Artaxerxes ba- 


niſhed his mother, but ſhe had the addreſs to ob. 


tain her recal, and regained her influence over him. 


Theſe two women were equally cruel. If the one 


cauſed the object of her vengeance to be ſawed 


aſunder, the other flayed alive. They were them- 
ſelves preſent at the barbarous executions they 
commanded ; and thought little of the death of 
their enemies, even of their own ſex, unleſs it was 
preceded by tortures. The executioners they em- 
ployed, if they did not ſatisfy their revenge by re. 
finements in cruelty, were themſelves put to death; 
and when they did, frequently ſuffered in the ſame 
manner, for having dipped their hands in royal 
blood.” | 
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Like his predeceſſors, Artaxerxes was engaged Treaty > A 
in war with Egypt; but he was neither active nor 2612. 
fortunate. During his whole reign he was at war 
with the Greeks; yet, though there were ſome im- 
portant actions, it was, in general, conducted by 
rencontres, ſurprizes, captures and recaptures of 
cities; and eſpecially by treaties made and broken, 
and conventions, in which the Perſians gained, in 
the end, the advantage, through the fault of the 
Greeks, Theſe republicans, ever diſagreeing, were 
incapable of purſuing a fixed plan of operations; 
while the Perſian generals, in conſequepce of uni- 
form inſtructions, all. concurred to obtain the ſame 
object. It even happened that the hatred and 
jealouſy which prevailed between the different re- 
publics procured the great king advantages which 
he had no reaſon to expect. Such was the treaty 
of Antalcidas, the negociator of the Lacedzmo- 
nians. . He gave up to the king of Perſia all the 
Greek cities of Aſia, and the iſles of Cyprus and 
Clazomenæ. The Lacedæmonians ratified this 
treaty from their jealouſy of Athens, which had 
been rebuilt and fortified againſt them, under the 
protection of the Perſians. The Spartans, thoſe 
haughty lovers of liberty, ſacrificed without ſeruple 
that of their countrymen in general to the plea- 
ſure of humbling and weakening them as their 
rivals. | | | 

This war with Greece, which was ſcarcely ever 
tſcontinued during the reign of Artaxerxes, was 
T 2 
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very advantageous toghat prince, as it afforded him 
the opportunity of employing at a diſtance, and 
ſeparately, thoſe Perſian lords who, had they been 
together, and at leiſure, might have formed deſigns 


' prejudicial to his tranquillity. By purſuing this 


policy, he was enabled to live to the age of ninety. 
four, without any diſturbance at his court, though 
ſurrounded by a hundred and eighteen ſons. Of 


| theſe, three, Darius, Ariaſpes, and Ochus, were 


born of Atoſſa his lawful wife; the reſt were his 


ſons by his concubines, who were almoſt all his 
own daughters, 7% 55 


Artaxerxes deſigned the crown for Narius, the 


_ eldeſt; and the more effectually to ſecure it to him, 
permitted him to aſſume the title of king, and wear 


the royal tiara, even in his lifetime ; but he offended 


him by refuſing him one of his concubines which 
| he had requeſted of him. Darius, in conſequence, 


conſpired againſt his father, and engaged in his 
rebellion fifty of his brothers. They placed at 
their head an experienced nobleman, named Tir- 
bazus, who was likewiſe diſcontented, becauſe the 


old monarch having promiſed him. one of his 
daughters had ken: her himſelf; and having at- 
terwards promiſed him another, had taken her 


likewiſe. A conſpiracy in which ſo many perſons 


were concerned could not long remain a ſecret, 
' It was diſcovered, and Darius was put to death 
With all his accomplices. | 

There now remained two competitors for the 
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throne, Ariaſpes and Ochus, to which the old king 
added a third, whom he favoured, named Arſames, 
the ſon of a concubine. Ochus, without troubling 
himſelf with remonſtrances, got rid of Arſames with 
the dagger, and immediately after haſtening to the 
apartment of Ariaſpes, preſented him a cup of poi- 
ſon, threatening that he ſhould expire by the moſt 
cruel torments if he did not drink it. Ariaſpes 
ſwallowed the poiſon, and died. Artaxerxes, in- 


formed of theſe crimes, died likewiſe of grief, and 
Ochus poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne. 


But if the barbarian ſeized it without remorſe, — 


it was not without fear. His father had reigned 
over his people with juſtice and clemency ; he had 
been generous, and his authority had been reſpect- 
ed. Succeeding to ſuch a prince, Ochus was well 
convinced that he ſhould not find the ſame diſpo- 
ton, either in the people or the nobles, to whom 
he had rendered himſelf odious by the murder of 
his brothers. To prevent the effects of this ha- 
tred, he gained over the eunuchs and other officers 
about the perſon of the king, and prevailed on them 
to conceal his death. He then aſſumed the reins 
of empire, and iſſued orders, and ſigned decrees in 
the name of Artaxerxes. By one of theſe decrees, 
he cauſed himſelf, in the name of the king, to be 
declared his ſucceſſor. 

At the end of ten months, having taken, as he 
believed, all the neceſſary meaſures, he declared 
ite death of the king. On this being made known, 
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diſpatch them with their arrows. 
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one half of the empire revolted from Him; and 
the revolters, could they have agreed together, 
might have driven him from the throne : but 
Ochus, equally artful and wicked, ſucceeded in his 
attempts to diſunite them, and reduced them one 
after the other. To take, for the future, from the 


provinces which had revolted, the ſupport of any 
prince of the royal houſe, and to deliver himſelf 


from the diſquietude which thoſe princes might 


| cauſe to him, he put them all to death, without 


regard to their age or conſanguinity. He cauſed 


his fiſter Ocha, whoſe daughter he had married, 
to be buried alive; and having ſhut up one of his 


uncles with a hundred of his ſons and grandlons, 
in a court of the palace, he ordered his archers to 
Ochus, treated 
with the ſame barbarity all the nobles who gave 
him the leaſt umbrage, and never ſpared one of 
them who ſhewed the leaſt ſign of diſcontent. 

| Theſe cruel precautions did not, however, pre- 
vent revolts; but he ſuppreſſed them all, and 
when he found himſelf. firmly ſeated on the throne, 


he reſolved to render his reign illuſtrious by ſome 
Important achievement. 


Egypt, frequently con- 
quered by the Perſians, but never completely ſub- 


jected, preſented a fair field for warlike projets. 


He entered that country at the head of an army of 
a hundred thouſand men. On his way, he took 
Sidon, celebrated for its commerce, and its riches, 
and deſtroyed it to the foundations. The deſtruc- 


tach 
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tion of this city ſpread terror among the Phceni- 
Clans. They might have cut off the fleet of Ochus, 
but the fear with which he had infpired them 
enchained their courage, and they entered into 
engagements to oppoſe no obſtacle: to his enter- 
prize. | Es | | ob 
His firſt exploit was the taking of Peluſium, 
which was the key of Egypt. While he was en- 


gaged before this place, one of his generals, with a 


conſiderable body of troops, advanced up the Nile 
into the heart of the country, where Ochus ſoon 
after joined him, with the army which he com- 


manded in perſon. A ſingle battle decided the 


fate of the kingdom; and in order to deprive the 


Egyptians of every temptation to ſhake off the 
yoke he deſigned to impoſe on them, the Perſian 
monarch diſmantled” all their ſtrong cities, de- 
ſtroyed their government, carried away their ar- 
chives, pillaged their temples, diſperſed and maſſa- 
cred their prieſts, cauſed their. god Apis—that is, 
the ſacred bull which the Egyptians adored—to be 
killed, and reduced the whole country to the ſtate 
ofa Perſian province. After this expedition, Ochus, 


having no more enemies to ſubdue, gave himſelf | 


up to pleaſure and luxury, and left the govern- 
ment to the care of two miniſters. 

One of theſe, the eunuch Bagoas, was an 
Egyptian, who could not ſee the ruin of his coun- 
try without extreme regret. As he was much at- 
tached te his religion, the ſeverities exerciſcd by 
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Ochus in order to deſtroy it, notwithſtanding all his 


entreaties that it might be ſpared, had excited in 
him the deepeſt reſentment. He ſecretly bought up 
the archives, and as many of the ornaments of the 


temples and objects of worſhip as he could procure, 
and ſent them back into Egypt. The indignities 
offered to the divinities of Egypt, and eſpecially 


the murder of the god Apis, Bagoas believed 


could only be expiated by the death of Ochus, and 
he poiſoned him; and afterwards, by a puerile re- 


finement of revenge, but worthy of an enthuſiaſtic 


devotee, he cauſed another body te be buried in- 
ſtead of that of the king; and as that monarch had 
made his ſoldiers eat the god Apis, Bagoas haſhed 
up the fleſh of the royal carcaſe, and gave it to be 
eaten by dogs and cats, which were Egyptian di. 


vinities. Of his bones he made handles for ſwords 
and knives. 
He placed on the Fat Aula, he youngeſt 


ſon of the king, cauſing all the others to be put to 


death. Bagoas permitted this prince only to poſ- 


ſeſs the ſhadow of authority, reſerving to himſelf 


all the power. He had choſen the youngeſt of the 


princes as his puppet, that he might the longer 
enjoy the authority he exerciſed in his name. But 


Arſes beginning to perceive the ſlavery in which 


he was held, and taking meaſures to free himſelf | 
from it, Bagoas poiſoned him, and exterminated 


his whole family, that there miar not remain any 
avenger. | 


"BE 
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In an obſcure retreat lived a ſtraggling offspring 
of the royal race of Darius Nothus, who had 
eſcaped the ſword of Ochus. He was named Co- ny 
domannus. Under the late reign he had carried u-, 2651 
diſpatches to the governors of provinces; which 
was, perhaps, a confidential office, though confer- 
ring no great dignity on the perſon employed. 
He was in the army in the expedition made by 
Ochus againſt the Caduſians, when one of the lat- 
ter, of a gigantic ſtature, challenged the Perfians 
to ſend a champion againſt him. Codomannus ad- 
vanced, and killed the Caduſian. This courageous 
action procured him the government of Armenia. 
Bagoas was well acquainted with his mildneſs and 
moderation ; and flattered himſelf that he ſhould 
retain under him the whole authority. He accord- 
ingly raiſed him to the throne ; and he took the 
name of Darius. But the jealous miniſter, not 
finding him more compliant than Arſes, reſolved 
to treat him in the ſame manner he had the latter. 
The king gained information of his intentions, and 
compelled him to drink the poiſon which he had 
prepared for him. | 
Darius Codomannus reigned proſperouſly about 
fifteen years, reſpected by his nobles, whom he 
reſtrained within the limits of good order without 
offending them ; and beloved by his people, whom 
he governed with mildneſs, and whoſe happineſs 
he promoted as much as was in his power. His 
court, very different from that of his predeceſſors, 
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was a model of morality and virtue, under the in- 
ſpection of Siſygambis his mother, a princeſs 
brought up in the ſchool of misfortune, ſince ſle 
was ſiſter to the hundred unfortunate victims 


whom the barbarous Ochus cauſed to be pierced 


with arrows, together withtheir father, in the court. 
yard of his palace. Statira, the wife of Darius, a 
princeſs of great beauty, was attached to her huſ. 
band by the double bond of conjugal and fraternal 
tenderneſs. Under their eyes were brought up 
two princeſſes, who were advancing from the in- 
determinate beauties of childhood to the more re. 


gular graces of mature age; and a ſon aged fix 


years, educated in the expectations of one day en. 
joying the exalted fortune of his father. 
The mild government of Darius had the fault of 


wanting the firmneſs neceſſary to connect the differ- 
ent parts of the empire by a reciprocity of ſuccour, 


which might render the whole indiſſoluble. Every 


governor was almoſt abſolute maſter in his own 
province; and Darius, when it was neceſſary that 


a general effort ſhould be made, experienced that 
the too great confidence of the chief, and his too 


great goodneſs, are ſometimes more diſadvantageous 


to the public felicity than rigor and the exceſs 


of 


of diſtruſt. 


Is it decreed by fate that the revolu- 
tions of empires ſhould almoſt always take place 


under the beſt and moſt amiable of princes ! ? 


While Darius enjoyed in his court an uninter- 
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: there appeared at the edge of his horizon a ſmall 


but dark and menacing cloud, which was ſhortly _ 


to overſhadow his whole empire. Philip, king of 
Macedon, a kingdom on the borders of Greece, 


had, from his proximity to that country, choſen to 


take part in the quarrel which had for ſo long a 
time ſubſiſted between the Perſians and the Greeks. 
The Macedonians were a warlike nation; and the 
policy of Philip induced him to conceive the bold 
project of forming a league between the ſtates 
which had been harafled and oppreſſed by the Per- 
ſian ſatraps, and to go with them to carry war into 
the heart of that vaſt empire. Every thing was 
ready for this expedition, but at the moment it 


was to ſet out, Philip died. Alexander his ſon 


took his place. His genius was ardent, incapable 
of abandoning an enterprize, intrepid, inflexible, 


full of confidence, and capable of inſpiring it into 


others, giving at once the command, ang exhibit- 
ing the example. 

He diſplayed all theſe qualities at the firſt outſet. 
The Perſians oppoſed him with a hundred thou- 
ſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe; while Alex- 
ander, at the utmoſt, had not more than thirty 


thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe ; but theſe 


were the choſen troops of Greece, inured to the 


| hardſhips of war, and excellently diſciplined. The 


Perſians waited for the invaders on the banks of 
the Granicus, which were covered with their 
troops. Alexander, diſregarding all the pruden- 
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tial advice of his officers, throws himſelf into the 
river at the head of his cavalry, paſſed it by ſwim- 
ming, and arrived, among the firſt, at the oppoſite 
bank, which was extremely ſteep. He made bis 
way up it, and was followed by his foldiers. A 
furious combat. then commenced. In the heat of 
the action, he perceived Spithrobates, the intended 
ſon-in-law of Darius, and ruſhed towards him, 
The two rivals engaged. The Perſian hurled his 
_ Javelin without effect, and ran on the Macedonian 
ſword in hand. The latter received him with cool- 
neſs, and at the moment he ſaw him raiſe his arm 
to ſtrike with his ſabre, pierced him with his lance. 
At the ſame moment, Roſaces, the brother of Spi- 
throbates, diſcharged fo furious a blow with a bat- 
tle-ax on the helmet of Alexander, that he beat off 
| his plume, and ſlightly wounded him. As he was 
about to repeat his blow, Clitus, a Macedonian of. 
ficer, by a back- ſtroke with his ſabre, cut off the 
_ of the Perſian, and faved the life of his mal- 
| This kind of duel decided the victory, and 
= Perfians fled on all fides. 

There only remained on the field of battle a 
ſmall body of Greeks, all of whom Alexander put 
to the ſword, as an example to thoſe who ſhould 
hereafter be tempted to bear arms againſt their 
countrymen. Thoſe who are ſo diſpoſed may be- 
lieve that a victory ſo well. difputed coſt the Ma- 
cedonians only a hundred and fifteen men, both in 
cavalryand infantry, while thePerfians loſt thirty-ſix 
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thouſand infantry, and two thouſand five hundred 
horſe. Alexander cauſed Lyſippus, the moſt 
able ſculptor in Greece, to make the ſtatues of 
five:and-twenty Macedonians, who had principally 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and been killed in the- 
paſſage of the river. Become thus maſter of that 
part of the country, he permitted his troops to 


pillage, the moſt pleaſing reward of the ſoldier. 
Terror preceded him; and many cities capable of 
reſiſtance ſent him their keys before they were at- 
tacked, He made them acknowledge his autho- 
thority, but did not plunder or oppreſs the inha- 
bitants. He thus gained a number of ſtrong poſts, 
of uſe either to ſecure his retreat, or if ſucceſsful 
to enable him to extend his conqueſts. 


The intelligence of this invaſion, which now Defciption 


began to aſſume a ſerious aſpect, induced the coun- 
eil of Darius to reſolve to raiſe as large an army 
as poſſible, in order to overwhelm with num- 
ders an enemy whoſe courage ſeemed otherwiſe 
to render him invincible. If the hiſtorians who 
have tranſmitted to us the deſcription of this army 
have not intended to give us the epiſode of a ro- 
mance, rather than a narrative of facts, it exhibit. 
ed a pomp, luxury, and magnificence, of which 
there has never ſince been any example. 

At the head of it were carried altars of ſilver, 
on which the ſacred fire was kept burning. The. 
magi followed ſinging kymns. They were accom- 
panied by three hundred; and ſixty-five youths 
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clad in purple robes. After them came the car 
of Jupiter, and the courſer of the ſun, conducted 
by equerries, each with a golden wand in his hand. 
Next appeared ten ſumptuous chariots, enriched 
with curious ſculptures in gold and ſilver; after 
which came a body of cavalry compoſed of troops 
Jof twelve different nations, all armed differently, 
and ten thouſand infantry called the Immortal; 
becauſe if any of them died, his place was imme. 
diately ſupplied by another. They wore collars 
of pure gold, and were clothed in robes of gold 
tiſſue, having large ſleeves richly ornamented with 
precious ſtones. Fifteen thouſand of the king's 
couſins, or relations—probably a title of dignity— 
ſtill more richly attired even than the immortals, 
- preceded the monarch, who was perceivable from 
afar being ſeated in a chariot in the form of a 
- throne, reſplendent with gold and precious ſtones, 
On either ſide of the king walked two hundred 
of his neareſt relations, followed by ten thouſand 
horſemen; whoſe lances were plated with ſilver, 
| and tipt with gold. Twenty thouſand foot form- 

ed the rear-guard, followed by the led horſes of 
the king to the number of four hundred. 

At a little diſtance, next came Siſygambis, the 
mother of the king, in one chariot, and his queen 
in another, with a numerous train of | female at- 
tendants on horſeback ; and fifteen large ehariots, 
in which were the children of the king, and thoſe 
charged with the carg of their education. Next 
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to theſe came the royal concubines to the number 
of three hundred and ſixty, all attired like queens. 


They were followed by ſix hundred mules, and 
three hundred camels, which carried the royal 
baggage and treaſure, eſcorted by a numerous 


guard of archers, This pageant march was cloſed 
by a great number of chariots, in which were.the 


wives of the officers of the crown, and lords of 


the court, guarded by a body of light troops. 
What an incentive to the courage of the Mace- 
donians ! and what imprudence to otter to invad- 
ing ſoldiers the temptation of ſo rich a booty! 
But Darius was guilty of {till greater imprudence, 
Inſtead of waiting for Alexander in the plains, 
where he might have ſurrounded him, he attacked 
him i in a narrow paſs in Cilicia, ſhut in on one ſide 
by the ſea, and on the other by ſteep mountains. 
The nature of the place forced Darius to draw up 
his ſoldiers one behind the other ; and this order 
of battle, and this poſition, decided the victory i in 
a moment. The firſt ranks being broken by the 
Macedonians, threw the ſecond into diſorder, and 


fo ſucceſſively, till the confuſion and rout became 


general. Twenty thouſand. Greek auxiliaries in 
the pay of the Perſians, however, ſhook the Mace- 
donian phalanx, and continued the battle with the 
greateſt obſtinacy ; nor could Alexander force 
them to give way till they were reduced to no 
more than eight thouſand, when they retreated in 
good order to the ſhips that. had brought them. 
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The remainder of the army, ſeized with terror and 
diſmay, fled precipitately over the rocks, and left 
; the pals open to the conqueror. | 
Inerview | Darius with difficulty eſcaped : his treaſure, 
— mother, wife, and daughters, and thoſe of his 
— officers, together with all the baggage which had 
been ſent before to the city of Iſſus, fell into the 
power of the conqueror. One of the greateſt 
paainters France has produced, has taken his pen 
cil from the hand of hiſtory to repreſent the in- 
terview between the Macedonian hero and this 
wretched family. He has pourtrayed the unfor- 
tunate Siſygambis, ſteeped in calamity from her 
youth, preſenting as a ſuppliant her daughter and 
her children to the compaſſion of the youthful 
conqueror. Statira, with her eyes ſwoln with tears, 
ſeems to offer to turn away her head that ſhe may 
not ſee the author of her woes, but an obliging 
geſture from Alexander recals her, and ſhe caſts 
on him a timid and embarraſſed look. The prince 
is aſtoniſhed at her wondrous beauty ; he appears 
as if alarmed for himſelf, and feems to ſwear to 
treat her with that reſpe& from We in fact he 
never afterwards departed. | 
| Siſygambis once imagined that he meant to 
treat her in a manner unworthy of her : the un- 
fortuate are ever extremely delicate. Alexander 
| had received from Macedon ſome woollen ſtuffs, 
which he ſent as a preſent to the Perſian women. 
They greatly admired them, and he, imagining 
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2 they might be willing to amuſe themſelves 

their ſolitude by making ſuch kind of ſtuffs, 
| o_ to {end ſome women to them, who would 
inſtruct them in their manufacture. He Was igno- 
rant that in Perſia, ſuch kind of work was reſeryed 
for women of the lower: claſſes. | Siſygambis ima- 
gined that the propoſal of Alexander Was an in- 
direct mode of giving his. priſoners to underſtand 
that they mult expect for the future to be treated 
as llayes. Violent cries and tears announced their 


fears and t their. grief, Alexander was informed of 


it, and he immeglately haſtened to Siſygambis, 
teſtified the greateſt concern for having inadver- 


tently given occaſion to her miſtake, declaring 


that far from intending any inſult, he had treated 
her no otherwiſe. than he would have done the 
princeſſes, and moſt diſtinguiſhed women of his na- 


tion: “ for,” ſaid he, the ſtuff which I wear is 


© a preſent from my ers. and the work of their 
(e hands. ” 5 | 

lt is conſoling to experience in waste be a 
treatment ſo humane, E Darius ſent his thanks to 
Alexander for his generous behaviour; but their 
reciprocal compliments did not prevent the two 
riyals from purſuing the war to the laſt extremity. 
Letters were intercepted, by which the miniſters 
of Darius endeavoured to engage certain Macedo- 
mans, by the promiſe of very great rewards, to 
take away, the life of their king; and Alexander 
vas inclined to wes. that theſe offers were not 
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made vithout the knowledge of the Perſian mo- 
narch. On the other hand, Alexander rejected 
with contempt the propoſitions of Darius, who | 
went fo far as to offer him the half of his king- 
dom. I would accept them were I Alexander,” 
laid Parmenio, his principal general: And ſo 
or would I, were I Parmenio,” ' replied Alexander, 
It is true that the Perſian monarch, ſtill proud 
amid all the humiliations he had "experienced, 
placed this ſuperſcription on his letters: : <© Darius 
c the king to Alexander.” —* Alexander the king 
« to Darius,” was the ſuperfctiption- to the an- 
ſwer of the Macedonian warrior. cnn 
Alter the battle of Iflus, fortune Gul fa- 


tt 


C 

voured every undertaking of Alexander. He 1 

. humbled the pride of the Syrians ; led his army 1 
under the burning {ky of Syria; made his offerings 4 

in the temple of the Jews ; - received the ſubmiſſion t 

of Egypt; ; penetrated through the deſerts of the * 

Oaſes ; and, if he did not ſolicit, liſtened with V 

pleaſure to the oracle of Jupiter Hammon, which l 


declared him the ſon of that God. 
1 During all theſe expeditions he ſtill carried on al 
„ er negociation; or rather Darius offered i | 
give up what he could no longer retain, while ag 
Alexander wiſhed to gain all he had not con- po 
quered. No peace could be granted unleſs the 
Perſian monarch would deſcend from his throne, 

and a knowledge the king of Macedon for hs 
ſovere gn. So harſh a condition could not but be 5 
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rejected while it was poſſible to make reſiſtance, 


and Darius was ſtill in the centre of his empire, 


at the head of an army as numerous as he had 
ever had, Alexander had no fears of the event : 
it is even remarked, that after having made his 
diſpoſitions, he ſlept ſo ſoundly that it was neceſſary 
to awake him to begin the battle. 


It took place near Arbela, a city ſituated 8 
he confines of Perſia. Darius ſhewed his uſual 2 


ralour, and fought bravely for his throne, but he 


was not ſupported. The Macedonian phalanx was 
on the verge of being thrown into confuſion, 
when Ariſtander, the augur, appeared in the ranks, 
clothed in his white robe, with an olive branch in 
his hand, exhorting and encouraging the ſoldiers. 


He ſhewed them, at the ſame time, an eagle, which 


hovered over the head of Alexander. Whether 


they ſaw it or not, they reſumed. their courage, 


. rallied,” and, making a laſt effort, gained a complete 


victory. The whole Perſian army diſperſed, though 
if each ſoldier had only thrown a ſtone they would 
have cruſhed and overwhelmed the Macedonian 


any. 


Darius ſeeing himſelf bbs: turned bis ſword 2 
againſt his own breaſt ; but a moment's reflexion polis. 


pointed out to him a reſource. , He reached Ar- 


bela, and would not conſent that the bridge be- 


hind him ſhould be broken down. I would 
rather, ſaid he, © riſk being made priſoner, 
than expoſe to certain death the unhappy men 
U 2 
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er Who Follow" mie. He ſoon after placed the 


mountains" of rnit Weeds bimlelf and | "the 


| eontquerot. doi if 8 Ame 126 1 


The kiltet appeared before Petſepblis, the capi. 


tal of Perſta; which made no reſiſtance.” He de. 
£ livered up the inhabitants to the merey of the ſol. 


diery, in revenge, becaufe from that city had for. 


merly deen ified the cruel reſolutions Which or- 


daitied the devaſtation of Greece. „ It is not 
50 enough,” Exclaimed Thais, the Athenian cour- 
tezan, af the 
ment; it is not enough that you remember 
0 what the Perfians burnt Athens. „ She ſeized 5 
5 flambeau ; "Alexander and all the gueſts followed 
her; and 1 a moment the mioſt magnificent ed. 
fice in the world" was tlie prey of the flames. 

This act, and eſpecially the manner in Which: it 
wh executed; after a bacchanalian revel; is a great 


| blemiſh in the life of Alexander. He is likewiſe 


tepronched with criiclty towards Betis, the go- 
vernor of Gaza. This warrior had defended him. 
Fatt like a brave man, and delayed the progreſs of 
n the conqueror. Inſtead of honouring the tidelity 

And valour of his- enemy, he ordered his heels to 


f "pierced; thongs to be paſſed through them, and 
the unhappy captive to be faſtened to a chariot, 


| and thus dragged roufid the city till he was torn 


to pieces. Did he mean to imitate Achilles, from 


whom he pretended 0 be deſcended, and who 
TON in the fame manner the _ of Hector 


Once of 15 licentious entertain. 
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round the walls of Troy? Or did he wiſh to in- 


timidate by this example others who might at- 
tempt to reſiſt him? Hiſtorians heſitate with re- 


the to which of theſe was the real motive. The 


latter, though unhappily too frequent in war, is 
not on that account more pardonable' in = eye, of 


humanity” 
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Darius, as he fled, collected 1 prove uhh Death of | 


Darius. 


ch he propoſed to make a laſt effort. But two 
of his generals, Nabarzanes and Beſſus, the latter 
governor of Bactriana, did not give him time. 
They formed a plot to ſeize his perſon. If Alex- 


ander purſued them they reſolved to obtain his 


pardon, and even rewards, by delivering their 
king into his hands. Should they have time to 
carry their priſoner into Bactriana, they deter- 
mined to kill him, and ſeizing their reſpective 
governments cauſe themſelves to be proclaimed 
kings. Their deſign, however, was diſcovered; 
Patron, the general of the Greeks in, the. pay of 
Darius, informed. him of the plot, and adviſed him 
to ſet up his tent in their quarter. Overwhelmed 
by his misfortunes, Darius thanked him, but re- 
ſolved to reſign himſelf to his fate. I cannot 
die too ſoon,” ſaid he, © if the Perſians think 
e me: unworthy to live.“ The treaſon concerted 
. againſt him was ſoon carried into effect: the con- 
ſpirators ſeized Darius without much difficulty, 
bound him in chains of gold, as if in honour of 
5 3 
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| his regal dignity, put him into a covered carriage, 


= took with him the road to Bactriana. 
Alexander, apprized of their i intentions, purſued 


was reduced, and this intelligence induced him to 


pared to attack them. The traitors, that they 
might be leſs embarraſſed in their flight, wiſhed 


which they pierced him with their darts, Killed his 


The horſes, having no driver, drew it out of the 
Br. road, and ſtopped near a ſmall village. 


the party in purſuit of the enemy, arrived at this 
village almoſt expiring with thirſt, He requeſted 
drink, and was directed to a ſpring at a little diſ- 
tance. While he was filling his helmet with 
water, he heard the groans of a dying man, and 
looking round him ſaw the wretched monarch, 
who, on his approaching, made himſelf known to 


\ Iyſtratus, with all poſſible ſpeed, fetched bim ſome 
water in his helmet, when the dying king looked 
on the Macedonian ſoldigr, and addreſſed him 


them with ſo much ſpeed, that he one day found 
himſelf with no more than five-and-twenty horſe. 
men. As he advanced he learned, from thoſe who 
_ deſerted the army, the extremity to which Darius 
redouble his efforts. At length he came up with 
them, and, though very inferior in numbers, pre. 


Darius to mount on horſeback, but he refuſed, on 


attendants, and left the carriage behind them. 


A Macedonian, named Polyſtratus, belonging o 


him, and aſked him to give him ſome drink. Po- 
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thus 2, -In the deplorable condition to which I am 


15 reduced, I have at leaſt the conſolation of know- 


mo ing that my laſt words will not be loſt; I charge 
« thee to render to Alexander my ſincere thanks 
40 for all the generous kindneſs he has ſhewn to 
« my mother, my wite, and my children. 1 pray 
« the gods to render his arms victorious, and 
«-make.. him monarch of the world. I do not 
« think it neceſſary to requeſt him to avenge the 
« crime of regicide committed on my perſon : 
« it is the common cauſe of kings.” Then, tak- 
ing Polyſtratus by the hand Give Alexander,” 
aid he, © your hand, as I give you mine, and 
« thus convey to him the only pledge I am able 
« to give of my affection and gratitude.” Thus 
ſaying, he expired; and Alexander ſoon after 
came up. j 

He would doubtleſs | — rejoiced i in being able 
to fave Darius, and perhaps would have reſtored 
him to the throne. Of this the tears he ſhed are 
a proof. He purſued Beſſus, without intermiſſion, 
through the marſhes and fofeſts, and over the 
mountains of Bactriana, where he had aſſumed 
the title of king, till at length there was only the 
river Oxus between them. Beſſus had burnt all 


the boats; 5 Alexander, who was never in want of 


expedients, took the ſkins that covered the tents of 
his ſoldiers, and, making them into bags, filled 


them with ſtraw. By the aid of theſe his army 
paſſed ret. and put to flight that of 1 2 who 
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was i Gi and, after his noſe and ears had been 
cut off, delivered into the han nds of the relations of 
Darius. They made him — a variety of tor. 
tures; which © were concluded by ſeveral frees 
being forcibly bent to tlie ground, to each of 
which one of the traitor- 3 limbs Was faſtened; they 
were then ſuffered to return to their natural poſi- 
tion, when they flew back with prodigious vio. 
lence, tore him aſunder, and each deck with i it 
the limb that was tied to „ 

By his death, and the ſubmiſſion of the SIT 
of the kingdom, which ſecured that of the people, 
Alexander ſaw- himſelf in undiſputed ee of 

the whole empire of the Perſians. | 

HerojcAges, It is here proper to remind the reader that we 
commenced the hiſtory of Perſia at the time when 

this kingdom was united to that of the Medes. 
But many ages had elapſed from the deluge to the 
union of thoſe two empires; and this interval has 
deen filled, by the Oriental authors, with a long 
| fucceſſion of reigns, of which they have not given 
us the dates, It would be unjuſt to conſider as 
fabulous all the events which they relate; for they 

fay they; are taken from ancient chronicles ; and it 
is certain that ſuch chronicles have exiſted. Why, 

in fact, ſhould not nations, who had laws and a 
government, have had alſo their annals? It may be 
preſumed that the Macedonians deſtroyed many of 

them; and others may have become à prey to the 
e of time. But mM the Mane or conflagra- 
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ton of a town, effects are frequently ſaved which 
though, it may be, greatly damaged, are not en- 
üirely uſeleſs. Such are the fragments with which 
we ſhall proceed to preſent the reader. 


judge, is the firſt king mentioned in theſe early 
annals. His equity attracted the people under his 
ſceptre, even without his ſeeking their ſubmiſſion; 
for he was, as it were, forced to take his ſeat on the 


« to promote the happineſs of his people, is fre- 
« quently obliged to forego his own.” Deeply 
impreſſed with the ſame truth, his ſon withdrew 
from the court of his father, and went to live with 
his wife in a ſmall hermitage, that he might dedi- 


young, and left a ſon, whom his grand-father placed 
on the throne. He fell in battle in-the prime of 
his years. Cajumaras, while waiting till the ſon 
of the latter ſhould be of age to take the crown, 
again reſumed it, that the wholeſome inſtitutions, 
of which he was the author, might not fall into 
diſuſe, for to them the empire was indebted for its 
happineſs and glory. EI 
le again collected and civilized his cn He 
taupht them the 'art of building, ſpinning, and 
weaving; eſtabliſned courts of juſtice; and is be- 
lieved to have been the author of the religious 
worſhip which, among the Perſians, had the ſun 
for its object. Vet, as he is ſuppoſed to have 


throne. He was accuſtomed to ſay that . a king, 


cate his time entirely to ſtudy. He died there 


Cajumaras, which in Perſian ſignifies the juſt Cajumaras. 
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lived near the times of the patriarchs, and perhaps 0 


to have been cotemporary with ſome of them, it 
is not to be preſumed that he -wiſhed his, ſubjeQs 
to loſe the idea of the unity of God: it is much 
more probable that he endeavoured . to fix the ima. 


gination of the people, by preſenting to their vene. 


ration, as an image of the inviſible Being, the moſt 


glorious of his creatures—the ſource of all fecun. 


dity and of all beauty. It is only by a difficult 
and uncertain inveſtigation, that we are able to 
conjecture the time when this prince lived. The 


moſt probable opinion makes him reign three or 


four hundred years after the deluge. The greater 
part of the princes of this race were ene 


by their beneficent character. 
Hus-Hang. 
ments of agriculture, taught the Perſians to work 
mines, to convey water through ſubterraneous 


Hus-Hang, his grand- ſon, invented the inſirn. 


paſſages, and to clothe themſelves in furs. He 
compoſed a book intituled The Wiſdom of all 
« Ages.” Some fragments of it {till remain; 
among which the following may be ſelected as the 


moſt remarkable. By long converſe with men 
< we may know their paſſions; but we can never 
* diſcover; thoſe of women.“ He thence. con- 


cludes that it is difficult to employ the latter in 
government. Marble and alabaſter,” ſays he, 


are uſed in building palaces; but diamonds we 
lock up in cabinets.” By marble and alabaſter 
he means men, whoſe ſolid qualities may be em- 
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ployed for the public utility, and by diamonds 
women, adapted only to pleaſure and ornament. 
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The name of his ſucceſſor indicates great addreſs Tamurath. 


and ſtrength. His name, Tahmuraſh, ſignifies the 
Humbler of the Devil, He was a conqueror, but 
not leſs wiſe than brave. By the mildneſs of his 
government, as much as vy his courage, he united 


of magitracy, and was the firſt who had a vizier or 
ne- miniſter. N 


What man was ever comparable in n to Gjemibid. 


Gjemſhid, that is to ſay, he ſun? The qualities 
of his mind correſponded to thoſe of his body. 


He invited to his court all thoſe who excelled in 


any art or ſcience ; and by their prudent advice 
regulated the government of his dominions in ſuch 
a manner that it ſubſiſted for a long time. He 
divided his ſubje&s into three claſſes ; ſoldiers, 
labourers, and artiſans. Inſtrumental and vocal 
muſic was brought to perfection under his reign. 
He cauſed granaries and reſervoirs of .corn to be 
built, in which he laid up proviſion for years of 
famine. A cure performed on a lady of the court 


rendered the uſe of wine common: until then it 


had been conſidered only as a remedy. This lady, 
finding herſelf tormented with a violent pain in 
the head, went to the place where the king's wine 
was kept, and drank ; and finding herſelf re- 
lieved, drank again, and was cured. The fame of 
this was circulated abroad; and wine, inſtead of 
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being uſed only as a remedy, /as it was before, wi 
drank as a preſervative. n by 
- Aſtronomy, which this prince eee Was 
not with him a ſterile ſcience : it aſſiſted him to 
reform the calendar, and fix invariably the civil 
and religious ceremonies. The new year was an. 
nounced by a feſtival, which laſted ſix days; ſix 
days of acts of beneficence and rejoicing. Every 
perſon appeared in his turn before the throne to 
receive ſome royal favour. On the firſt day came 
the claſs of the common people; on the ſecond, 
the learned and the artiſts; on the third, the prieſts 


and civil officers; on the fourth, the nobility and 


relations of the king; on the fifth, his children; 
and the ſixth was the grand day of the feſtival. 
Early in the morning a handſome youth was in- 
troduced to the chamber of the king, and to the 
-queſtion of the monarch—* Who are vou! * 


anfwered, I am the diſtributor, of. en ; and 


46 J bring you from God the new year.“ The 

gates then opened, and the principal nobles en- 
tered, bearing each a ſilver veſſel, in which were 

wheat, barley, peas, vetches, a ſugar- cane, and 
two pieces of gold freſh from the mint. The 
visier, the treaſurer, and the other officers and 
great lords, followed, bearing each a veſſel. At 
the concluſion of the ceremony a large loaf, made 
of ſeveral kinds of corn, was placed. before the 
king, who, after eating ſome of iti himſelf, in. 
— treated: ſuch's as were preſent to eat the reſt: Ibis 
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s ig, faid he, a new day of a new month; the 
&© heginning of a new year; it is fit, therefore, 
«-that we renew our ties to each other.“ Then 
ning up, arrayed in his royal robes, he ſolemnly 
bleſſed his nobility and people, beſtowing on them 
teh preſents, and with a loud voice offered up 
prayers for the general proſperity. - A ſimilar 
ceremony was practifed with more or leſs ſo- 
leintlit ; in the houſes: of the grandees of the 
kingdom, the heads of the government, and in 
every private family. The modern Perſians have 
nor forgotten theſe: cuſtoms. They ſtill ſalute, if 
dei may uſe the expreſſion, the new year with cons 
colts of muſic, putting up vows for each other; 
wich they aecompany with preſents. Thoſe wha 
tte-convinced of the good effects of uniting men 
dyichets of benevolence, and demonſtrations of 
gecdlwill, will regret that cuſtoms ſo conducive to 
tie maintenance of friendſhip, and the extinction 
of inimoſities, ſhould ever be neglected and loſt. 
The Perſian Solomon concluded like the Jewiſh, 
by'abandoning himſelf, in his old age, to all the 


exceſſes of voluptuoulneſs, which cauſed him to, 


loſe the eſteem of his ſubjects. From contempt 
they proceeded. to revolt. The unfortunate mo- 
march was taken priſoner in a battle, and the con- 
queror cauſed him to be ſawed aſunder. 


was named Dehoc, that is to ſay, he who has ten 
M gualities. Indebted to violence for his crown, 


The barbarian who gave this inhuman order Dehoe. 
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he 5 with a ſceptre of iron. Vet hiv e. con- 


duct was that of an intelligent and prudent prince, 


which, ſay hiſtorians, is not ſurprizing; for Dehoc 
was acquainted with the black ſecrets of magic. 
They deſcribe him as of a meagre and pale viſage, 


with eyes wild and ſparkling, an air fierce and 
haughty, and his whole body extremely deformed, 
They obſerve that his natural ferocity was height. 


| ened by two extremely painful ulcers which he 
bad, one on each ſhoulder- The devil, they ſay, 
whom Dehoc frequently raiſed, weary of being 


continually forced to obey his magical conjura- 
tions, aſked permiſſion to kiſs his ſhoulders, which 
being granted, no ſooner had the magician un. 
covered them than a hideous; ſerpent, faſtened on 
them, and gnawed. itſelf a den in his-fleſh, The 
pain he ſuffered could only be allayed by waſhing 
the wounds with human blood, and applying to 
them the brains of men newly ſlain. This hor- 
rible remedy, which became known to his people, 
enraged them againſt him, and a ſmith, whoſe 


ſon had been ſacrificed to the neceſſities of the 


tyrant, began a revolt. The ſtandard he raiſed 
was his leathern apron, Which he held i in his hand, 
and ran through the eity, crying War and 
<«. vengeance againſt the; barbarian.!'* Dehoc was 


- conquered, and expiated his cruelty: by a long im- 
priſonment in certain cayerns appointed for the 
pauniſhment of ſorcerers. We perceive by this 
hiſtory, that the fable of baths of human blood 
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fa c 


employed by princes for the cure of their maladies 
is not a modern invention. | 


The ſmith who had conquered and d depoſed the Pune. 


tyrant, placed on the throne Phridun, the ſon of 


Sjemſfiid, who had been concealed by his mother 


from the dagger of Dehoc. His reign was happy 
and illuſtrious. It is faid that he only endea- 


voured to extend his frontiers to beſtow on a 


greater number of men the happineſs which his 
ſubjects enjoyed: a truly laudable motive, when 
unaccompanied with that violence which conque- 
rors always imagine they have a right to employ. 
When dying he gave his ſon this advice, which 
eſpecially merits the attention of all ſovereigns: 
My ſon; conſider the days of your reign as ſo 
many leaves of a book, and act ſo that nothing 
* may be written on thoſe leaves which you would 
not wiſh to be known to poſterity.” ? 


Manugjahr, his ſon, profiting by his leſſons, ante 


governed like him with prudence and wiſdom. 
He fixed more accurately than had been done by 


His predeceſſors the limits of each province, and 


eſtabliſhed in it a governor-general ; but every 
city that was at all conſiderable had a preſident or 
chief, whoſe authority was independent of that of 
the governor. Thus their different powers were 


balanced, and the one was a reſtraint on the other. 


Manugjahr laboured with the utmoſt zeal to pro- 
mote every thing which might be uſeful to his 
people. As the want * water was the 1 


This young man, endowed with all the geen g of 
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cauſe of the; infertility of Perſia, he collected all 
the ſtreams iſſuing from the ſprings at the tops of 
tte mountains into reſervoirs, which he had dug 


at the bottom, and from them, watered the lands. 
This prince ſtudied, and practiſed himſelf, the ope- 


rations of agriculture, in order that he might be 
able 0 teach them to his people. He applied 


himſelf alſo to; difggyer the properties of herbs, 
flgwers, plants, and the molt uſeful trees; and 
made nurſeries in his gardens, and thoſe. of his 
courtiers, whence _ might He! procured and 
* N r Sv: | 

Under his reign, we 654. * origin, whether 


true or falſe, of the antipathy of the Perſians and 
Other reaſons, had married a daughter of the bar- 


barous Dehoc, and had by her a ſon named Turk, 
who, like a true deſcendant of the .monſter his 


grandfather, made war on his father. He was 


defeated, and driven with his partiſans into one of 
the frontier provinces, where they. multiplied. 


But the Perſians held them in abhorrence, and 
would never conſent to ng any kind of alli- 


*. Sigiſtan, the province as to 50 Turks, 
. governed by Scham, a vizier much eſteemed 
by the Perſian monarch, and who had great in- 
fluence with him. A ſon was born to him whom 
be named Zalzer, that is to ſay; golden fair. 
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nature, added to them all the eſtimable- qualities 
which a diſtinguiſhed education can beſtow. Being 
one day hunting near the- country of the Turks, 
the governor of that nation, being informed that 
he was near, went out to meet him, that he might 
ſhew his reſpe& to his father Soham, with whoſe 
influence at the eourt of Perſia he was well ac- 
quainted. The converſation which he had with 
Zalzer ſo charmed him, that on his return home 
he could not refrain from praiſing him in the moſt 
animated expreſſions. Roudabah, his daughter, 
litened, and the praiſes her father ſo liberally be- 
ſtowed, inſpired her with the warmeſt deſire to be 
acquainted with the object of them 
She, therefore, ſent one of her female attend - 
ants to the place where Zalzer was encamped, 
that ſhe might find an opportunity of ſpeaking to 
him. The confidante began to gather flowers in 
the way by which Zalzer was to paſs. He met, and 
entered into diſcourſe with her; when ſhe, accord- 
ing to her inſtructions, informed him that ſhe was 
| theattendant of Roudabah; highly extolling, at the 
ſame time, the beauty, wit, and anuable diſpoſition, 
of her young. miſtreſs, till Zalzer felt himſelf ab- 
, [WH folutely enamoured of the unknown fair. In theſe 
diſpoſitions it was not long before the two lovers 
f met, and engaged by the moſt folemn/ promites to 
a marry each other, as ſoon as they ſhould obtain 
. the.conſent of their parents. The averſion of the 
it WW Perſians for the nation of Roudabah was a ſerious 1 
Vor. I. 5 X : i! 
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Nudar. 
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obſtacle ; but the conſtancy of Zalzer ſurmounted 


it, and from his marriage with Roudabah was 
born Ruſtan, the moſt famous hero of the e 


legends of hiſtory and romance. 

Nudar, the ſon of Manugjhar, ſaw his kingdon 
den by the Turks. He defended himſelf for a 
long time by the aſſiſtance of Zalzer, who put 
himſelf at the head of his troops. But the latter 


general could not prevent the king from being de- 


Zab. 


feated, taken priſoner, and murdered. After his 
death Zalzer continued the war with leſs diſad. 
vantage, and had the happineſs to place the ſon of 
the 'king on the throne . 1 1 have af- 
cended himſe lf. 

This ſon was named Zab. Het is raiſed fo for 10 
ceconomy; and the uſe he made of the treaſures 
he amaſſed. When he had paid his troops, and 


defrayed the other neceſſary expenſes, he reſtored 


what remained to his ſubjects. He was during his 


Key kobad, * 


whole reign diſturbed by ambitious malcontents, 


and at length loſt his crown. In him ended the 
firſt race of the Perſian e about * time a 


ere 
Keykobad, whom bote A to 3 been the 


ſon of the good Manugjahr, and others the ne- 


phew of Nudar, was placed on the throne by 
Zalzer, and ſupported by Ruſtan, and by a de- 
ſcendant of the ſmith who deprived the cruel De- 
hoc of the crown. This Ruſtan was a kind of 


night errant; and is named the ſeeker of adven- 
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tures. Keykobad was pious and juſt. He made 
great roads throughout 'the empire, and ſet up 
ſtones at the end of every paralang, or "oy of 
W thouſand paces. | 

Keykaus, his ſon, was likewiſe der great obli- Key kau 


gations to Ruſtan, and gave him in marriage his 


own ſiſter Gehernaz, whoſe name fi ignified endow-. 


ed with every virtue. A ſtratagem procured to 
this king the conqueſt of a city, and another ſtra- 


tagem deprived him of his liberty. He formed 


the blockade of a city which was well ſupplied 


. with proviſions, of which he pretended himſelf 


to be greatly in want, and offered to purchaſe. 
them of the beſieged at an extravagant price. The 


proſpect of gain tempted them to ſell him a great 


part of their ſtock, and famine with which, in con- 
ſequence, they were attacked ſoon after, compelled 
them to ſurrender. His captivity was the effect of a 
blind confidence, which a rival prince, his enemy, 
had perſuaded him to place in him. The latter 
had contrived that he ſhould conceive a, paſſion for 


| Sandabah his daughter, and ſolicit her in marriage. 


Keykaus imagined that, during the celebration of 
the nuptials, he ſhould have nothing to fear from 
his father-in-law, and gave himſelf up to his joy 
without precaution, in conſequence of which he 
was ſurpriſed and taken priſoner. His wife be- 


came enamoured of a ſon of her huſband named 


Siavek, and attempted. to ſeduce him to gratify 
ker wiſhes, but he refuſed ; and ſhe in * ac- 
X 2 
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cuſed him of having offered violence to her, pre. 


ſenting herſelf before her huſband, with her hair 


diſhevelled, her night-gown torn, and her breaſt 
bloody. The credulous Key kaus was about te 
put his ſon to death, when the perfidy of his wife 
was diſcovered. He would immediately have 
turned his vengeance againſt her, but Siavek 
ſaved her. The monarch was indebted to this 
fame ſon, together with Ruſtan, for the preſerva- 


tion of his crown. But the prince royal did not 


enjoy the fruit of the ſucceſs he had obtained, 
Which was gathered by his ſon, who ſucceeded to 
his grand-father. 

The war between the Perſians au the Turks 
ſtill continued; and under Key-Choſrau had equally 
enfeebled both nations. In his time lived Lok- 
man, the famous Perſian fabuliſt. The accounts 
which have come down to us of his life ſo much 
reſemble the hiſtory of Aſop, as to induce many 


to believe that Lokman and Æſop were the ſame 


perſon. We ſhall here only relate his anſwer to a 
perſon who had aſked him by what means he had 
attained happineſss: Without any great diff. 
= culty,” replied he; „I have always told the 
0 truth; I have conſtantly kept my word; and 1 
„ have never .. with affairs tha: did not 
concern me. | 

L ohraſp would hate been bug little "256i had 
it not been for his fon Guſhtaſp, whoſe life might 
be 9280 the ſubject- of a romance. | Guſitaſp TC 
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volted againſt his father; but was defeated and 


compelled to fly into a neighbouring kingdom, 
where lie lived in obſcurity and unknown. It 
was the cuſtom of this kingdom, that when the 
king wiſhed to marry one of his daughters, public 
notice was given, and the people aſſembled in great 
numbers in an open court, into which the king 
entered with his daughter, one of whoſe hands 


Was held in his, and in the other ſhe had a golden 
apple enriched with precious ſtones. When they 


had advanced into the middle of the court, the 
king looſed his daughter's hand, and the princeſs 
preſented the apple to the perſon ſhe choſe. Such 
a ceremony took place ſoon after the arrival of 


Guſhtaſp in this country, and whether the king's 


daughter knew him without his knowing her, or 
whether it was the effe& of a ſudden inclination, 
ſhe beſtowed her apple on him. The king was at 
firſt greatly diſpleaſed, but the ſervices which his 
ſon-in-law rendered him ſoon obtained his favour. 
His father, likewiſe, informed of his merit, par- 


doned him his revolt, and reſigned N crown to 


him in his life-time. 
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Under his reign is placed Zoroaſter, the inſti- 2-roater. 


tutor or reformer of magiſm. There is great pro- 


bability that he found the worſhip of fire already 
eſtabliſhed, and that he only regulated the cere- 
monies, and preſcribed certain laws to the ſacred 
miniſters. © Before his time, honours were paid to 
. lun and fire in the open air. He was the firſt 


LS. 
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who erected pyrea, or temples, in which the ſacred 
fire was preſerved. Like almoſt all the inſtitutors 
of religions, he diſappeared for a time from among 
men, to meditate, and no doubt to. induce a belief 


that he had received from God the 3 which 
he taught, Ml 


N otwithſtanding the 3 of the Perfian an. 
nals, we may perceive that there was an under. 
ſtanding between the king and the prophet. 


Guſhtaſp obſerved to Zoroaſter that a religion 
which was divine muſt be founded on miracles, 


and that he would not believe in his unleſs he 
wrought them. Zoroaſter admitted the principle, 
and proceeded to effect the prodigies required. 


The king was told that his favourite horſe was un- 
able to move, his four feet being contracted cloſe 


to his belly. Zoroaſter conſented to cure him, 


but he required, as we may ſay, to be paid in ad- 
vance. He ſaid to the king: Believe that my 
& religion is of divine authority.“ He believed, 
and one leg returned to its natural poſition. Let 


« your queen believe,“ ſaid the prophet. She 
believed, and another leg was reſtored. The heal- 
ing of a third rewarded the faith of their children. 
In fine, the converſion of all the nobles and people 
completely cured the horſe. | 
 Guſhtaſp required another miracle, the manage- 


ment of which might be agreed on between the 
\ prophet. and himſelf, or ſome: ſuborned and pro- 


perly inſtructed accomplice: I wiſh,” faid the 


king, to view the joys of paradiſe while yet liv- 
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&« ing; to know all things that ſhall paſs till the 
% day of judgement; and to be invulnerable and 


immortal: four requeſts which, as we per- 
ceive, may be granted without much riſque, when 


well underſtood. < I conſent,” replied the pro- 
phet ; *© but*ſo many favours are too much for any 


& ſingle man; they muſt be divided among four 
«. perſons.” The king was choſen for the firſt of 


| theſe, He fell aſleep, and during three days 


which his ſleep laſted witneſſed the joys of para- 
diſe, and entertained no doubt of the truth of his 


viion when he awoke. Zoroaſter gave a roſe to 


ſmell to Gjamaſp, the favourite of the king, who 
was choſen. for the ſecond miracle; and he imme- 


diately poſſeſſed the knowledge of whatever ſhall 


be hereafter, without poſlibility of contradiction. 
Beſhuten, the ſon of Guſhtaſp, drank a cup of 
milk, and became immortal. Iſphendiyar ate the 
kernel of a pomegranate, and was in vulnerable, at 
leaſt according to the aſſurances of Zoroaſter. 

The doctrines, however, which theſe pretended 
miracles confirmed was wiſe and rational. They 
taught the unity of God; his omnipotence; his 
goodneſs towards men; a great veneration for fire, 
the viſible type of the inviſible divinity; and a 
great averſion for Ariman, the evil principle, the 
inſtigator of evil thoughts, but not co- eternal with 
God. The morality contained in the books of 
Zoroaſter is very pure, and all founded on the love 
of our neighbour. Hence the Perſees, his dilciples, 

X 4 | 
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are the mildeſt of mankind. They obſerve, with 


the greateſt exactneſs, all the ceremonies of his ri. 


tual, with a minuteneſs which might be eſteemed 
ridiculous, could any thing by which mankind 
may be reſtrained merit contempt. The. prieſts 
among the Perſees are ſober, pious, of exemplary. 
morality, ſcrupulouſly.dbſervant of their rites, ace 


cording to the precepts of their legiſlator, and 
preſerve, as much as they are able, in their preſent 
{tate of ſubjection, their primitive hierarchy. 

A circumſtance which may confirm the ſuſpi- 
cion that the prophet and the king acted in con- 
cert, is the zeal with which the latter exerted 


himſelf to make his people embrace the inſtitutions 
of Zoroaſter. This ardour of the monarch occa- 


ſioned a very obſtinate civil war; which is the ſirſt 


war known to have been waged for religion. To- 


roaſter was the victim of it; ſome of his enemies, 


who conſidered him as the author of the evils 
which had befallen his country, dxicovered him in 


his retreat, and murdered him. 
Guſhtaſp, convinced by his own conduct towards 


his father what might be that of his children towards 
| himſelf, employed them in this war, and promiſed 
the crovn to him who ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh him- 

ſelf. But when the time for beſtowing the reward 
arrived, he found pretexts to defer it; and his ſons 


died without receiving it. Guſhtaſp, at a very ad- 


vanced age, reſigned, ale #74 _ his throne 
to his grand-ſon. _ 


© 
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This prince, whoſe name was Bahaman, was 
employed, during his whole reign, in healing the 
wounds inflicted on his kingdom by the civil wars 
of his grand- father. He appeared to hold the ba- 
lance between the ſectaries of Zoroaſter and their 


enemies; but in ſuch a manner as to let the ſcale 


ſomewhat incline in favour of the former. He 
had the addreſs to make his people, ſo to ſpeak, 
the confidents of his conduct. Bahaman aſſembled 


them, requeſted their advice, and ſolemnly. en- 
gaged to follow it. This deference enchanted the 


multitude ; the warmeſt thanks were returned him, 
.and Bahaman acted as he thought proper. His 
eldeſt ſon, to whom the crown would have de- 
volved, deſpiſed it, and retired into ſolitude. The 
father conceived the ſame diſguſt at an age not 
very advanced. He quitted the throne, and left 


it to his wife Homai, who is ſuppoſed to have 


been alſo his ſiſter, and who was pregnant. Ba- 
haman frequently repeated this maxim: © The 
gate of a king ought never to be ſhut.” 


When Homai was delivered, the aſtrologers and Homai. 


diviners predicted that the child ſhe had brought 


forth ſhould prove the ſcourge of his country, 


and adviſed that he ſhould be immediately con- 


ſigned to death. The tenderneſs of the mother 
would not ſuffer her to conſent to ſuch a ſacrifice; 
but ſhe permitted him to be expoſed upon the river, 


incloſed in a cradle or ark, into which ſhe put 


many valuable jewels. The cradle floating down 
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Bahamen, 


Da:ab L 


. 


Darab II. 
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the ſtream, came at laſt to a place where was a 


poor man, by trade a dyer, waſhing ſome linen, 


who carried home to his wife both the child and 
the riches he had found with him. The child, 


when he grew up, entered into the army, diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf in battle, and was acknowledged 


by his mother, who reſigned to him the throne. 


If we give credit to theſe ancient annals, Homai 
was another Semiramis, not with reſpect to con- 
queſts, for ſhe never went out of her kingdom, 
but from her taſte in building, and erecting ſump. 
tuous edifices. Io her are attributed many of 


thoſe of Perſepolis, which had been begun by 
Guſhtaſp. Darab I. did not juſtify the fears ex- 


preſſed by the diviners, for his reign was * 
and happy. 1 


Darab II. is evidently the Darius 1 
of the Greeks; to whoſe accounts the Perſian hiſ- 


torians never approach nearer han in the life of 
this prince. There is, however, this difference, 
that the Greeks repreſent Darius as a good and 
juſt prince, whereas the Perſians ſay that he was 


cruel and rapacious, and that it was the diſcontent 


| and complaints of the people which invited Alex- 


ander to invade Perſia, They give, however, no 


proof of this imputation. ; At the ſame time they 

celebrate the great actions of Alexander, whoſe 

name is pronounced with admiration throughout 
all Aſia; and in their annals, as in the Grecian hiſ- 
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tories, Darius periſhes the victim of a baſe _—_ 
racy, and aſſaſſinated by traitors. 


SovTritans. 


7 he tian who have been Aled u. Fat lers Scythia, be- 


tween In- 
Þ Nations, derived their origin from Gomer, the da, Poli RF 
he froze | 10 
eldeſt ſon of Japhet, who was himſelf the eldeſt —— g 
he N 
ſon of Noah. His deſcendants extended them- — ö 


ſelves towards the northern parts of Afia, and ad aj.” Fl 
beyond them into Europe ; while the offspring of 
Shem and Ham advanced towards the fouthern 
parts of Aſia, and into Africa. 

The deſcendants of Gomer are known under Names. 
the names of Gomerians, Cymmerians, Galati- 
ans; Gauls, Titans, Celtiberians, Scythians, Celto- 
ſcythes, and laſtly, Celtes, which is their moſt 
common denomination with European authors. 
It would be difficult, if not totally impoſlible, to Wignnians 
point out the order of their migrations. They Language. 
made excurſions, and formed ſettlements at a great | 
diſtance from their original centre, to which they | 3 
returned, after many ages, and drove out the in- | 1 1 
habitants, who were their original relations, but 
who no longer refembled them but in certain cuſ- 
toms, and the affinity of ſome words in their lan- 
guage. Notwithſtanding the changes in theſe 
words, which are very great, eſpecially in the end- 
ings, thoſe who have made the dialects of the north 
their particular ſtudy entertain no doubt that 
there was originally one common language to all 
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Ancient 


rites of the- 


thians, was named Samothes. It is conjectured 
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theſe nations. But it muſt be confeſſed "WM thoſe 


learned men who have endeavoured to elucidate 
the obſcurities attendant on this hypotheſis, rather 
deſerve praiſe for their patience than their ſucceſs. 

The founder, firſt king, or legiſſator, of the Scy. 


that the right of property was eſtabliſhed: by him; 


chat he regulated the military diſcipline, and the 


religion of which the curetes were the miniſters, 
Theſe were likewiſe judges. He who refuſed to 
ſubmit to their deciſion loſt the right of partici- 
pating in the ſacred ceremonies, nor could any per- 
ſon enter into any contract with him: this is the 


firſt example of excommunication. 


Religion, 


ſciences, 
manners, 


aud cuſtums. 


They deified their heroes and their kings. Their 
pneſts, beſides the name of curetes, were known 
by thoſe of druids and bards. They taught, in 


public ſchools appointed for the purpoſe, philo- 
ſophy, aſtronomy, judicial aſtrology, the immor- 


tality of the ſoul, and the metempſychoſis. It 
has been pretended that. the pagan religion and 


- ſciences were not derived from the Greeks to 
them; but from them to the Greeks. They were 


addicted, like many other nations, to the barbarous 
cuſtom of ſacrificing human victims. Plunder. 


was their firſt object in war. They were formid- 


able from their courage, the goodneſs of their 


arms, and the rapidity of their excurſions. Their 


poets celebrated in verſe the achievements of their 


heroes; and thele kind of hymns were ſung at 
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their public games, and # the moment of their 
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attacking an enemy: even their military laws 
were written in verſe, that they might be more ea- 


fily retained in memory. It is thought that their 


language is preſerved among the Welſh, and ** | 


inhabitants of Lower Brittany. 


Me find among the Scythians the divinities of Gods. 


Giebee. They worſhipped Uranus and Rhea, or 

the Heavens and the Earth, who produced Saturn, 
or Time: Saturn who devoured his children; Ju- 
piter who eſcaped from his voracity, and married 
bis ſiſter Juno, who was extremely jealous, and 
with reaſon, of the gallantries of her huſband, to 
which Mercury owed. his birth. Venus, Mars, 
Neptune, Pluto, the demi-gods Pan and Sylvanus, 
lived in Scyrhia. All: ebe Nera wow 


„ es 
By the name of 88 in the time of Alex- 


Scythians. 


=) were called all the nations ſurrounding Per. 


tia, from the ſources of the Ganges to the Caſpian 


fea, and to an indeterminate diſtance towards the 


north. The diviſions of this immenſe country 
have varied to infinity. The nations who have 
ſucceſſively inhabited it have borne a great num- 


ber of names; but they were always one people, 


and we may ſtill obſerve among the individuals 
who dwell in thoſe vaſt regions an air of reſem- 
blance which atteſts the identity of their origin 
The Scythians were ſome ſedentary, ùnd othefb 
nomades, or wandering. The former built houſes, 


M anners. 
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2 ſcattered towns, and a ſmall number of cities; the 
latter lived either under tents, or in waggons, in 
which they conveyed their families from one place 
— which afforded paſturage to another. They were 
remarkable for their great contempt of riches, 
their temperance, and love of juſtice. They were 
a warlike people: a maiden could not be married 
until ſhe! had killed an enemy. They were labo- 
rious, of a: prodigious ſtrength of body, and ex. 
tremely eager for glory. As their houſes were al. 
ways open, and their cattle wandered without a 
keeper, they held theft in great —_— and 
1 „ N it with the utmoſt ſeverity. B 
1. To a people of this character, very foe laws 
were neceſſary. They had one which was very 
remarkable, and probably contributed long to 
maintain among them their innocence and ſimpli- 
city; which was, that whoever propoſed the leaſt 
change in their cuſtoms was puniſhable with death. 
They carried this precaution ſo far as to put to 
death all ſtrangers who landed on their coaſts, or 
were caſt on their ſhores by tempeſts, leſt their 
* converſation ſhould induce the Scythians to 15 
ſpiſe and violate their laws. Wins 
Kings =, The crown among them was hereditary; z the | 
royal corpſe. Power of the king limited; and his perſon the ob- 
ject of an affectionate veneration. His illneſs pro- 
duced à public ſorrow, and his death was followed 
dy a general mourning. Thoſe who might be in. 
different to that event were not ſuffered to appear MW * 
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ſo; for it was the cuſtom to carry the body in 
proceſſion. through all the tribes, and every perſon; 
at fight of it, was obliged to inflict on himſelf ſome 
wound, as to cut off a part of the ear, to flaſh the 
body, or, at leaſt, to ſhave the head. The mourn- 
ing was, no doubt, more ſincere in the families of 
the grandees, becauſe they were obliged to furniſſi 
fifty young men who were ſtrangled, and whoſe 
bodies were placed round the ſepulchre on horſes 
likewiſe ſtrangled. To theſe were added one of 
his favourite concubines, his head-cook, his groom, 
tis valet, a meſſenger, ſome horſes, and immenſe 
riches, all of which were depoſited in the tomb. 
As warriors, Mars was the god to whom they Cutoms. 
paid the greateſt honours : to him, eſpecially, was 
it that they ſacrificed human victims. They con- 
ſulted their palpitating entrails, and drew auguries 
either ſiniſter or favourable from the manner in 
which the victim fell when he received the fatal 
blow, or from obſerving how the blood flowed. 
With this blood they plentifully ſprinkled ſome of 
the largeſt trees in their foreſts. - They do not ap: 
Pear to have had any other temples, or altars; 
than certain pyramids of wood, which they ufed 
to dreſs the fleſh of oxen, and other nn _ 
ae as ſacrifices. 7 
The horſe was conſidered * Api as ied ak 
noble of animals, and was facrificed by the Scy- 
thians in preference to any other. They likewiff 
offered fruits, Sele, ſpices, and whatever was. moſt 
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valuable among their plunder. But they ſome. 


times went, as it were, on pilgrimage, to carry 


ene to . OY whoſe * had reached 


Their Ante and treaties were 1 


he religious ceremonies which rendered them ſa- 
cred, but {till with a character of ferocity. On 
theſe occaſions, the contracting parties drew ſome 
of their own blood, mingled it in a cup with wine, 


and drank it off together. They made bridles 


and trappings of the ſkins of their enemies, co- 


vered their quivers with them, and even wore 


them as an ornamental dreſs. They hung the 


bleeding heads of their enemies at the doors of 


their houſes, by way of triumph; and the women 


viewed with pleaſure and exultation theſe trophies 


. 


of the vabour of their huſbands, to which they 


early accuſtomed their children, who, it may be 
faid, ſucked in blood with their mothers? milk. 


Polygamy, not only that which allows a num- 


ber of wives, but that which permits the , enjoy- 
ment of the wife of another, was practiſed among 


the Scythians, as a thing of courſe, at which they 


would have been aſtonifaed that any perſon ſhould 


have expreſſed ſurpriſe. A Scythian, during their 


march, would go into any waggon the miſtreſs of 


© which. pleaſed him; and it was ſufficient to hang 

up his quiver not to be diſturbed by the huſband, 
Who always reſpected this ſignal; for no nation 
was ever leſs addicted to jealouſy ; to avoid which 


an 
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bantic and tormenting, paſſion, there were tribe | 

who. had their wives in common. | 

Hatred of their enemies, and 2 | thiſt for Ven- 

| geance, rendered ſome of them, as they have done 

other nations, anthrophagi, or men-eaters; but 

could we have imagined that they became canni- 

bals from filial piety ? Yet was this horrid madneſs 

found among the Scythians. When a father, a 

mother, or a near relative, was attacked by any 
diſorder, which it was ſuppoſed. would render the 
remainder of their lives miſerable, they . Ml 
them, and made a feaſt with their bodies. The * 0 
dying perſons congratulated themſelves on ſuch a 

kind of ſepulture, which they « eſteemed much more 
honourable than to become the food of worms. 

Manufactures and commerce are not to be ſought . 

in a nation which was unacquainted with luxury, 3 
und had very few wants. Thus though they might 
have ſmiths to forge their arms, and cart-wrights - 
to make their Waggons, we can expect to find few | 
other artiſts among them, eſpecially thoſe em- 
ployed on articles of luxury, who can only thrive 
amid the wealth and idleneſs of cities. Nor could 


griculture be held in much higher eſteem among 


. a paſtoral people, whoſe ſubſiſtence was almoſt en- 
. tirely derived from their flocks, and who e 
themſelves in their ſkins. 12 


The conqueſts of the Scythians Were more ex · 
cuſable- than thoſe of other nations. This frugal 
and robuſt people was extremely prolific, and their 
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hare rendered the country they inhabited too 
confined for them. Prevented by the ice and 


ſnqws of the north from extending themſelves on 


that ſide, they turned towards countries that were 
leſs cold, from which they drove out the inhabit 
ants, or incorporated them with themſelves. Such 
is the general knowledge we have of the Scythian, 
which is very confuſed, for we know of no Scy- 
thian hiſtorian ; eſther becauſe their annals are loſt, 
or becauſe there never were may amon % a nation 
* migratory and unſettled. 


The Amazons were one of the wonders of 85 | 
| thia. Their exiſtence as a military body would 
not be very ſurprizing, in a wandering nation, un. 


/ acquainted with ſedentary and domeſtic labours, 
and among whom the education of the women 


was the ſame with that of the men. But we find 


it difficult to believe that an aſſociation was ever 


g formed of women who entirely excluded men, ex- 


cept at certain times; and ſtill leſs can we believe 
chat this aſſociation laſted a long time, and became an 
empire, governed by queens, who waged wars, and 
carried their victorious arms into diſtant countries, 
But if the eſtabliſhment of ſuch an empire ap- 
pears to be preternatural, the manner in which it 
is faid to have ended is perfectly conformable to 


nature. Some ſhips, on board of which were 


Amazons, returning from a military expedition, 
were driven by a ftorm to the ſhores of the Palus 
Moti, where 0 landed to procure proviſions, 
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The Seythians defended their territory. They en- 
fertained no doubt, at firſt, that they were fighting 
with young men, but ſome priſoners they took un- 
deceived them. They then reſolved to carry on a 


ſpecies of war ſuitable to circumſtances. They 


formed a body of all their youth: Refrain from 


violence,“ faid they; © when they advance do 


« you retreat; and advance when they retire.” 
This manceuvre arreſted the firſt impetuoſity of 
the Amazons. They reconnoitred each other, 
and a young Scythian perceiving an Amazon who 
wandered from the reſt, followed her; and though 


ignorant of the language of each other, they ſoon 


tame to an underſtanding. She ſignified to him 
that if he would come the next day, and bring a 


tompanion, ſhe would likewiſe bring one. The 


couples multiplied, and the two camps quickly bes 
came one. 
The Scythians would have chjoyed a very pecu- 


lar privilege, if their early hiſtory, like that of p.butous 
other nations, had not been filled with fables. The 1 


Greeks repreſent the tribes neareſt their country 
as deſcended from Scythes, the ſon of Hercules, 


and a monſter with the tail of a ſerpent, whom seythes, 


that hero deigned to render a mother. Another 

chronology aſſigns them 'kings already famous in 

the time' of Abraham. From that period to the 

time of Alexander there is no mention in hiſtory, 

except of 3 5 JEW of theit Kings, not in __— 
2 1 2 net” 
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1 Wecken, and of whom fear Fay any thing i Is 
Ekxunown but their names. 


Lines. To Scythes ſucceeds $igillus, who ſent his fon 


Sigillus. 
to the ſuccour of the Amazons when attacked by 


Theſeus. . To obtain this ſuccour, they affirmed 
that they were originally Scythians, who had re- 
' nounced ; marriage, and the habitual ſociety of men, 
from fidelity to the memory of their ne 

| who, had been aſſaſſinated. 

Madyes. -> Under Madyes, the Scythians extended their in- 
| curſions i in Aſia, and ſubjected Syria and Egypt. 
"i This expedition laſted twenty-eight years, When 
| they returned they found that their wives, wearied 

out by their long abſence, had married their ſlaves, 
and. that a numerous offspring was the fruit of this 
commerce. It was neceſſary to fight to regain pol- 
ſeſſion of their homes., The maſters met with an 
obſtinate reſiſtance. 2 It is very ill-judged, ex. 
claimed one of them, © to employ againſt vile ſe- 
. & ducers arms with. which we have conquered 
ee warlike nations; whips will be ſufficient, and 
. better adapted to the conteſt,” = They accord 
ingly armed themſelves with, 1 this formidable wes 
pon, and attacked the ſlaves, who fled, and the 


women killed themſelves. . I 


Team. We are acquainted with Tomyris n the war 
which Cyrus made on the Maſſagetæ, of whom ſhe 
Was queen; but the vengeance ſhe took of that 


La was 5 


unju juſt aggreſſor, * cutting off his head, and throw- 
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ing i it into a veſſel full of blood, is all that we Wem, 
of her life or achievements. | 


32 5 


. Hiſtory affords. us more particulars "ting to 1 


Jancyrus, who was  hkewiſe attacked unjuſtly by 
the Perſians, To the mepaces, of. Darius, who had 
ſent to demand of him earth and wren he 2 TeP) 


thoſe elements. Jancyrus fent the Perſian a bird, 
a frog, a mouſe, and five arrows. The- diviners 
vere called to explain theſe emblems, which 
Darius wiſhed to perſuade himſelf ſignified an en- 
tire ſubmiſſion to his. will.. By no means, re- 
plied his miniſter Gobryas, who was better ac«. 
quainted. with the Scythians than his maſter, <« the. 
6 true meaning is, that if the Perſians, inyade. 
6 Seythia, they muſt not expect to eſcape, .inleſs: 
« they can, fly in the air like birds, ſwim in the, 
6 MT re frogs, or burrow in the earth Hke 
mice.“ As to the five arrows, they ſignified 
five Scythian kings, who had engaged to join 
Jancyrus 1 to repulſe the common enemy. 

But theſe allies failed him when he wanted their 


afiftance. Jancyrus, however, found means to 


puniſh them by the hands of the Perſians them- 
ſelves. He ſo well diſtributed his troops, and laid 
waſte the country in ſuch a manner, that the 
Rerſians, no longer finding proviſions in the dif- 
nets i in which they were, were obliged to procure. 
them from the territories of theſe neutral princes, 
* 7d the expenſes of the war. He * 
13 
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Without much exertion, deprived the Perſians of 


wy defire again to invade his country. 
Seythes II. had the misfortune to be eaucated 


by a Grecian mother, who inſtilled into him an 


averſion for ſavage manners, and a great predilec. 


tion for the effeminate luxuries of the Greeks, 


His ſubjefts, irritated at this preference, dethroned 


him. He was Killed by His 1 WhO became 


his ſueceſſor. Bs 
That we may omit as that is axtrardind, 


even though i it ſhould appear improbable, we ſhall 


| mention that Ariantes, wiſhing: to take an account 


of the number of fighting men among His ſubjedts, 
ordered them all to appear a at a time he appointed, 
and each caſt the tip of an arrow into a common 
heap, - which amounted to ſuch” a bulk, that he 
cauſed them to be melted and caſt into a large ca- 
pacious veſſel, which, though f full ſix inches thick, 
was large enough to contain ſix hundred amphoras, 
or about fifty hogſheads ; and Herodotus tells us 


it ſtil remained, in his time, a 1 monument "i this 
prodigious army. 


Atheas, who lived in the time of Philip king of 


| Macedon, impoſed on that monarch, who was the 


moſt crafty prince of his time, He obtained from 


bim a conſiderable ſuecour, againſt an invaſion 


with which he was threatened; and when the 
enemy, terrified by the preparations of Philip, de- 
fiſted from their deſign, he ſent to thank him, but 


2 pretended that he owed him no farther recompenk: 
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fo his Preparations, becauſe no war had aQtually 
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"The 80 princes then 3 to . LE | 
each other by ſtratagem. Philip ſignified to — 


Atheas that he had made a vow to erect a ſtatue li 
to Hercules, on the bank of the Iſter, oppoſite to | 
\ 


his territories, , Atheas, who perceived his motive, . 
wrote to him i in anſwer : « Send the ſtatue, and I 05 | j 
« will engage to conſecrate it with all ſuitable ſo· | ” wh 5; WW! 
lemnity, and take care for its ſafety. „Philip es 

found another pretext , to enter. the territories of Om 
the king of Scythia. He gained over him a great 

riftory,. and carried off priſoners twenty thouſand 

women and children, beſides a vaſt quantity of 

cattle, and twenty thouſand of the fineſt Scythian | : 
mates; which he ſent into Macedonia for breeding. 

It is obſerved that among the plunder was found 

neither gold, filver, nor jewels; a proof of the 

poverty and ſimplicity of the Seythians, of whom, 

after this time, ſcarcely any mention is made in 


_ as a collective nation, "OR 


6 860-12 5 Rav Mixos, 


Aſid Minor is perhaps the country moſt farom· Ala Minor, 
ed by nature in the world. It is ſituate under the 
fineſt ky, in the. moſt equal temperature, well 
watered, and waſhed by ſeveral ſeas, which ſur- 
wy it almoſt entirely. The ſoil is fertile and 
h in all kinds of productions. | Hence 2 1 
e from the moſt remote 2 
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| inhabitants, have formed kingdoms. of greater or 
les t of which the Greeks, their neigh. 
bours, have tranſmitted us the hiſtory, Inter. 


min nigled, ” BY 4 their manner . a Dumber of 
ables, EE „ A 


FRY N 
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[0G | The e occupiga” ficarly the. centre of 
8 Ania Minor; 3 A Is not ealy tc to  aflign their Pre: 


Po: tus, 


Troas, the ciſe, mits, which have adyangec „ or receded, | 


Eg gan (ea, 


3 2 231 221 2 e 2 
r Zording. to times an d circuraſtances, © Their 


ä country abqunded i in every kind of gr grain, the. cul, | 
tivation of which purified the | air, which is now 
thick. and i groſs; 5 the dad effect of v wars, which have 
driven away, the Hhuſbandman deſtroyed. the herds 
* ocks 3 and converted 455 paſtures into peſti 

EE: O70 arſhes,, The | as. e has 2 5 | 


V 
Bring 
Rut war 7 has” not 5 been the cauſe | 


„ 


nei um 


of 0 5 ers: I See have bag a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in them. It has been remarked, 

with not a little ſurprize; that a city has been 
built, under « difterent names, four times in the 
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85 fame : Place "and ur times overthrown, Nothing 
remgins c 9 2 "but | ruins, | The r rivers c of Phtrygia | 
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rendered t thery intereſting to the loyers of myth ; 


3 Jogye 


The Egyptians confeſſed OM the Phrygians Antiquity, 
were more ancient than themſelves, They are cultoms. 
held to be deſcended from one of the ſons of g 
Comer. The Phrygians, according to their ge- 


neral character among the ancients, were effemi- 


nate, of Fl flow conception, and only to be render- 


el ſerviceable by blows. They were very ſuper- 
ſütious, and to them is attributed the invention of 
divination by the flight and ſong of birds. Their 
muſic, known by the name of the Phrygian mode, 
and their flow and inanimate dances, partook of 
the effeminacy « of their character. 
With ſurrounding ſeas, and excellent harbours, Commerce, 
it Vas not eaſy for the Phrygians to neglect com- 
merce ; ; but the time in which it flouriſhed, and 
is extent, are unknown. We are 3s yu ace, 
whether they prafiifed any other arts beſides hole 
which are abſolutely neceſſary for the maintenance 
of lie. They had a language, of which ſome 
vords have come down. to us, that do not in the 
leaſt reſemble the Greek; but the characters in 
uhich they wrote are — er to us. 
religion of the Phrygians is famous for a Religion 
rite equally. ridiculous and cruel, - Atys, the ſon, 
of. a daughter of a king of Phrygia, of whom ſhe 
became mother by putting the flower of a pome- 
nate ny Was brought up by Ac- $1 | 
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| deſlis, a kind of ſorceter, and cybele, called the ; 
great mother of the gods, who were ſingularly - 
attached to their nurſe-child, The deſtiny of 
8 Atys appears to have been to be beloved; for 
Midas, another king of Phrygia, was ſo taken with 
him that he determined to give him his daughter 


in marriage, but, probably, without conſulting Ac- 
deſtis and Cybele, who were offended at it, Mi. 
das, fearing the effects of their anger, cauſed his 


palace gates to be ſhut on the day of the nuptials ; 


but Cybele carried away the walls and towers of 


the city, which ſhe placed on her head, and ap- | 
peared in the midſt of the aſſembly with theſe or. 
naments, with which ſhe was always afterw ands 
repreſented. Acdeſtis, at the ſame time, inſpired 
the gueſts with wild confuſion and fury, in conſe- 
quence of which Atys was mutilated and died; his 3 
bride killed herſelf, and Cybele wandered over the 
world, bewaili ing the death, of her dear Atys. 
This cataſtrophe way commemorated by: a religious 


worſhip, the principal act of which was the emaſcu- 


lation of the prieſts by their own hands. 7 They 
carried through the cities and towns the ſtatues 1 


the goddeſs, ſinging hynins i in honour of her. 


is probable, that theſe hymns were r 
Vith laſcivious rites, which at length rendered the 


liturgy and its miniſters equally "deſpiſed, 
| Kings were very numerous in Phrygia ; that is 
to fay, there were a number of ſmall kingdoms, 


ſometimes conſiſting only of 'a 3 dit, and its 
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territories. But they bear, i in general, in hiſtory, 
the name of kings of Phrygia, though we are 
not able to aſcertain the preciſe place over which 
they reigned. The firſt of whom we have any ac- 
count is Nannacus. The oracle had predicted, that Nannacus 
at his death all things ſhould periſh ; at hearing 
which Nannacus wept profuſely ; and as often as 
he thought of the deſtruction that was to take 
place he wept; whence the proverb, to we p bike 


Nanr.acus. But his tears were of no avail, for 


after his death enſued the 5 which deſtroyed 


the human race. 


337 
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The kings of Phrygia were named alternately Midas I. 


Midas and Gordius, which produces great con- 


fuſion i in their ſucceſſion. One Midas preceded 
Gordius I. who was raiſed from the plough to the 


throne. While he was one day ploughing, an 
eagle ſettled on the yoke of his oxen, and con- 
tinued there the whole " Gordius went to 


conſult the ſoothfayers on the fignification of this 


prodigy, when he met with another adventure not 
leſs extraordinary. As he entered the city he met 


with a beautiful young woman, who, on his en- 
quiring for the ſoothſayers, and telling her what 


had happened to him, told him that ſhe could ex- 
plain the meaning of the prodigy 1 to him as well as 
the ſoothſayers, for ſhe was ſkilled in the art of 
divination. The omen,“ ſaid ſhe, © portends 
* that you will obtain the crown.” As he heſi- 
fated to believe her, 1 am fo certain of it,” 
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Gardius I. 
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added ſhe, < that I ſhould be happy to marry you, 


« and ſhare the throne with you.” Gordius ac- 
N cepted this pledge of the Rn, of her know. 
l | 
_._._- ome time iter a civil war 1 ont, 3 cauſe 

175 of which was the choice, of a. king. The Phry- 


glans being unable to agree, reſolyed that they 


would raiſe to the throne the firſt man who ſhould 


come to the temple of Jupiter, riding in A cart, 


This man proved to be Gordius, whom they im. 


mediately faluted king. He dedicated his cart in 
the temple, and tö it faſtened the yoke with a 


kEnot ſo intricately tied that the oracle promiſed 
the empire of the world to him who ſhould un- 
looſe i oe, This Was the famous Gordian knot which | 
| Alexander cut, but which was never unravelled. 


The oracle likewiſe gave a prediction relative to 
Midas his ſon, in conſequence of a ſwarm of ants 


conveying | their ſtores. of wheat into his mouth 
- while he Was ſleeping, ce He. ſhall acquire im- 
> menſe riches,” i ſaid the oracts and the propheſj 


Was fulfilled. 


off ©/ | 
| Under Gordius, his ſon, a great pra opened 
. in the middle of the. city of Celænæ. Sacrifices 
were offered to induee the gulph to cloſe, but it 


only opened. the, wider. a This, if any could be, 
was a ſufficient, reaſon to conſult the oracle. It 


anſwered :. cc Throw into it the moſt valuable 
« thing you have.” The women threw in their 


jevyels, gold, and Mpeg which perhaps were not 


o 


th 
ſhi 
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totally loft ts every body ; but the cavern only en- 
larged more and more. What is it we poſſeſs 
tc moſt valuable ? thought Ancharus, a worthy 


citizen * Certainly it is life.” Delighted with 
his diſcovery, he embraced his father, took leave 


into the gulph, which immediately cloſed. 


in the fame manner as the tales of the fairies re- 
| preſent the ogres. His appetite was fo voracious, 

that he would eat in one day three large baſkets. 
of bread; and his thirft ſo great; that he could 
ſcarcely- At it by drinking twelve gallons of 
wine. He likewiſe killed men for his diverſion, 
but we are not told that he ate them. We ſome⸗ 
times find in hiſtory the foundation of tales and 
fables. 


duſes occupied the throne, but we know nothing 
of them but their names, and the time of the end 
of their reigns, which was the period when this 
8 mm to have ceaſed. 


We nd» TROJANS. 


brated by the genius of Homer ; Mount Olynipus, 


of his wife, mounted a horſe, and threw himſelf 155 


lltyerſes, an uſurper, is repreſented to us nearly 1 


After this barbarian two Midaſes and two Gor- 2429. 


| Deeending from Upper Phrygia towards the Lover 


Helleſpont, we arrive at the places rendered cele- N 


hetwoem: the 
Propontis, 


the abode of the gods; Mount Ida, on which the f, 1945 
mepherd Paris adjudged to Venus the prize of Minor, and 


the Helleſ- 


bei che ſtraight of Seſtos and Abydos, famous Pon: 
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for the loves of Leander an Hero; Scamander 
and Simois, rivers during the war of Troy, but 


ſcarcely brooks at preſent; and, laſtly, Troy her: 


ſelf, or rather her ruins. 


In deſcribing Lower Phrygia we can only res 


peat what has been faid of the Upper ; ; that it is 


2 delightful country, fertile, and of an agreeable 


temperature. There is, however, this difference, 


that the air, refreſhed by the ſea-breezes which 
blow regularly at ſtated times, is more ſalubrious. 


Ida, which is rather a chain of mountains than 
a a ſingle ſummit, is interſperſed with vallies in 
Which, under the ſhades of the heights, a N 


fumed air is reſpired. 


As to their religion, manners, and e 
the inhabitants of Troas could not differ from the 
other Phrygians. They were perhaps more war- 


| like, becauſe the vicinity of the ſea introduced 
among them Greek colonies, with which they be- 
came intermingled. This vicinity to the ſea may 
likewiſe have induced them to engage in com- 


merce. 


Teucer, the fi 11 Scamander, and of Ida—that 
is to ſay, born in Troas—is little known, except 


through his ſucceſſor Dardanus, who was not his 


0 ſon, but his ſon-in-law. Teucer ſent for him 


from Samothrace, where he reigned, in conſe- 
quence of his great character for virtue. He did 


not diſappoint the expectations of the Trojan 
ing: he was pious and juſt, He brought with 
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him. the palladium, a ſtatue of Minerva, the pre- 
ſervation of which, according to an oracle, enſured 
the ſafety of the city that poſſeſſed it. Dardanus 
built a temple, in which he depoſited it. 
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Frichthonius, his ſon, ſucceeded him, and in- Erichtho- 


herited his virtues and his happineſs. 


nius, 1557. 


Tros, the ſon of Erichthonius, was the father of Tros. nus. 


Gany medes. 


Ganymedes, a youth of extraordinary beauty. 1651. 


His father ſent him to carry ſome preſents to Ju- 
piter, 1 the ſovereign of a kingdom not very diſtant 


but to arrive at his dominions it was neceſſary to 
paſs through, thoſe of Tantalus. The latter, ad- 
mirin the beauty of Ganimedes, detained him at 
higeourt. Jupiter demanded his releaſe ; and on 
- the refuſal 'of Tantalus a war took place between 
the two kings, in which Tantalus was vanquiſhed, 
and condemned continually to have in view the 
objects of his wiſhes, but never to enjoy them. 
Tros was the founder of Troy. From him de- 
ſcended Anchiſes, who became the favourite of 
Venus; and from their amours was born Zneas, 
Tus the fon of Tros ſucceeded him. He had two 
ſons, Laomedon , and Tithonus the lover of Au- 
rora, with which goddeſs he is ſaid to have had 
afſignations, becauſe, being a great hunter, he roſe 
very early. She obtained for him the privilege of 
being immortal ; but not an exemption from old 
age, which rendered the gift of immortality at 
uleleſs. Tithonus had a ſon named Memnon, 
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whoſe ſtatue when touched by the firſt r rays of the 


| fun rendered an harmonious ſound. 


Laomedon, 
1704. 


The citadel of Troy owed its foundation to 
133 the ſon of us, who built it with the 


aſſiſtance of Apollo and Neptune; that is, with 
the riches he found in the temples of thoſe divini- 


ties. In his time the Argonauts landed in Troas, 


Priam, 
1750. 


and were hoſpitably received. Laomedon was 


killed by Hercules, whom he had imprudently 
provoked. Theſe different princes and their ad- 


ventures lead us to the war of Troy. 
This war, according to the poets, wag cauſed by 
the carrying off of Helen, whom Paris, the ſon of 


Priam, took away from Menelaus her huſband, at 


whoſe court he had been kindly received. Her 
huſband demanded that ſhe ſhould be reſtored to 
him ; but the king of Troy refuſed to give her up. 
Menelaus excited all Greece to arm in his cauſe; 
and the confederate princes ſwore the ruin of 


Troy, and that they would not ſeparate till they 


had deſtroyed the city to the foundations. The 
obſtinacy of Priam in not reſtoring Helen, an ob- 
ſtinacy immortalized by the poem of Homer, is ſur- 
prizing. But the hiſtorians add a circumſtance . 
omitted by the poet, which juſtifies the N 


nacious refuſal of „ 


That prince had a ſiſter LAMP * 4 
was married to Telamon, the king of a ſmall iſland 


| in the Grecian Tea. He eue ber more like 4 
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concubine than a legitimate With. Priam, incenſed 


at the injurious treatment of his ſiſter, required 


that ſhe ſhould be ſent back to Troy ; but the 
huſband thought proper to take the opinion of the 


kings of the neighbouring iſlands on this demand, 


who all determined that Telamon ought not to re- 
ſtore the ſiſter of Priam, and reſolved beſides, 
probably becauſe he threatened to make repriſals, 
that if Helen, the wife of Menelaus, ſhould be car- 
ried off, they would all combine againſt the raviſher. 
Heſione was not reſtored, and Helen was carried 
off. This reciprocal injury explains the origin of 


a hatred, which became the more violent in pro- 


portion as it was eaſy to terminate it by the parties 
mutually rendering each other juſtice. 
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It would require the pencil of Homer, and his Taking of 


brilliant and productive imagination, to render in- 
tereſting the narrative of a war between princes 
whoſe territories did not extend beyond an iſland, 
or even a city; to enoble their piracies and plun- 
derings, and give to their brutal fury an -air of 
heroiſm. Conferences, marches, ſtratagems, com- 
bats, truces, and even the moſt ordinary events of 
war, all become wondrous beneath his pen. His 
poems, beſides the pleaſure they afford, are ex- 
tremely uſeful, as being the foundation of hiſtory. 
He relates the origin of nations, their cuſtoms, 


migrations, intermixtures, ane even their geogra- 


phical poſition. 
The Grecian ſhips carried a hundred thouſand 
"TOLL I. | IS Z 


Troy, 1815. 
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men to the ſiege of Troy. It is preſumed that the 
nine firſt years of the hege paſſed in unimportant 
combats and ſkirmiſhes. - The Greeks ſuffered 
by famine, and were obliged to make expeditions 
to the neighbouring coaſts and iſlands, whence 


they brought away proviſions and flaves. When 


they returned to the ſiege of the city, they were 
attacked by the plague, occaſioned by a bad air, 
the conſequence of inundations. In their different 
- expeditions they were ſtrengthened by a number of 

' recruits. The Trojans were aſſiſted by the kings 
of that part of Aſia, who brought them very con- 


ſiderable ſuccours. Many of the chiefs on each 


fide fell; Patroclus, Hector, Achilles, and Paris, 
the cauſe of the war; till at length, in the tenth 
year of the ſiege, a general aſſault rendered the 
| Greeks maſters of Troys'® which they deſtroyed to 


the foundations. 1:4 

Two ruins of this city are ſtil remaining, at 
the diſtance of about half a league from each 
other. The one, at ſome diſtance from the ſes⸗ 
ſhore, is believed to have been a part of ancient 


Troy; the other, nearer the ſea, is ſuppoſed to 


have belonged to New Troy, built by the Romans, 
who believing that they derived their origin from 


the Trojans, held it as a kind of ſacred duty to 


rebuild their city. Of the Trojans who eſcaped 


the chains of the Greeks, ſome took refuge in the 

. U * ; 3 ' . 1 
neighbouring countries, and were confounded with 
the inhabitants; while others carried to diſtant 


- 


regions the wreck of their fortune, their moſt va» 
luable effects which they had ſaved from pillage 


and conflagration, They deeply implanted in the 


hearts of their deſcendants the remembrance of 


their country, by giving to the places where they 


eſtabliſhed themſelves the names of objects dear 
to them from their infancy. 

Many of the conquerors were not more fortu- 
nate than the vanquiſhed. On returning to their 
kingdoms after ten years“ abſence, they found there 
only confuſion, anarchy, and conſpiracies. Their 
wives had forgotten their huſbands: their children 
no longer knew their fathers. Of theſe princes, 
ſome rejected, and others ill- received, abandoned 
their ungrateful ſubjects, and went to found colo- 
nies in diſtant countries, whither they carried their 
religion, their laws, and their cuſtoms. 


 MrsiaNs. 


The Myſians, who were neighbours of the Tro- Mya, be- 


tween the 


jans, came to their aſſiſtance during the courſe of popon:is, 


the ſiege. When the victory of the Greeks had Plupis and 


rendered Troas deſerted, the Myſians extended > 
their boundaries, and took poſſeſſion of it, from 
their vicinity, without the trouble of conquering 
it. Theſe countries greatly reſembled each other 
in their temperature and fertility. The inhabitants 
had been warlike, but probably in very early 
ages, for in later times, the laſt of the Myſtans, 
vas a cuſtomary expreſſion with the Greeks to de- 
2 2 
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note a perſon of mean ſpirit and character. Their 
religion was that of the Phrygians, but their prieſts 


did not emaſculate themſelves: it was only re- 


| quired as a condition of their obtaining and con. 
ding in the prieſthood, that they ſhould not 


. Cyzicus. 


marry. 


The arts were held in great honour among the 
Myſtans, and proofs, of their expertneſs in them 
ſtill remain. The city of Cyzicus was called % 
Rome o, Aſia; and contained a temple built en- 


tirely of poliſhed marble. The columns of it, 


Which were of extraordinary height and thick. 


Fergamus. 


neſs, were employed to embelliſh Conſtantinople, 
when Cyzicus was deſtroyed by an earthquake, 
The money of Cyzicus was of ſuch excellent 
workmanſhip, that it was conſidered as a miracle 


of art. 


It was at 3 that che firſt 1 was 
made. Eumenes, king of that city, having the 
noble ambition to form a library equal to' that of 
Ptolemy at Alexandria, cauſed all the valuable 


books with which he was acquainted to be copied, 


and for that purpoſe ſent to procure paper from 
Egypt; but Ptolemy, who did not chooſe to be 
ſurpaſſed, nor even equalled in the love of ſcience, 


| forbad the exportation of paper. Eumenes dif- 
covered the art of rendering the ſkins of beaſts 


proper to receive writing; and thus invented 


parchment, or the paper of Pergamus. He had 
two hundred thouſand volumes tranſcribed. 
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the inhabitants, and the worſhip of Priapus, which 
was accompanied with ſuch infamous acts, that [ 
Alexander reſolved to deſtroy this fink of abomi- { 
nations. He ſwore he would lay it in aſhes ;- and | 
ſeeing Anaximenes approach, who came to ſolicit | 

him to ſpare the city, I vow to the Gods,” ex- ö | 
claimed he, © that I will not grant what he is * | 


Lampſacus was famous for the debauchery 1212 | 


coming to requeſt.” —* Juſt and potent mo- 1 
« narch, ſaid the artful orator, * the inhabitants 1 
„of Lampſacus having had the misfortune to in- | | 
«* cur your indignation, and wiſhing to expiate 0 
« the enormous crimes that have provoked your 1 
anger, ſupplicate your majeſty to deſtroy their | 
« wretched city.” Bound by his oath, Alexander 1 
granted the favour he had really been ſent to ſo- 
licit. It was on the banks of the Granicus, a river 
of Myſia, that this conqueror commenced his great 1 
achievements againſt the Perſians. Four kings of it 
this ſmall country are mentioned in hiſtory ; but | 
ve are-unacquainted both with the events and the 1 
dates 1 their reignss. ä 


LyDians.' | vac 
The extent of Lydia has varied; like that of lu, 


al theſe parts of Aſia Minor, which have fome- my 

times been provinces, and ſometimes kingdoms. — © 1 

Lydia had for its capital Sardes, ſituated at the 

d W foot of Mount Tmolus, on the Pactolus, which I 
contained gold in its ſands. This city was ſo im- 

2 3 | | 


Antiquity, 


manners, 
commerce, 
religion, 


Omphale, queen of Lydia. In Lydia, likewiſe, 
-were born, or dwelt, Marſyas, Tantalus, Pelops, 
Niobe, Arachne, and almoſt all the heroes and 


portant to the Perſians when they had taken it, 

that after the Greeks had retaken it, Xerxes or. 
dered that every day while he was at dinner 2 
crier ſhould proclaim : The Greeks have taken 


this, as well as of ſeveral other cities of Lydia, 
which was long a field of battle for the Greeks 


ſcended from the Egyptians: yet was their my. 
thology entirely Grecian. It was in Lydia that 
the fabuliſts placed the ſcene of a part of the 


to a rigid and laborious life and idleneſs was 
-puniſhed as a crime. The Lydians were the firſt 
people who coined gold and filver to facilitate 


game of dice, dancing, and various kinds of mu- 


aſſuage their hunger by diverſion during a great 
flamine. Provided with theſe amuſements the) 
paſſed one day without eating, and the next ate 
without playing. Commerce alone could har: 
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* Sardes. Beautiful ruins are ſtill remaining of 


and Perfians, and afterwards for the Romans. 
The Lydians are ſuppoſed to have been de- 


labours of Hercules. He ſubmitted to ſpin with 


heroines of the metamorphoſes. The gains of 
proſtitution furniſhed a marriage portion for the 
Lydian women. They accuſtomed their children 


| 
1 
a 
i 
h 
1 
4 
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commerce; and the firſt likewiſe who kept inns. 
They are ſaid to have been the inventors of the 


ſical inſtruments, to which they had recourſe to 
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enabled a Lydian individual to make a preſent to 
Xerxes of a plane-tree and vine of maſſive gold, 


to entertain his whole army, and give him an im- 


menſe ſum of money, with which to defray the ex- 
penſes of th2 war. This — merchant was 


named Pythius. 


Sixteen kings preceded the times of which we Kings. 
Manes ; 
Cambletes. 


have ſome authentic knowledge. The firſt. of 
them was named Manes. He was a ſlave, and 
was choſen preciſely on that account. - The Ly- 
dians imagined that a man who had groaned un- 
der oppreſſion, would not himſelf become an op- 
preſſor. We know not whether this reaſoning 
was confirmed by the event. Cambletes was ſuch 
a glutton, . that he devoured his wife while ſleep- 
ing, and did not know what he had done till 
he found her hand in his mouth the next morn- 
ing. We give theſe anecdotes as we paſs on, to 
diminiſn our regret for [the 100 of the ancient 


chronicles. 


An act of indiſcretion coſt Candatzes his throne Candaules 


and his life. There was between him and Gyges, 
his favourite, a kind of diſpute relative to the 
beauty of the queen; Candaules affirming that 
her charms were ſuperior to thoſe of all other 
women. 'To convince Gyges, he placed him where 
he could ſee the queen coming out of the bath. 
She diſcovered the imprudent indecency of her 


huſband, and ſending for Gyges—“ You muſt, 
faid ſhe, “ kill the king, and marry me, or ex- 


2 4 


1 
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— 
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A lyatres, ' 


2330. 


1 with the former A great eclipſe of the ſun came on, 


Cree(us, 
2436. 
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<6 piate your raſſineſs with your life.” Hiſtory 
does him the honour to repreſent him as heſitating 


at this alternative ; ; but at length he preferred the 


| throne and a beautiful woman to death. He it 


was who had the famous ring,. which rendered its 


poſſeſſor inviſible. 
The three following kinge were warriors and 


conquerors. Alyattes made war with various ſuc. 


ceſs againſt the Medes, and againſt the Scythians. 
At the moment he was about to engage in battle 


which ſo terrified both armies that they immediately 
. peace. 

. Creeſus, his ſon ind "RE" who was fo rich 
that his name is {till proverbial for wealth, carried ſo 
far his victorious arms, that his empire was almoſt 
equal to that of Babylon. He was elated with 
his ſucceſs, and believed that no one equalled 
him in happineſs. His court certainly merited 
the attention of a ſage, ſince Solon, the legiſlator 
of Athens, did not diſdain to make a ſtay there 


in his travels. Croeſus diſplayed before him all 


his treaſures ; his ſplendor, pomp, and power. 
% What is your opinion,”: ſaid he to the Athe- 
nian; “ have you ever known a man more happy 


te than myſelf ? ?? „ Doubtleſs,”” replied the ſage. 


„% Who was he?“ A worthy man, the father 


* of a number of children, who ended his life on 
4 the field of battle, after a We gained over 


<. the enemies of his country. Do yau know 


6 any others?“ continued Crœſus. 60 Ves, re- 9 
“ filial piety. Their mother, the prieſteſs of Juno, 


« rived, they faſtened themſelves to the carriage, 


both fell aſleep, and expired by a mild and 


maxim. 
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plied Solon; “ two young Argives, crowned at 
te the Olympic games, and celebrated for their 


« being in haſte to go to the temple, and the oxen 
& which were to draw her chariot not being ar- 


& and drew it. The people who witneſſed this ac- 
« tion ſhowered on them their benedictions, while 
their mother, tranſported with joy, prayed the 
% goddeſs to beſtow on her ſons what ſhe thought 
«moſt advantagequs to them. Her prayer was 
heard; for, immediately after the ſacrifice, they 


gentle death, in the temple itſelf.” . Crœſus 
concluded, from theſe two hiſtories, or apologues, 
that Solon meant to give him to underſtand that 
there was no true happineſs in this world till it 
had been ſealed by death ; and he ſoon after ex- 
perienced but too e the truth of the 


Cyrus was then extending his cont over = 
Aſa, and Crœſus determined to oppoſe a torrent | 
which might at laſt overwhelm his own domi- 4 
; 9 
nions. Before he commenced the attack, how- _ 1 
| 
| 


ever, he conſulted the oracle, which anſwered 
bim: “ If you make war on Cyrus, a great em- 
« pire will be deſtroyed.” Relying on this an- Wl. 
ſwer, of which he did not perceive the ambiguity, 1 
Crœſus marched againſt the Perſians, was defeat- | | 
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ed, taken priſoner, loaded with chains, and con- 
demned to periſh in the flames. As he mounted 
the pile, he exclaimed in an agony of grief: © Ah! : 
“ Solon! Solon!” Cyrus, informed of this excla- 
mation, ſent for him, and enquired why he called 
upon Solon. Crœſus repeated to him the leffon 
he had received from the legiſlator of Athens, 
Cyrus was moved by what he heard, and by the 
conſideration of the inſtability of all human things. 
He pardoned Crœſus, made him an attendant on 
his perſon, and ever after treated him as a friend; 
but did not reſtore to him his crown, according 
to ſome authors, though others aſſert that he re. 
placed him on the throne. However this may be, 
with ham ended the empire of the Lydians. 


— 


N 


Lycia, be. Lucia is extremely fertile, but expoſed to inun- 

8 dations, by the melting of the ſnows. The air 
bag e is very healthy. As the ſea is the boundary of 

weir Lycia, through its whole length, and it is ſhut in 

by mountains behind, it is not impoſſible that 

it may have been peopled from Crete, or other 


of 


iſlands. The Lycians had a roughneſs in their 

manners, very different from the mild character q 
of the Phrygians, and other inhabitants of Aſia At 
Minor, their neighbours. | They were famous for n. 


piracy; and to them is attributed the invention 
of brigantines, adapted for ſailing faſt, and run- 
ning cloſe: in ſhore. They appear to have pol 
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ee a ferocious courage, acquired by their ſea- 
faring life, and ſea-engagements. We may form 
ſome judgement of it from the following inci- 
ent. OY | Mo 8 
Harpagus, a Perſian general, had encamped in Nanu. 
Lycia, with a powerful army. The inhabitants of 
Xanthus, one of the principal cities of the Lycians, 
though they were but a handful of men, attacked 
him with intrepidity, and were defeated, driven 
back into the city, and beſieged. All reſource, 
and all hope being loſt, they took the deſperate 
reſolution of dying, but reſolved to ſell their lives 
dearly. © They ſhut up their women, children, 
| faves, and all their riches, in the citadel, to which 
they ſet fire, and then ruſhed headlong upon the 
Perſians, of whom they made a great carnage, 
but were at length all killed to the laſt man. | 
In this country was ſaid to be found the chi- Ciimzn. 
mera, which had the head of a lion, breathing 
forth flames, the body of a goat, and the tail of 
a ſerpent. Bellerophon, one of the kings of Lycia, 
ſlew this monſter; that is to ſay, he cleared the 
ſummit of the mountain of wild beaſts, with which 
it was infeſted ; rendered proper for paſturage the 
declivities in the middle; and drained the marſhes 
at the bottom, which bred n and other 
nc xious animals. 
The Lycians are greatly n by the ancient Cutoms. 
writers for their ſobriety and manner of admini- 
tering juſtice. After having been ſubject to kings, 
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| ——— aw: unknown, they be. 
came republicans. | Every year three deputies from 
the great cities, two from the leſs, and one from 
the ſmalleſt, formed a ſenate, in which were di. 
, © cuſſed all affairs, civil and military; and even 
| _ thoſe of individuals, that were of importance. It 
5 is not knoum whether this aſſembly continued to 
maeet the whole year, till the formation of an. 
other; or whether it ceaſed after a limited time. 
8 Their children took their name and condition, 
children. not from the father, but the mother; ſo that if a 
freewoman married a ſlave, her children were free 
like herſelf; but if a man who was free married 
a flave, the children men ſlaves n the mother. 


40 8 a | 
| Gllicia, be- Cilcia he to have been inhabited by tub 


ven 8 . 
| 2, F races of people; the one mild and pacific, culti- 
—— vators, laborious, mercantile, and honeſt in their 


me Medi- dealings, who lived in the plains, and ſometimes 
brought into the field large armies; the other 
warlike, turbulent, pirates from inclination and 
ſituation, and who, to uſe the expreſſion, formed 

their lodgments on "the __ Se of Taurus 

and Imaus. | | 

The entrances into Cillicia, which are in number 

| Hina are each more difficult than the other. A 
handful of brave men would defend them againſt 
Whole armies. - The coaſts, abounding in ſmall har- 


bours, into which my may retire, and- promon- 


rr By be he - 
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tories, from which they may be protected, are 
extremely convenient for piracy. The Cilicians 
infeſted the neighbouring ſeas, and made deſcents 


in Greece, and even in Italy; whence they brought 
ſlaves, which they ſold in Cyprus, Egypt, and in 


different parts of Aſia. The Romans frequently 


armed againſt them; but theſe pirates, driven 


from the ſea, took refuge in their caves, whence, 


as ſoon as the fleets diſappeared, they returned 


to their depredations in the Ægean and Ionian 


ſeas, and every part of the Mediterranean. Pom- 
pey the Great did not eſteem it beneath him to 


make an expedition againſt them. He attacked 


them with five hundred ſhips, carrying a hundred 
and thirty thoufand men, and conſidered it as a 
great victory to None en the haunts of theſe 


banditti. 


The Cilicians of the plains were a mixture of 
Phrygians and other nations of Aſia Minor, who, 


flying from the fury and devaſtation of Baby lo- 


nian, Perſian, and Egyptian conquerors, took re- 
fuge in this confined country, ſurrounded by na- 


| tural fortifications, eaſy to be defended. They 


bad kings, with. the events of whofe reigns we 


are unacquainted. As to the maritime Cilicians, 


they were compoſed of the dregs of every nation. 
Malefactors, exiles, and adventurers of every kind, 
found among them an aſylum and fubſiſtence by 


robbery. It was, doubtleſs, to this part of the 


nation that the character of liars, cruel and de- 
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ceitful, which has been ſo liberally "PRE on 
them all „was applicable. Their language, a mix. 


ture of Syriac, Greek, and Perſian, formed a 


peculiar idiom, as harſh and rugged as their man. 

ER "It 
4 he bay at 15 5 is one. of the 1 in Ciliciz, 
«em. Alexander,, to perpetuate the memory of the vic. 
tory he had obtained in this place, built here a 
city, ſo happily fituated, that it was for a long 
time the principal emporium of the commerce of 
the eaſt. The diſcovery of the Cape of Good 


Hope deprived it of this advantage. This city is, 


however, ſtill much frequented, and known by the 


preſent ſtate of decline. When ſhips arrive at 
this port, advice is ſent to Aleppo, by pigeons 
which are diſpatched carrying a er faſtened un- 
der their "gs | 


/Garecr. | 


Greece, be- Greece is in general an ae country, ſitu- 


eee ee, ated in a temperate climate, in which none of the 


cedonia, 


Thrace, and. 
he Me. neceſſaries of life are wanting, and to which the 


Cretan ſeas. 


 Jonia, and ſeas that ſurround it waft i in abundance every ſu- 


"ant 


Greece was inhabited within a few generations 

after.the deluge by the deſcendants of Javan, the 
 'grand-ſon of Noah. As we proceed in the hiſtory 
of the different diſtrifts of this country, it will 


name of Alexandretta, a diminutive ſuitable to its 


It is conjectured, with 8 „ that 


... ͤ 9 ͤ AE. 
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be ſeen in what manner the Greeks gradually 
raiſed themſelves from a ſtate of rudeneſs and 
ignorance to a ſuperior degree of knowledge in 
arts, ſciences, laws, war, and government, — 


This progreſs in improvement, which transformed. 


2 barbarous nation into a civilized people, con- 


tinued about nine hundred years. The darkneſs of 
this period, obſcure in itſelf, is ſtil more deepened 


by the fables to which the imagination of the poets, 
and the ignorance and vanity of the Greek au- 


thors, have given birth; yet-even theſe fables afford 


ſome rays of light, watch. ſerve as a guide to 
hiſtory. 
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The manners of the firſt W of FAS Manners, 


' were rude and ſavage. They fed on herbs, fruits, 


and roots. The time when they firſt began to 


lay up a ſtore of acorns for a ſeaſon of ſcarcity; 


to clothe themſelves with the ſkins of beaſts, and 


build huts to dwell in, is pointed out as the era 


of civilization. Till then they remained in the 


open air, or lodged in caves. It is obſerved that 


the more feeble retired to ſterile places, that their 


enjoy ments might not be envied ; and thus Attica 
became peopled. The fabuliſts have endeavoured 


to point out the age in which thoſe lived who firſt | 


taught agriculture, or attempted to make voyages 
by ſea; and it reſults from their chronology, that 
the invention of theſe arts is of a very early date. 
By their voyages and military expeditions, a num- 
ber of the Greeks made their way into countries 


3 
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more advanced in the ſciences and every kind of 


knowledge. They brought from Phœnice the art 
of alphabetic writing; and from Perſia and Baby. 


| lon, geometry, aſtronomy, and magic. 
For want of laws, the Greeks were long go. 


verned by oracles. It is the property of every 
religion, good or bad, to act as a reſtraint on the 


people. The moſt celebrated oracle was that of 


Delphi, where Apollo himſelf rendered anfwers 
through the medium of a prieſteſs named the Py. 
thia. It was at firſt required that ſhe ſhould be a 


virgin, but in proceſs of time a matron was ſub. 


ſtituted. She was ſeated on a tripod, placed over 


an opening whence iſſued a vapour that inſpired 


the prieſteſs with a ſacred fury. In this paroxyſm, 


| the pronounced with the tone and geſtures of a 
maniac, anſwers almoſt always intricate and am- 


biguous, but the true ſenſe of which was diſcover- 
able after the event. It 1s to be obſerved that the 
heroes, kings, and even ſages, appeared to have a 
firm faith in the oracles, and conſulted them with 
great ſolemnity. Thoſe who may think that they 


only affected this credulity muſt at leaſt confeſs 


that they apparently conſidered it as neceſſary to 
inculcate i it in the En, by their eee 


Sic vo. 


W woukd be the firſt Wy all notrcbies 
| without even excepting thoſe of Egypt and Afyria, 


were it true, as ſome chronologiſts pretend, that it 
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exiſted before the deathiof- Noah.” They reft this 
ealculation on a ſucceſſion of twenty-ſix kings, who 
adorned this ſmall country with temples," altar, 
images of the gods, and ſtatues of themſelves. 
Theſe magnificent embelliſſiments continued dur- 
ing the whole time that Greece remained in its rude 
ſtate, but ceaſed when it began to be civilized. 


.* 1 5 
* ” * « * * 
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I Argolis, every river, mountain, and city, was Argolis, be- 
tween tne 
celebrated; there was no place which was not diſ. gulphs of 
Saron an 
inguiſhed by ſome. famous event, and whoſe me- Argos, Si- 
cyon, Arcae 


mory, * ere Leſer ved not to be perpe- dia, and La- 
tated,” | Lt man 
On the banks of the river Hep, fo called Rarities 
from Inachus the firſt king, was, built the city 
Inachus, the capital of the kingdom. Pyrrhus 

king of Epirus was killed in this city, in the midſt 

of victory, by a tile thrown on his head by an old 
woman, Here was ſeen the tower of braſs in 
which Jupiter, changed to a ſhower of gold, _ 
duced Danae. The meadows of Argos, in which - 
numerous courſers bounded, paſtured the horſes n 
of Neptune. The fich Mycenz ſupplanted Ina- 
chus, and became the eapital. The lion of the 
foreſt of Nemea, ſlain by Hercules, gave occaſion 

bo the inſtitution of the Nemean games. Epi- 


daurus boaſted its magnificent: temple of Aſcula- 5 


pius; and Nauplia, now Napoli di Romania, its 24 
enchanting ſituation. | a 5 55 
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Kings. The Argives were governed by kings from the 

moſt remote ages: their dynaſties are even known, 

They were the Apifidz, or deſcendants of Apis; 

the Pelopidze, derived from Pelops ; and the Herz. 

_ clidz, er ſuccefſors of Hercules. Theſe rcigns 

extended to about eight hundred years after the 

deluge, and ended in a republic. | 

The tripod. The firſt known king, after Inachus, was named | 

Caſtor. He transferred his throne to Mycenæ. 6 

Apis, a cruel and barbarous tyrant, was obliged to 

fly into Egypt, where he was worſhipped under {MW 3 

the name of Serapis. Argos founded the capital t 

of his name; and encouraged, and brought into f 

eſteem, agriculture, which had till then been much t 

neglected. Crotopus had a daughter too much in- fi 

1 clined to the tender paſſion, who became ens. b 

[I moured of Apollo, by whom ſhe had a child, M ti 

which ſhe concealed among ruſhes, where the WM fo 

| king's dogs found and devoured it. The fierce WW n: 

| anger of the god was enkindled, and he ſent a 

monſter which tore the children from the boſoms 

of the mothers, and deſtroyed them. Corcebus 

Killed the monſter, which ſtill more irritated Apol- 

Jo, who ſent the plague into the country. Co- 

rœbus conſulted the oracle, and was anſwered: 

« Take a tripod in your hand, and, where the tri 

-« pod ſhall fall, build a temple to Apollo.“ The 

_ ied Was procured „carried in proceſſion, and fel 

. "it Die: vers: a ppt W and the plague 
ceaſed. - - | 
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Danaus, driven from Egypt, for having refuſed pan:us. 


to give his fifry daughters in marriage to. the fifty 
ſons of Ægyptus, his brother, came to Argos, and 
aſſerted his claim to the throne, as a deſcendant of 
Inachus, againſt Sthenelus, who was in poſſeſſion. 


The two rivals appealed to the people. While 


the aſſembly was deliberating, a wolf killed a bull 
which fed among a herd of cows, under the walls 
of the city. The queſtion was now decided. The 
bull, it was ſaid, repreſented the reigning ſovereign, 


and the wolf, the foreign prince; conſequently, 


the latter muſt receive the ſceptre. Agyptus, in- 
formed of this event, began to fear that his bro- 
ther might give his fifty daughters in marriage to 
fifty neighbouring princes, and ſtrengthen himſelf 


by their alliance to make war upon him. He 


therefore renewed his applications to obtain them 
for his ſons at the head of a powerful army. Da- 
naus was now conſtrained to give him his daugh- 
ters, but commanded them to kill their huſhands 
on the night of their nuptials. Forty-nine obeyed : 
Hypermneſtra alone ſaved Lynceus her huſband. 
She even effected a reconciliation between him 
and her father, who left to him his crown. Her 
forty-nine ſiſters are condemned, in the infernal 
ſhades, to fill with water a veſſel pierced with in- 
numerable holes; which bet it out as faſt as It is 
poured in. 


The two ſons of Lynceus and Amun — 
| datein together in their mother's womb, and 


AAR 
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when they grew up contended for the throne. In 


their wars, they invented bucklers. Prœtus ob 
tained the prize, and married Sthenobœa, who 
conceived a paſſion for Bellerophon, a foreign 


prince on a viſit at her court. She made him 


amorous propoſals, which he rejected, and was 


ill- treated by her huſband, who gave credit to the 


accuſations of, his wife. Prœtus had by her alone 


. forty-three daughters. We know not whether it 


was as a puniſhment tor her ſlander of Bellerophon, 


that ſhe was attacked with a malady that was call- 


ed the fury cf Bacchus; nor are we acquainted 


with the ſymptoms of the diſorder. But if it 


was a puniſhment, in- what manner had the other 


Arxgive women offended, that it ſhould be inflicted 


upon them? Happily, a phyſician was found who 


could cure it, and received as a reward one of 
the moſt beautiful of his patients in marriage, 


with a third part of the kingdom. ö 
Perſeus, the ſon of Danae and of Jupiter who 
by the ſhower of gold opened the gates of the 


brazen tower, was a hero to whom the moſt fa- 


mous knights-errant were not to be compared. 
Dreaded by his grand- father Acriſius, becauſe an 
oracle had foretold that he ſhould be killed by 
his grand-ſon, he was put, with his mother Danae, 


into a cheſt, and committed to the merey of the 


waves. Jupiter, however, conveyed the cheſt in 


ſafety to the iſland of Seriphus, where Dicty 8, the 


— 


h brother of Polydedtes king of that iſland, brought 
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Perſeus up as his own ſon. By the time he had 
arrived at manhood, the king became enamoured 
of his mother, and. would have offered her vio- 
lence, if her ſon had not prevented him. En- 
raged at this oppoſition, the king, at once to be re- 
venged and to free himſelf from him, commanded 
(him to go into Africa, and fetch the head of the 
Gorgon Meduſa, of whom the ſight alone changed 
into ſtone thoſe who looked upon her. -He obey- 
ed, and on his return delivered Andromeda, the 
daughter of a king of Phoenice, who had been ex- 
poſed to be devoured by a ſea-monſter, and mar- 
ned her. On his arrival at Seriphus, he found 
his mother and Dictys had been forced to-take re- 
fuge in a ſanctuary, to avoid the brutal .violence 
of Polydectes. He turned on him the horrid Gor- 
gon's head, changed him and his accomplices to 
ſtones, and placed Dictys on the throne. He 
then went with his mother Danae, and his wife 
Andromeda, to Argos ; when Acrifius, alarmed at 
his being {till living, and the great achievements 
he had performed, retired to Larifla, a city of Pe- 


n Wl gia. Tantalus having ſoon after cauſed ſome 
il funereal games to be celebrated in honour of his 
= deceaſed father, Perſeus repaired thither, as did 
ze ao a great number of Grecian princes, and among 


others, Acriſius; when Perſeus throwing a diſcus, 
e or coit, it unfortunately fell on the foot of Acri- 
bt us, and cauſed his death. Thus the grand- father 
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are the adventures attributed by fable to the kings 
was deceived by Jupiter, who prolonged a night 
mother of Hercules. This hero began his labour 
| honoured by torce the wite of his brother Atreus, 
who in return ſerved up to him, at an entertain- 


ment, the fleſh of his own ſon. Agamemnon, 
the moſt powerful monarch of the Greeks, com- 


Friendſhip, . diſputed, in Taurica, which ſhould die 
for the other; till the tyrant, moved by their mu- 


eſpecially, a number of oracles, to which recourk 


errors. It will, doubtleſs, be preſumed that care WW 
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was unable to avoid the deſtiny of which the 
. was fated to be the inſtrument. 
The farther we advance the more extraordinary 


of Argos. Alcmene, the wife of Amphitryon, 


Rr. 


to three times its ordinary length to render her 


- 


after a fit of frenzy, in which he murdered his 
wife Megara, and his twelve children. Thyeſtes dil. 


manded the Grecian army at the ſiege of Troy, 
He ſacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, was mur. 
dered by his wife Clytemneſtra, and avenged by 


his ſon Oreſtes, whoſe name cannot be pro- 


nounced without recalling to memory that of 
Pylades, Theſe two heroes, celebrated for their 


tual attachment, permitted both to live. 

The reigns which follow offer only events 
that were very common in thoſe times: rapes, 
treaſons, revengeful retaliations, murders, and, 


was continually had, notwithſtanding their ambi- 
guity was frequently the cauſe of the moſt fatal 
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was taken to ſecure ſuccels, and that the oracle was 
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founded on previous information and precautions. 
But it muſt be confeſſed that chance ſometimes 


favoured them; yet was ſome addreſs requiſite to 
apply this chance to the propheſy.—** You ſhall 


6 conquer,” ſaid the oracle at Delphi to the Ar- 
gives, * if you are commanded by a general who 
* has three eyes.” While they were in ſearch of 
this prodigy, they met a one-eyed man mounted 
on a mule, He and his mule had þetween them 
three eyes, and they accordingly appointed him 
to the command, and he gained the victory. The 
quarrels which wok place, and were almoſt con- 
tinual, among all theſe too neighbouring mo- 
narchs, at length diſguſted and wearied the Ar- 
gives, who aboliſhed royalty, and formed theme 
(res into a republic, 


ATHENS, 


The name of Athens recals the memory of a Attica, be- 


tween 


people who were the patrons of arts and ſcience Beotia, the 


ſtrait of Eu- 


and war, and the parents of good taſte; but we ripss, and 


mult diſmiſs theſe ideas when we propoſe to con- Sea 
fider this people in their infancy, inhabiting a ſte- 
file country, and ſo ſimple as to believe themſelves 


born of the earth on which they trod, like the lo- 


cuſts who devoured its productions. They were 
early diſtinguiſhed for good faith in commerce, 


which was the ſource of their riches. They ac- 


; red by it the means of dd great armies. N 
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were commanded by natives of Athens; ; and no 


city, not excepting Rome, ever produced ſo great 
a number of able generals. 
Cecrops built the city of Athens, deified Jupiter, 


; inſtituted marriage, and rendered it a ſacred union, 
and forbade to facrifice to the gods any living 


animal, The firſt prieſt who violated this law, 
ſtruck with horror when he had made the blow, 


| threw away the axe, and went into voluntary ba- 
- niſhment. Erichthonius being lame in his feet, 

invented carriages. We ſhall paſs over a number 
of kings to arriye at Zgeus. He had no children 
by his wives, and was the ſubject of the raillery of 


his brother Pallas, who had fifty ſons, without 
reckoning his daughters, Piqued at theſe. plea- 
ſantries, he went to conſult the oracle—the ordj- 


nary reſource—and was directed to have no inter- 
courſe with any woman, This method of procur- 


ing children appeared ſingular to Ageus; and he 


© proceeded to confult Pittheus king of Frœzen, 'who 
Was famous for his ſkill in expounding oracles : 
Ihe oracle ſpeaks of women,” ſaid this expert 


inferpreter; © but I have a daughter, who is a 


“ virgin: marry her, and you will ſaon be con- 
„ vinced of the true meaning of the aracle.” In 
fact, by this marriage, gens had the celebrated 


Nee, 
Ihe latter hero imitzted eien! in his labours: 


-like him, he cleared the country of monſters and 


robbers, and rendered a fignal ſervice to the 
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Athenians. Minos king of Crete required of 
them every year ſeven youths and ſeven maidens, 


whom he threw to be devoured' by the minotaur, 
2 monſter half a man and half a bull, the offspring 


of the laſcivious and unnatural paſſion of Paſiphaẽ, 


his daughter, Theſeus reſolved to free his coun- 
try from this ſhameful and barbarous tribute, He 
embarked for Crete to combat the minotaur, 
whoſe death would put an end to the demand. 
The monſter was ſhut up in a labyrinth, from the 
windings of which it was impoſſible to eſcape. 
Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, gave Theſeus a 
thread, by the aid of which he vanquiſhed and 


flew the moniter, and brought away with him 


Ariadne, whom he afterwards abandoned in a de- 
ſert iſland, where ſhe was found and conſoled by 


Bacchus. Zgeus, the father of Theſeus, had 
given to the pilot of the {hip in which his fon em- 


barked a black and a white ſail, with directions 
if he were ſucceſsful to hoiſt on their return the 


white ſail. Eagerneſs to reach the port, and joy 
at their ſucceſs, cauſed this injunction to be for- 
gotten ; and Ægeus, who had aſcended the heights 
towatch for the return of his ſon, ſceing the black 
ſail, threw himſelf headlong into the ſea, which 
from him received the name of the Ægean ſea. 

Theſeus, become king by the death of his fa- 
ther, laboured with earneſtneſs to regulate the go- 


ernment, that he might apply himſelf entirely to 
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militar achievements. He divided the people into 
_ - three claſſes—nobles, labourers, and artiſans ; en- 
acted laws, eſtabliſhed magiſtrates, and retained no 
part of the royal authority but the command of 
the army. | 
| Among his exploits are reckoned, beſides his 

victory over the minotaur, his killing the-bull of 
Marathon, whoſe horns and hoofs were of braſs, 
and who breathed flames from his noſtrils ; his 
defeat of the centaurs ; his deſcent into the in- 
fernal regions to carry off Proſerpine, at the re- 

queſt of his friend Pirithous. After theſe achieve- 
ments he returned to Athens; but found little 
gratitude in his countrymen for the ſervices he 
had rendered them. The republican character 
began to diſplay itſelf among them; and they were 
preparing to deliver, him up to an enemy, who 
offered them peace on that condition. Theſeus 
was thus obliged to abandon his ungrateful COUN- 
try, and died in exile. | 

Several kings ſucceeded him, and governed with 
mildneſs—a quality neceſſary to the ſovereign of a 
people ſo difficult to pleaſe, and eaſily offended. 
The laſt was named Codrus. He had ruled with 
ſo much juſtice, that, at his death, they took 
a reſolution unexampled in hiſtory, and reſolved 
to be governed no longer by kings, leſt they 
ſhould never have another ſo good and juſt. 
We — find chat they afterwards rendered them- 
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ſelves one of the moſt illufrious republic.” in the 
world, 
| Baorla, | 


The air of Baotia was thick, and had an influ. Bœotia, be- 


tween Atti- 


ence on the inhabitants, who were conſidered ag ©, Phocis, 


the ſtrait of 


not remarkable for vivacity. We are acquainted Euripus,and 
Corinth. 


with but one of their cuſtoms, which was, that 


when they had carried the bride home to her huſ- 


band, they burned the pole of the carriage in 
which ſhe had rode beiore the door, to ſignify 
that ſhe was to remain with her huſband, and re- 


turn no more to her parents. In this country 


were the paſs of Thermopylæ, and the cave of 
Trophonius, into which whoever entered laughed 
no more during life. 

Cadmus, one of their kings, introduced among Kings. 


admus. 


them the Phoenician alphabet, eſtabliſhed ſchools, 


and. taught them commerce, navigation, and the 
manufacture of braſs. He built Thebes, the walls 
of which were raiſed by the ſound of the lute of 


Amphion. 


An oracle rendered the family of Laius criminal 0cdipus. 
and wretched. It had predicted that the ſon of that 
king, and of Jocaſta his conſort, ſhould kill his fa- 
ther. Laius, to preſerve his own life, cauſed his ſon 
to be expoſed, who was brought up by ſome ſhep- 


| herds who found him. Having attained to matu- 


rity without knowing his father, he killed him by 


A kind of accident. Oedipus explained the fa- 
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15 mous enigma of the ſphinx—“ What animal is 
« that, which walks on four legs in the morning, 
* on two during the day, and on three in the 

** evening?” His anſwer was—* Man”. The 

| ' Thebans, in reward for this explanation, which 
il | was followed by the death of the ſphinx, a cruel 
monſter, half a woman and half a lion, that de. 
voured them, engaged Jocaſta, their queen, to 
marry Oedipus. From this marriage, which they 


knew not to be inceſtuous, were born Eteocles j 

and Polynices, who hated each other from their | 

_ cradles. Thebes, ſhuddering, ſaw them combat ; 
beneath her walls, fall by the words of each other, f 

and expire while plunging their murderous wea- i 

pons ſtill deeper into their breaſts. Oedipus, 

when he diſcovered the ſecret of his birth, tore out p 

his eyes, and Jocaſta killed herſelf. Wearied with 6 

theſe cataſtrophes, the Boeqtians aboliſhed royalty. k 

| ARCADIA, | f 

1 The Arcadians boaſted that they were the moſt . 
_ Argots, La- ancient people in the world, and older than the | 


conla, and 


Corinth. moon. They at firſt lived a ſavage life, ſcattered 
in the woods. Pelaſgus, one of their kings, col- þ 
lected them in ſociety, and taught them to build p 
themſelves dwellings; but their manner of living ch 
was extremely frugal, and far removed from lux- o 
ury, on which account. they were eſteemed in- I; 
vincible. The Lacedzmonians enquired of the th 
Pythia, by what means they might be ſubdued — 
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“% Though you ſhoutd be aided by Jupiter and 
« all the gods,“ replied:the, oracle, © you muſt not 
« flatter yourſelves that you could conquer a war- 
« like people, whoſe principal dainty is the fruit 
«. of the, beech.” The women accompanied the 
men to the field of battle; and the latter were 
ſometimes iadebted to them for their ſucceſs. Fond 
of war, they frequently went to ſeek it among 
the neighbouring ſtates; and let themſelves out 
to them, as mercenaries, like the modern Swils. 
When they had exchanged their rude and un- 
civilized life for the paſtoral, the Arcadians ex- 
celled in every kind of rural occupation. The 
men tilled and ſowed the ground, hived bees, 
and ſpun. wool ; while, the women: collected ho- 


ney, n milked the 2 and made thread and linen 
of flax. , All was acuity ; in this country, per- 


haps the moſt beautiful in. the world. Arcadia 
preſented the. molt pleaſing and animated ſcenes; 
fertile plains, cool vallies, bold eminences, enchant- 
ing proſpects, limpid fountains, verdant meadows, 
covered with bounding flocks: in fine, all the riches 

of Nature, and all her pleaſures. 
. Theſe. the Arcadians knew to enjoy, and cele- 


heaved in ſong. Their rural feſtivals in honour of 


Pan, the god of ſhepherds, their paſtoral ſongs, 
their artful dances, rendered them the favourites 
of the poets, who delighted in deſcribing their 
life, and manners. It was a happineſs to inhabit 
this charming country, and ſcarcely leſs a happi- 


— 
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bes bored te te Win These beo Fentimenty 
have been forcibly expreſſed by a painter, who 
| has repreſented the tomb of a young ſhepherdeſs, 
fituate in a thick grove, witli this inſcription, traced 
doubtleſs by the grief of a mother And I too 
cc have lived in Arcadia,” 

A long liſt of Arcadian kings has come down 
to us, but nothing curious or intereſting rela- 
tive to any of them, except the laſt. He was 
named Ariſtocrates. In a war between the Lace. 

dæmonians and the Meſſenians, he had the baſe. 5 
| nels to betray the latter, who were his allies, and | 
deliver them to their enemies. His ſubjects, in- 
dignant at fo black a perfidy, pur him to death, | 
dragged his dead body out of their territory, left c 
it to be devoured by wild beaſts, and cre&ed, in c 
a neighbouring grove, a column with this inſcrip- t 
tion: © The wretch who betrayed the Meſſenlans 
5 has at length met the fate he merited : it is in 


< yain that nn hopes to eſcape cnt. 0 


Tuxssaur AND Procis. 


. Thelfaly, , Theſlaly en) joyed ſimilar advantages to Arcadia, 
Rhein, die in the purity of the air, fertility, and pictureſque 


3 ſcenes. In this country was the delightful vale of 
tween Theſ- Tempe, which the poets have made the theatre 
beef Ce. of their paſtoral ſcenes. Pleaſingly ſituated be- 
FR tween the mountains Offa, Pelion, and Olym- | 

pus, it was conſidered as the garden of the Muſes. 


In the plains of Theſſaly was fought the famous 
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battle of Pharſalia. The country abounded in | 
oxen, and excellent horſes; and the Theſſalians 


_ were” in conſequence excellent horſemen. The 
dexterity with which they managed their horſes 
gave birth to the fable of the centaurs, who are 
placed in their country ; and cauſed their cavalry, 
which was eſteemed the beſt in Greece, to be in 
great requeſt. F 

This country was covered with an phat 
in the time of Deucalion ; ; by which all his ſub- 
jects were ſwallowed up, he only and his wife 
Pyrrha eſcaping. As they were greatly perplexed 
to diſcover a means promptly to reproduce the 
human race, which had been deſtroyed by the 
deluge, they were commanded by the oracle to 
_ caſt ſtones behind them. Thoſe which Deucalion 
threw became men, and thoſe caſt by Pyrrha, 


women. This method of repeopling a country, 


though extremely expeditious, was ſill leſs fo 
than that with which Jupiter gratified acus, the 


king of the Myrmidons, a people of Theſlaly. 
A dreadful peſtilence having carried off all his 


ſubjects, Jupiter, moved by his grief, created him 


others with a word. In an inſtant all the ants 


of the country were changed, according to their 
ſex, into men and women, who immediately took 
poſſeſſiom of the dwellings of the former inhabi- 
tants. Arcadia, after another deluge, was likewiſe 


repeopled by Cadmus, by a very extraordinary 


proceſs which had been pointed out to him. An 
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1 5 teeth of the dragon of Cadmus. 


8 dragon. 
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enormous dragon, produced fram ſlime and mud, 
became the arigin of generation. 


Cadmus killed 
him, and, ploughing the earth, ſowed it with his 
teeth, when immediately armed men ſprang up 
from the furrows, and began to fight with each 


other. A great number of them fell, and Cad. 


mus began to fear his labour loſt; but at length 


ſeven of them who remained made peace, and 


aſſiſted Cadmus to repeople the country. It i is 


not ſaid whence they obtained their women. 
From Pagaſt, a city and port of Theſſaly, the 
Argonauts ſet out to fetch the golden fleece, 
which was guarded by a bull, with brazen feet, 


and breathing forth flames, and by a terrible 


him on this expedition, built 'a ſhip," which he 
named Argo, Whence the name of Argonauts, 


and on board of it embarked a band of brave 
adventurers, whom he had aſſembled. When he 
arrived in Colchis, "Jaſon preſented himſelf before 
the king Fetes, in whoſe garden the treaſure was 
| kept; and ſignified to him the order he had re- 


ceived to carry it away with him. ] conſent,” 
replied Fees, but you muſt comply with cer- 
&« tain conditions. Here are ſome remaining 
You muſt 

« yoke the bull which guards the fleece, and with 
< him plough the ground, and ſow it with theſe 
ce teeth. Armed men will immediately ſpring up, 
18 which if you can vanquiſh and kill, you wilt 


' Jaſon, the nephew of Pelias who ſent 
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„only have to lull to ſleep the monſtrous 2 
« which likewiſe , gud: the 2 ark 
6 your's. gz?? 


- Theſe. pt 8 1 t * 


but love and magic extricated him from his embar- 
raſſment. Medea, the daughter of Zetes, {killed in 
enchantments, conceived a violent' paſſion for him, 
and furniſhed him with means to tame the bull; 

to deſtroy the armed men, for which it was only 
neceſſary to throw ſtones at them; and to lull 
to ſleep the dragon. He carried off the fleece, 
and Medea fled with him. Her father purſued 


herz and ſhe cut in pieces her brother Abſyr-- 


tus, whom ſhe had taken with her, and ſcat- 
tered his limbs behind her on the road. Her 
father, as ſhe had foreſeen, ſtopped to gather 


them up. and thus gave time to the * to 


eſcape. 


two old men: Eſon, the father of Jaſon, and 
Pelias, his uncle, who had uſurped the throne, and 


had only ſent his nephew to bring him the golden 
fleece in the hope that he would periſh-in the at- 


| tempt. | Jaſon requeſted Medea to renew the youth 
of his father. She cauſed the old man to be cut 
in pieces, which ſhe threw into a brazen veſſel, 


with certain potent herbs, and boiling them toge- 


ther, pronouncing at the ſame time magical words, 
Aon came out of the cauldron. vigorous; healthy, 


and with all the graces of youth renewed... The 
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daughters of Pelias, ſeeing this kind of reſur- 


rection ſolieited the ſame favour for their fa. 
ther; Medea appeared willing to grant it, and 


directed them to proceed in the ſame manner as 
ſnhe had done with Jaſon. They did not heſitate; 


but cut their father in pieces, and boiled them in 


the cauldron. The ſorcereſs, however, ſuppreſſed 


ficed their father without ſucceſs. 


either the herbs or the vivifying words, and left 
the wretched girls to lament that they had ſacri. 
Thus Medes 


z venged Jaſon, and placed him on the throne of 


Achilles. 


diſcovered. His ſex, it is at the ſame time to be 


hich His uncle had deprived! him! The expedi. 
tion of the Argonauts is ſuppoſed to have been a 
trading voyage, which produced to the Theſſalians 
great riches, aner e by _ difficult 
and dangers- 1 


Achilles was 2 EPA of. Theſſaly. The goddeſ 


Thetis, his mother, knew that if he went to the 
| fiege of Troy he would be ſlain; but that Troy 


could not be taken without him. As ſhe was cer- 


tain that the confederate Greeks would uſe every 


means to obtain him; ſhe ſent him to the court of 
Lycomedes king of Scyros, in the dreſs of a 


female. But he could not remain long concealed 
from the ſubtle Ulyfſes, who went in the diſguiſe 


of a mereliant and offered toys and jewels for ſale 


to the daughters of Lycomedes. With theſe he 
kewife ſngwed ſome arms, which Achilles no 


ſooner perceived than he choſe them, and was thus 
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maidens of the court, 
The Theſſalians and the] — Ps were i 


enemies. The former had the ſuperiority, by 
means of their cavalry; but when the Phocians 
could draw. them among their mountains, they 
were certain of victory. The predominant cha- 


nager of the Phocians appears to have been obſti- 
nacy-;; they knew not what it was to yield. On Aa 
certain, occaſion, being hard-preſſed by the Theſſa- 


lans, they ſhut up the ſtatues of their gods, their 
women and children, in a city; and gave orders 
to their ſlaves, whom they left behind them, to ſet 
fire to it if they were vanquiſhed. Their reſolu- 
tion became proverbial, by the name of Phocian 
deſpair. At another time they made head againſt 
all Greece, which had condemned them to a fine 
for having ploughed a piece of land conſecrated 
to Apollo: they were defeated ; but returned to 
the charge, 'and were again beaten. Their anta- 
goniſts, however, thought it better to leave them 
to themſelves, than hazard the effects of that de- 
ſpair. of which they were known to be capable. 


Apollo, whoſe property they ſo little reſpeCted, Delphi. 


had, however, in the midſt of them, in the city of 
Delphi, his principal temple. - This, in its origin, 
was only a deep cavern, with a narrow entrance, 
from which iſſued an exhalation remarkable for 
the extraordinary emotions it excited in the goats 
which approached it, The ſhepherds were in- 
| BB2 4 


2 was not abſolutely unknown to all hives 
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duced by eutioſity t&appfoach: it likewis [when 
they were ſuddenly ſeized wit à kind of Phrenzy, 
leaping like madmen, and foretelling futtire vents: : 
ſome'even' threw themſelves into the cavern. To 
prevent *heſe accidents in future, every perſon Was 
forbidden to approach it. After wards à tripod 
Was placed over the aperture, which did not pre. 
vent the exhalation. Its virtue became celebrated. 

Refinements were adopted in the means of receiv. 
ing the vapour that produced theſe divine effects; 

and the obſcure and ſcarcely intelligible ſentences 

uttered by the prieſteſs, when conſulted, were con- 

| filered' as oracles. Phocis contained the moun- 

tains Parnaſſus and Cithæron, the abode of the 

muſes; and was watered by the N a river 
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| 15 £4 * 59>. {12074 Canaries | 
Eorioth, The ſtate of Corinth was. my a mountain, with 


- between 


Peloponne- A citadel on its ſummit, the capital at its foot, and 


5 of and the 


a city on each of the ſides of the iſthmus, were it fro 
joined the main- land: an admirable poſition, which 
rendered Corinth the centre of the commerce of al 
© Greecd, and conſequently 'of its riches. ' The arts 
were there carried to the higheſt degree of perfec- 
tion. The moſt elegant of the orders of architec- 
TE Til retains the name of the Corinthian. 
Wich the cultivation of the arts prevailed like- 
wiſe luxury and debauchery. Courtiſans there 
ſold their Favours for an enormous ptice. De- 


— — 


— 
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molthgnes, to whom one of theſe ſhameful bar- 


gains was propoſed, replied :, © I will. not purchaſe | 


« repentance ſo dearly.” It was from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining theſe fayours, that the proverb 
985 originated It is not permitted to ery one to 
« go to Corinth.“ : 

This ſmall ſtate randenal itſelf formidable « to all 
LA by the mercenary ſoldiers which its riches 
enabled it to pay, The command of them was 
always reſerved to the citizens, and ſeveral cele- 
brated generals were produced in this ſchool. 

The ſceptre did not always continue in the ſame 
family, nor was it always ſwayed with the ſame 


authority. The firſt king of Corinth was Siſyphus, 


who was killed by Tantalus; and, after his death, 
condemned by Jupiter continually to roll up a 
ſteep hill a huge ſtone, which conſtantly eſcapes 
from him and rolls back again, when he is on the 
point of reaching the top. | 


We here find again Jaſon and Medea, fugitives 5 


from Theſſaly, whence they had been driven. 


Jaſon became enamoured of Glauce, the daughter 


of the king; and the enchantreſs, furious with 
jealouſy, killed the children ſhe had by Jaſon, ſet 
fire to the palace, and took flight in a car drawn 
by ſerpents. Bellerophon, the. ſon of a king of 
Corinth, is celebrated for two great achievements. 


He vanquiſhed the Amazons, and killed the chi- 


mæra. To enable him to perform the latter ex- 
ploit, Minerva procured him the horſe Pegaſus, 
BB3 
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| aud taught him how to manage him. ke Py 


headlong down, and died Mind. te 

© Corinth was adorned with temples, palaces, 
© porticoes, theatres, baths, fountains, tombs, and 
ſuperb edifices of various kinds. Water raiſed at 


down in marble canals, and diſtributed through 


for a long time impregnable. It is obſerved, that 
the Corinthians never made conqueſts ; 4 they ſeen 
only to have armed to hold the balance between 
their neighbours, and ' preſerve its equilibrium. 
The great "Fiches © acquired at Corinth 'by com- 
meree at length eclipſed royalty, which ended in 
an ariſtberacy under annual magiſtrates. | 
Ye I LACEDAMON., : 
Levi Abe! primitive name of the inhabitants of this 
eween Pelo- country was Laconians ; Spartans the ſecond, from 
1 Sparta their capital; and Lacedæmonians the third, 
— Fogg from « one of their firſt kings. On the coaſt were a 
— ' 1 of excellent ports, and the Eurotas, the 
principal river of Laconia, was navigable to Sparta. 
The country is mountainous, fertile in paſturage, 
but little fayourable to agriculture. The Lacedz- 
monians were a brave people, and equally able to 


make war by land and ſea. They were enemies 


and their liberty, and not leſs of the power of 
their ncighbours. 


_ tempted? to fly up to heaven, but was thrown 


a great expenſe up the mountain, was reconveyed | 


the city. The citadel was extremely ſtrong, and 


to indolence and luxury ; jealous of their honour 
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They were at firſt governed by one ſole king 3 
but family intereſts afterwards eſtabliſhed two ſove- 


reigns, who did not command, alternately, or rule 


over different parts of the kingdom, but who oc- 
cupied together the ſame. throne. This form of 
government, though ſo expoſed: to diſſenſions, 
continued under more than fifty kings; but rivalry 
and conteſt were perpetual. Every prince endea- 


youred to conciliate the favour of the people, that 


his influence and power might exceed that of his 
colleague. Anarchy was at its height when Ly- 
curgus was applied to, to reform and regulate the 
government. He dared not, or could not, aboliſh 
the double regal authority; but he eſtabliſhed a 
ſenate ſuperior to the two kings, and which held 
the balance between them. | 

We find great names among the ancient kings 
of Lacedemon. Tyndarus was the father of Caſ- 


tor and Pollux, Helena and Clytemneſtra. It is 
well known that he could not boaſt of the virtues 


of his two daughters ; the one of whom ſuffered 


herſelf to be repeatedly carried off, and the other 


murdered her huſband, in order to marry her gal- 
lat. To Tyndarus ſucceeded Caſtor and Pollux, 
celebrated for their heroic achievements ; and Me- 
nelaus, who excited the war againſt Troy. Of A- 
myclas, who reigned before theſe, little is known, 
except that he built the city of Amyclæ. In this 
city was frequently heard, during the night, a 
| noiſe 'refembling that of ſoldiers taking poſſeſſion 
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of a town. The citizens ran to arms, and hiaften. 
ed to the place, but found no enemies. Wearied 


with theſe falſe alarms, they paſſed a lau forbid. 


ding any one on ſuch occaſions to take arms, or 
prepare for defenſe, thinking it unneceſſary. But 


the Dorians, with whom they were at war, unde. 
ceived them. Perhaps they were not ignorant of 


the cauſes of theſe noiſes ; but whether they were 


or not, they took advantage of the decree, and 


ſurprized the city without defenſe. The Amy- 
clæans well deſerved ſuch a fate, for they were a 
ſuperſtitious and credulous people, attached to the 
doctrine of Pythagoras, which forbad them to kill 
any living creature; an injunction they ſo ſcrupu- 
louſſy obſerved, that they would not even kill ſer- 


pents, though they frequently ſuffered ſeverely by 


the bite of thoſe noxious reptiles. 
Sous, one of the laſt of the Lacedæmonian 


_ kings of theſe fabulous and heroic ages, finding 
himſelf ſhut up with his army in a dry and barren 


place, where they ſuffered extremely for want of 


water, propoſed to the enemy to reſtore all he had 


conquered from them, if they would let him and 


his army drink at a neighbouring ſpring. The 


condition being accepted, Sous aſſembled his ſol- 
diers, and offered to refign the crown to him who 
would abſtain from drinking; but not one was to 


be found who would comply with the terms. 
When they had all drank, the king took ſome of 


the water in the hollow of his hand, and ſprinkled 
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his face with it, but without drinking a drop. By 

the victory he thus gained over his thirſt, he con- 

tended that the contract he had made was become 
void, as his army only had drank, and not he; 
and thus kept both his booty and his conqueſts. 
The Lacedæmonians had then only one king. It 
is not known when they began to have two kings, 
which led them, in fact, to a republican form of 
government, under which they became fo cele- 
brated. 


ELIS. 


The a of Elis are ſuppoſed to hark! Eli, be- 


een the 


been deſcended from Eliſha, the ſon of Javan, and ion 8. 
grand-ſon of Japhet. It is obſerved, that they and and Achaia. 
the Arcadians boaſted that they were aborigines of 
Peloponneſus, or ſettled in that country from the 

time of the deluge, without any mixture of fo- 
reigners. They found on their coaſts a ſhell-fiſh 

from which they procured-a purple dye as beauti- 

ful as that of the Tyrians. | | 

In the plains of Olympia were celebrated the 
games which thence take their name, and were fo 
famous in Greece. They have furniſhed chro- 
nologiſts with an era, and authentic dates. The 
people of Elis and Piſa long contended for the 
Tight of celebrating theſe games, which was finally 
adjudged to the former, within whoſe territory. . 
was the town of Olympia, and the OI of the 
m_—_— Jupiter. | 
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Atol' a, 
detween 
Locris, 

: P hocis, 
Acarnania, 
and the bay 
af Corinth. 


tained, and which is ſaid to have amounted to one F 


cations, they ſerved in time' of war for aſylums, 


booty, which they took in their incurſions into 
the neighbouring ſtates. 


| cowardly as to olter to ly. 5 NS. the 
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In Elis were the tables of king Augeas, ic 


Hercules cleanſed. This was one of the labours 


impoſed on him, and not the leaſt, if we may 
judge by the number of beaſts the ſtables con- 


hundred | thouſand. The demi-god had only to | 
a 


turn the courſe of the river, which he cauſed to 


paſs through them, and which carried off all the 
filth. hrs, 


ZETOLIA. 


On the banks of Evenus, a river of Folia, 
Hercules killed the centaur Neſſus, who had offer. 
ed violence to Deianira, his miſtreſs. This coun- 
try is rugged, and full of mountains, ſome of 
which are ſo ſteep, that, without walls or fortifi- 


— 


in which the inhabitants depoſited their moſt valu- 
able effects. In them they likewiſe laid up the 


They were ſeldom at 
peace, and theſe expeditions were their principal 
wars. The inhabitants of Pleuron, one of their 
cities of greateſt note, ſhaved the fore part of the 
head to deprive their enemies of any hold in that 


part; but they ſuffered their hair to grow behind, 


that they might be caught by it if * were lo * 
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eee: AND Donis. 
The air of theſe countries is healthy and mila. 2 
They contain a number of mountains, but likewiſe Penn be-. 
ſaly. Phocis 
extenſive plains. The Dorians were. conquerors, a tolls. 


and made themſelves feared beyond cheir own 


ricinity. 1 
CHAIA. 


— 


"To conclude what is ſufficient to be known rela- Achaia, be- 


tween Si- 


tive to the fabulous, and, as they are ſtyled, heroic cyon, Elis, 
times of Greece, we ſhall obſerve that the greater . 
part of the kings that have been mentioned, and 

ſtill more of thoſe omitted, were only petty chiefs 

of tribes, and frequently the leaders of bands of 
robbers. The Imagination of the poets, and the 
attery of hiſtorians, have embelliſhed their ex- 

ploits, which on a cloſer inſpection will generally 

be found to have been only acts of violence and 
injuſtice. | N othing is recorded of the kings of 
Achaia ; we only know that the people of that 
country, wiſe amid the general phrenzy, were go- 
verned by regular aſſemblies, which afterward be- 


| came the centre of the deliberations of all Greece. 


WS 5 | Hehe, 


W thus given a flight ſketch of the ſtate of | 
the republics of Greece in the fabulous and heroic 
times, we ſhall proceed to the later and more au- 
| thentic hiſtory of the principal among them. 
We have ſeen that the Athenians, deſpairing of Archons. 
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ever having again ſo good a king as Codrus, took 
the ſingular reſolution that they would have no i 
more kings; but, from gratitude, they choſe from f 
his family their firſt magiſtrate, whom they deno. 1 
minated an archon. They fixed the duration of I 
this office, for the ſame perſon, at ten years. The | 
family of Codrus becoming extin&, they rendered t 

this magiſtracy annual; and, inſtead of one, choſe | 
nine archons, who had each a ſeparate department. 2 
They were elected by the people, but taken from tl 
among the nobility. The Athenians had then no fl 
written laws ; the magiſtrate decided according to il 
his own ideas of juſtice and injuſtice. Draco 5 ſo 
peared, and drew them up a code. ac 
W 5. He was an archon, and of illuſtrious birth. He ni 
is accuſed. E ſeverity, and even of cruelty: his tu 
laws, it has been ſaid, were written with blood. 10 
He, however, took for the baſis of them the prin- ob 
ciples already revered among the Athenians; and es 
mi 

Ti 

At 

ir 

wh 
tor 
80 


which, properly explained, would be themſelves 
fufficient :=< Honour your parents: adore the 
“ gods: hurt not living creatures.” He con- 
demned, without pity, to death all who violated 
his laws; the execution of which he entruſted to 
the Ephetæ. Even inanimate objects did not eſcape 
his ſeverity. A ſtatue having fallen on a man and 
killed him, was condemned to baniſhment, and no im 
| perſon dared to keep it. Either becauſe he et. | 
| pa, to maintain his inſixrutions with too 
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was himſelf baniſhed: He retired to Agina. The 
favour of the people of that iſland proved more 
fatal to him than the enmity. of the Athenians, 
He; expired, ſtifled, under the great quantity of 
robes, bonnets, and cloaks, which they threw on 
him as a teſtimony of their eſteem, W to 

the cuſtom of that tine. 

lt may be obſerved that at Athens there was 
almoſt always ſome civil conteſt, or foreign war; 
that the diſturbers of the people rarely ſuffered 
them to be at reſt ; but ſometimes terrified them by 

ill boding omens, and ſometimes intoxicated them, 

ſo to ſpeak, with pleaſures—with public feſtivals, 
accompanied with expiatory ſacrifices and ceremo- 
nies, a kind 1 enn rites to encliagt the mal 
tude. N 

10 The W of n could: ly be. acted on ah Solon, 
objects that were extraordinary. Solon, the great 
legiſlator, knew. this ſo well, that he. began his 
miſſion by an act that reſembled that of a madman. 
The Megarenſians. had taken Salamis from the 
Athenians; and the latter, having made ſeveral 
fruitleſs attempts to regain it, had decreed that 
whoever ſhould propoſe to make any further efforts 
for ts recovery ſhould be puniſhed with death. 
Bolon, either becauſe he was impreſſed with the 
importance of retaking this place, or wiſhing. to 
make himſelf known by an act which might greatly 
encite the public attention, ran into the market- 
ka,! in a looſe undreſs, with his night cap 
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head, and mounting the ſtool of the common 
eryer, began to recite to the people, who gathered 


round him in crowds, a poem that he had con- 
poſed, the ſubject of which was the. retaking of 
Salamis. He delivered it withs ſuch animation, 
that his audience ſoon caught his enthuſiafſm: 
the attack of Salamis was reſolved on, and Solon 


appointed to command the expedition. He ſuc- 


ceeded; and, afterwards, other victories obtained 
him the reputation of an able general. But the 
character which procured: Solon a celebrity which 
the lapſe of ſo many ages has not been able to 


diminiſn, is that of legiſlator of Athens. 


That city, continually a prey to diſſenſions, was 


then diſtracted with the moſt dangerous of all, the 
inſurrection of the poor againſt the rich. The 


latter lent their money at exorbitant intereſt, of 
which they rigourouſly required payment, ſo that 
their debtors, who were inſolvent, were obliged to 


ſell themſelves to their creditors, or were ſeized 
and ſold by them, and tranſported out of their 


country. Reduced to deſpair by this rigid treaty 


ment, the debtors declared that they would reform 


the government, deliver thoſe who had been made 


ſlaves by their creditors, and make a new diviſion 
of the lands. They ſought a _ and turned 


Hep eyes oh Solon. 
His mildnefs and ee een kim 


_ equally the eſteem and love of both parties. An 
expreſſion which he frequently repeated, and which 
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each party conſidered as favourable to its preten- 
fions, gained him their confidence: *;Equality,??; 
flick he, occaſions no conteſt. He means the 
equality of power, faid the rich it muſt be the 
equality of property, exclaimed the poor. Thus, 


ens | he Was rich; the poor, becauſe he 
ns juſt. n 26 0 0 2345 
.0:Several/ Wes this friends adviſed. him to nol * 
the opportunity, to place himſelf on the thrones 
It is my glory,“ ſaid he afterwards, to ſome of 
tem, that Ihave not ſullied my fame with, the 
<:name of tyrant. It depended only on me to 
«-pive à mortal blow to the Athenians; yet I have 
not done it. I have therefore no cauſe toi bluſh 
at a conduct which few perſons would have 
held in my place,” He contented; himſelf with 
the dignity of archon, which was Oy be- 
ſtowed on him without election. 

is firſt care was to allay the eee chaw 
aiding, by granting to the power ſome relief which 


was not burthenſome to the rich. It is ſuppoſed 


that he effected this by an operation of finance, 
which he called a diſcharge. For this, two things 
were; ſufſcient : to lower the intereſt of money, 
and to raiſe its value. By the diminution of the 
intereſt, the poor man found that he owed leſs ; 


aud by the raiſing of the value of money, it was 
more eaſy for him to pay by the produce of his la- 


with one conſent; they all choſe him to determine 
their diſputes, and regulate their intereſts: the 
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bour; while the rich, at the ſame time, experienced 5 
no very conſiderable change in their fortune. U 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that this expedient, though a 
it might ſuffice for the moment, would put an end A 
to all the diſcontents and claims of the common h 
people, who had always been very eager for an f 
equal diviſion of the lands. Solon was obliged to v6 
compromiſe with them. He decreed the abolition 
of all debts, on condition that the lands ſhould re.. P. 
main to the proprietors. Three of his friends, to th 
whom he had communicated his project before he 1 
propoſed it to the aſſembly of the people, trea 
cherouſſy availed themſelves of the "+ ny 
dy borrowing large ſums of money, and buying 
land with it. It was at firſt ſuſpected that Solon 
ſhared with them their profits, and he was expoſed 
to no little danger. But his character was ſoon 
cleared from this imputation, and his integrity 
and good faith were the more admired when it 
was known that he had loſt conſiderable ſums 
that he had out at intereſt, and which he might 
have called in, and that he was almoſt ruined by 
his own law, {I was lately your favourite,” 
ſaid he, on this occaſion, to: the people; but 
. due be view me with a diſtruſtful and an an- 
gry eye. Do I deſerve this reward for my ſer- 
« vices?” The Athenians acknowledged their 
fault, and inftituted a ſolemn facrifice to perpetu- 
ate the memory of their acquieſcence in the mea- 


ſure recommended * Solon. They, at the ſame 
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time, conferred on him the office of legiſlator, and 


authorized him to make laws, and alter and modify 
as he ſhould judge e thoſe: W ww 
bſhed.. 

The laws of ola: P's reſpect to he; go- 
vernment of the ſtate, are ſhort and clear. The 


ſovereign power belonged to the whole peo- 


ple; the execution of the laws was. confided to 


the principal perſons. The people were divided 
into four claſſes; the three firſt of which were 


compoſed of perſons poſſeſſing property, accord- 


ing to their different proportions: of it; and the 
fourth of thoſe: who poſſeſſed none. The: latter 


could hold no offices, but they might vote in 
the aſſembly of the people. Solon purpoſely 
left ſome obſcurity in his laws, that the neceſ- 
ſity of occafionally conſulting the people might 
give to the loweſt claſs an influence ſufficient to 


content them. The council of the areopagus, 


conſiſting of a hundred members, all of whom 
had exerciſed public functions, was appointed to 
watch over the conſtitution; and a council of four 
hundred members, ſele&ed from each claſs, to 
examine every propoſal before it was laid before 


the people, and determine whether it ought to be 
preſented, Thus Solon reſtrained the ambition of 


the rich by the areopagus, and the exceflive licen-. 


tiouſneſs of the people by the council. Solon ex- 


ulted in having eſtabliſhed the government on ſo. 
ſolid & baſis: «] have, ” ſaid he, * given ſufficient 
vor. * | ce 
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& 3 to the common people. I have nei. 
Ether granted too much, nor taken away the 
rights of any perſon. by my laws, I have re. 
4 ſtrained within juſt bounds thoſe who ſurpaſſed 
< others in power or riches; and have thus pre. 
ſerved to every one what appertained to him, 
and done no ker to the ee or the 
lower claſſes.” 1 

Solon likewiſe eat] a: Fa which: 8 to 

be conſidered as the palladium of his political edi. 

fice. At firſt view it may appear extravagant; 
but in reality it evinces great political ſagacity. 
It was conceived in the following words: 
& Should the people, actuated by a ſpirit of fac· 
« tion, divide into two parties, and take up arms 
* againſt each other; whoever ſhall refuſe to en · 
„gage on one ſide or the other, but endeavour 


= | b to retire, and withdraw himſelf from the cala. 


e mities of his country, ſhall be condemned to 

= _* perpetual baniſhment, and all his property ſhall 

| „ be confiſcated.” The experience of all age 
F. | has juſtified the policy of this law. Thoſe who in 
| a moment of commotion; through fear or indit. 
| ES ference, have abſtained from declaring their opi. 
| nion, and obeyed without reſiſtance the impulse 
given them, have ever repented, but too late, of 

4 their indolence, when they have ſeen the govern- 
ment overturned, and the conquering party d devote 


| 3 -# Ys likewiſe to proſcription and death. 


— n IM he we" form of the 


we 2 
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republic, Solon gave the Athenians a body of 
laws. They were held in ſuch high eſtimation, 
that the Romans ſent ambaſſadors to tranſcribe 
them, for the uſe of their republic. From the 


Romans they paſſed to other nations, and have 


become, as it were, the code of the world. We 
ſhall give an abſtract of ſuch of them as are beſt 
adapted to make us acquainted with ther manners s of 
the Athenians, , | 1 | 

The neareſt relation of an heireſs might demand 
her in marriage; and ſhe had the ſame right with 


| reſpect to him. On his refuſal, which ſubjeQed ; 


him to a fine, applied as her dowry, ſhe might 
have recourſe to the next of kin to him; and he 
who ſhould take her was obliged to treat her as 
a”huſband at leaſt thrice in every month. The 
legiſlator apparently apprehended that he who 
ſhould take her merely in compliance with the 
law, might think himſelf entitled to diſpenſe with 
every other obligation. A bride who was not an 
heireſs was allowed to bring her huſband only 
three gowns, and ſome houſehold furniture of 
little value. This was to prevent marriage from 
degenerating into a mercenary traffic. The bride 
and bridegroom were ſhut up in a room, and 
there ate a quince, which fruit rendered the 
breath ſweet, and alſo implied that their dif- 
courſe ought to be pleaſant to each other. So- 
lon likewiſe made regulations to reſtrain ex. 
CC2 
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penſive funerals, which had been carried to ſuch an 
extravagant height as to become ruinous. Women 


were not to follow the deceaſed to the grave un. 


leſs they were ſixty years of age; nor to tear 


their faces except for thoſe who were near of 


kin. , He permitted eſtates and effects to be be. 
queathed by will; but adopted perſons might not 


diſpoſe of property appertaining to the family into 


which they had been incorporated. 


He ſeyerely forbad all perſonal abuſe, in the 
Co_ «the courts of juſtice, or. the theatres; 
during the performance of the ſpectacles, or ſports, 
leſt the reverence due to the laws and the public 
joy ſhould be diminiſhed, Women were not to 
travel by night without a torch. A ſon was not 


obliged to maintain his father, if he had not taken 


care that he ſhould be taught ſome trade. The 
areopagus was to enquire into the means by which 
every one ſubſiſted. Any perfon might proſecute 
another for the crime of idleneſs ; and he who 


Was thrice. convicted of it was declared infamous, 


The huſband who ſurprized his wife in adultery 
might kill the adulterer; and the woman thus 


detected was deprived , of the pleaſure of wearing 


any kind of ornaments ; if ſhe put them on, any 
perſon might tear them off, and beat her beſides. 


He who proſtituted girls, even his own. daughter, 
was only liable to a fine ; but this was not exacted 


if the father had firſt found her with a gallant. 
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The tendency of theſe laws was likewiſe to pre- 
yent, as well as to puniſh, their violation. The 
prodigal who by his extravagance had put it out 
of his power to relieve his parents, was diſqualified 
for any public employment: for how ſhould he 

| who was not, able to conduct his own affairs be 
capable of directing thoſe of the ſtate? Thoſe 
who frequented infamous women were not al- 
lowed to addreſs the people in the public aſſem- 
blies; for what claim could an immodeſt man 
have to the confidence of the people? Demoſthenes 
ſtrongly inſiſted that this law ſhould be put in force 
againſt an orator whoſe eloquence he feared. | 
3 A guardian could not marry the mother of his 
ward. An engraver might not keep an impreſſion 
of the ſeals he ſold, that he might not counterfeit 
them. He who committed theft in the day-time, 
was delivered up to juſtice; in the night he might 
be killed on the ſpot, or in the purſuit. A rob- 
dery committed in the Lyceum, the Academy, or 
in the havens, where the effects were conſidered 
as confided to the public faith, was puniſhed with 
death. An archon, who was the chief magiſtrate, 
if ſeen drunk in public was puniſhed with death ; 
for of what value could life be to him who was 
become an object of general contempt? A man 
who continued to live with his wife after ſhe had 
been ſurprized in adultery was declared infamous. 
He who had refuſed to march againſt the enemy, 
had fled from the army, or ſhewed any evident ſigns 
cc3 
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of cowardice, was not allowed to wear any crown 
or wreath, nor admitted into any ſolemn aſſembly. 
- He enacted but few laws relative to religion ; and 
none againſt parricide : © I cannot even ſuppoſe,” 
|  faid he, © that anyAthenian can ever be guilty of a | 
crime ſo horrid. ? 


Such is the ſummary of the lw of Solon, 


They ſhew great diſcernment, and a profound 
knowledge of mankind. Vet when he was aſked 


What he himſelf thought of them, he replied : & 


Athens. 


do not pretend that I have given the Athenians 
the beſt-laws poſlible; but I have given them the 
4 beſt they were capable of receiving.“ 


There have been few cities that have preſerved 
monuments of their ancient ſplendor in ſo en- 
tire a ſtate as they are found at Athens. It mult 
be highly grateful to the traveller, while he walks 
among theſe auguſt remains, to ſay : This temple 
of beautiful marble, built with ſuch conſummate 


art, was erected by Pericles, and dedicated to 


Minerva., That other near it, in equally good 


preſervation, is that of Neptune. He ſeems {till 
to ſee. the Athenian youths haſtening to that of 
Theſeus, to perform their exerciſes ; and ſlaves 


ſeeking in it an aſylum from the cruelty of their 


maſters. While admiring. the pantheon, he muſi 


indeed regret the two horſes, the work of Praxi- 
teles, which adorned its entrance. Under theſe 


porticoes, the ruins of Which ſtill inſpire us with 


, reverence, the ſtoics, the academics, the peri- 
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patetics, liſtened to the leſſons of Ariſtotle, Zeno, 


Socrates, and Plato. Here Demoſthenes detected 


| and confounded the projects of Philip againſt liber- 
ty; there Alcibiades related his victories; and 


there aſſembled the areopagus, to whoſe authority 


and deciſion they were all ſubject. 
The great number of Athenians employed in 


the adminiſtration, and: the police, cannot but ex- 


cite our ſurprize. They were all payed from the 
public treaſury, but not ſo profuſely as to ſuper- 


ſede the neceſſity of other means of ſubſiſtence z 
ſo that we have {till to enquire what was the ſource 
of the wealth of the three firſt claſſes. It could not 
be agriculture ; for the ſoil of Attica was ungrate- 
ful, and could at moſt only ſupply neceſſaries, 
and not riches, unleſs they received them from 
the conquered countries in their vicinity, as the 
Venetians derive theirs from the Terra Firma. 
Their riches muſt therefore have been principally 
derived from contributions and plunder ; fo that we 
ought not to be ſurprized that they were always 
at war. Solon did not touch on this ſubject in his 
laws: we do not find one which has a relation to 
the juſtice due to foreign ſtates, or preſcribing the 


motives that may authorize the commencement 


or continuance of war. 


When he returned from his travels he 8 


che edifice which he had taken ſo much pains to 


erect already tottering, and ready to fall. The 


old factions were renewed : they all paid their 
| 0 4 
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court to him; affected to ſhew him the greateſt, 
reſpect; conjuring him to reſume his authority, 
and reſtore tranquillity to the city. But he re- 
fuſed: this commiſſion, alleging his great age. 


Ile had, however, an interview with the chiefs of 


Piſiſtratus, 


2439. 


funk into melancholy he furniſhed with the means 
of procuring a ſubſiſtence, but not of living in 


the different parties, and conjured them, in the 


moſt pathetic terms, not to give a mortal blow 
to their common mother; but to ſacrifice their 
individual intereſts to the public advantage. 

1 Of all theſe leaders Piſiſtratus appeared to be 
the moſt affected by the diſcourſe of Solon. They 
were relations and intimate friends, and had ſeve- 
ral traits of conformity in their characters. Piſiſ- 


tratus was extremely courteous, affable, and gene- 


rous. When he went abroad he had always with 
him two or three ſlaves, and if he met with any 
poor perſons relieved their wants before they could 
even; ſolicit his aid. Thoſe who from poverty were 


idlenefs. | He had all the qualities ſuitable to a 


wan of high rank. His garden and orchards were 


always open, and any perſon might walk in them 


and gather the fruit. He was a zealous defender 


of equality among the citizens, declared againſt 
every kind of innovation, and diſplayed. the great- 
eſt mildneſs and moderation in his conduct. So- 
lon perceived the object of all his artifices, but was 


unvilling te come to a rupture with him, hoping 


be might be able to: reclaim him.“ Where it 
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4 not for your ambition,” he PO ſometimes 


ſay to him, you would be one of the beſt citi- 


zens of Athens.” When Solon ſaw that his diſ- 
courſe made no impreſſion on Piſiſtratus, he warn- 


ed all his friends to be on their guard againſt him, 


and to endeavour to prevent his good qualities from 


becoming fatal to his country. 

At this time appeared Theſpis, who is unf 
| Fr the inventor of tragedy. The Athenians crowd- 
ed to his exhibitions : the theatre is always uſeful 
to factions. Solon went with the reſt, and, as 
they were coming out, ſaid to Theſpis. Are 
« you not aſhamed to tell publicly ſo many lies ?” 
« What harm can they do?“ replied Theſpis ; 
all know they are merely poetical fictions, and 
« that we are only in jeſt.” © Yes,” replied 
Solon, but it once we permit ourſelves theſe 
lies in jeſt, we ſhall ſoon find that they will 


make their way into our moſt ſerious affairs.” 


What Solon had foreſeen with reſpect to Piſiſ- 


tratus ſoon after came to paſs. That ſubtle po- 
litician perceiving how well he had ſucceeded in 
his endeavours to gain the attachment of the peo- 
ple, reſolved to take advantage of it to poſleſs 
himfelf of the ſovereign power. He one day came 
precipitately- into the place where the people were 
aſſembled, as if he were purſued, and ſhewed them 
ſome flight wounds that he ſaid he had received, 
but which he had made himſelf, Ie requeſted 
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ſaid he, „ which drowns my voice.” He there- 


neighbouring temple ; and when they were there, 
his guards carried them off, and he cauſed himſelf 


likewiſe, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed him, at which Piſiſ- 
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that a guard. might be allowed him. Solon op- 
poſed him, and ſaid every thing he could to open 
the eyes of the Athenians to the conſequences of 
granting this requeſt. Piſiſtratus ſpoke in reply, 
and his ſpeech was received with great applauſe, 
Solon contented himſelf with ſaying : His words 
are certainly very ſmooth and ſpecious.“ The 
people grew warm. The rich, who ſaw clearly 
what turn the affair would 220 faid noting, and 
Solon retired. TO 

As ſoon as Solon had left FR aMembly s a ohars | 


of four hundred men was granted to Piſiſtratus, 


and he ſoon employed them to ſeize on the ſove- 


reign power. To effect this he employed the fol. 


lowing ſtratagem. He appointed an aſſembly, and 
Invited the' people to come. to it armed. When 
the aſſembly met, he began to harangue in a low 
voice. The people complained that they could 
not hear him. It is the clang of 3 Jong arms,” 


fore requeſted them to depoſit their arms in 4 


to be declared ſovereign. Solon, on this occaſion, 


tratus expreſſed great ſurprize. What has in- &« 
185 ſpired you with ſo much courage!“ ſaid he to E 


| Solan, | 60 My old age, replied the philoſopher. « 


In . reſpects, Solon and Piſiſtratus behaved 
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towards each other with the greateſt civility and 
reſpect. The latter, indeed, left Athens, but Pi- 
ſiſtratus made every effort, though without ef- 
fect, to induce him to return. He endeavoured 
to juſtify his conduct to the man he eſteemed, 
and repreſented to him that, far from aboliſhing, 
or diſregarding his laws, he was particularly care- 
ful to maintain them. He entreated him, in the 
moſt friendly and affectionate manner, to return 
and end his days in his country. Return,“ 
ſaid he, Solon ſhall never ſuffer any injury from 
& Piſiſtratus : this declaration I need not confirm 
with an oath. My moſt inveterate enemies 
« cannot diſtruſt me in this. If you will con- 
* ſent to be among the number of my friends, 
vou ſhall be the firſt. Live at Athens as you 
may think proper; but let not me be the cauſe 
of depriving our country of you.” The an- 
wer of Solon is not leſs remarkable. The word 
tyrant, which is found in it, muſt not be thought 
| harſh and offenſive ; for it was the name then 
generally given to kings, and not uſed in an in- 
ſulting or reproachful ſenſe. <4 I am fully per- 


*'ſuaded,” faid he, © that you will do me no 


injury. Before you was a tyrant I was your 
friend; and now I am no more your enemy 
than every other Athenian who difapproves of 
by your tyranny. Let the people decide which is 
the beſt government, your's, or the democracy 
„that I had eſtabliſhed. As for me, I declare 
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e you to be the beſt of tyrants.” He afterwards 

.excules himſelf from returning, becauſe his re. 
turn would ſeem to ſhew that he approved what 
had been done. In fact, he died in the exile he 


had choſen, and Athens erected ſtatues to his 
memory. Letters that paſſed between Solon and 
Piſiſtratus have come down to us unmutilated ; 
and it were to be wiſhed that the reciprocal polite- 
neſs and reſpeQ obſervable in them might be imi- 
tated by thoſe who in times of diſturbances think 
differently, eſpecially the leaders of parties: but 
they poſſeſſed probitys: and an eſteem for each 
other. ? 


Piſiſtratus, who had FRY the ane to ren- 


Aer himſelf their maſter, was deſerted by them 
when a more powerful faction aroſe. The Athe- 


nians even ſuffered him to be driven out, and his 


property confiſcated. No perſon, indeed, would 
purchaſe any part of it, through fear he ſhould re- 


turn; and the caution afterwards appeared to 


be prudent ; for Piſiſtratus, - having united him- 
ſelf by marriage to the party that had expelled 
him, faw himſelf again in a condition to recover 
the ſovereign power. This was not very difficult, 
ſince having no longer any enemies among the 
great, he had only the credulity of the common 
people to impoſe upon. His emiſſaries reported 
through the city, that Minerva herſelf would bring 
back Piſiſtratus to the citadel; and the next day 
-oppeared, in a triumphal car, a woman of extra- 
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ordinary. ſtature, and very beautiful. She was 
adorned with all the attributes of -Minerva, and 
thus paſſed through the city, with Piſiſtratus by 
her ſide The people worſhipped, and did not everi 
think of doubting. Had they made the leaſt en- 
quiry, they would have found that the pretended 
goddeſs was a girl without birth or fortune, who 
had been inſtructed to act this part, and who, for 
performing it ſo well, was after wards married to 
Hipparchus, the ſon of him ſhe had thus reſtored to 
power. 

> The - nd. of Piſiſtratus was not of long 
duration. A faction forced him ence more to 
leave the city and abandon the ſovereign power. 
He had twice obtained it like a fox: the third time 
he ſeized it as a lion. His friends ſupplied him 
with troops; and a party in his intereſt, within 
the city, ſeconded his efforts. He ſurprized the 
Athenians, who were very negligent in their de- 
fenſe, and without much effuſion of blood re- 
entered the city, firſt declaring an amneſty. He 
then mingled rigour with his former mildneſs. 
gome of the moſt obſtinate democrats were ba- 

| Niſhed. As he knew by experience that factions 
are engendered and nouriſhed by idleneſs, con- 
tinual intercourſe, and frequent meetings; he en- 
deavoured to give employment to the Athenians, 
aud ſent as many of them as he could from the 
eity into the country. By theſe and other means 
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at once mild and beneficial he n himſelf a 


n reign. 4 
The Arbenians 1 as a tax he tenth part of 


their rents: But though the money raiſed by this 
tax was applied ſolely to the ſervice of the ſtate, 


it rendered Piſiſtratus, who had impoſed it, odi. 
ous. One day, while walking in the country, he 
chanced to ſee an old man creeping among the 
rocks, and gathering ſomething. Piſiſtratus aſked 
him what he was doing in that ſtrange place, and 


what were the fruits of his labcur. Troubles,” 


replied. the old man, and theſe few plants of 
« wild ſags; and of theſe too Piſiſtratus muſt 
<* have the tenth.“ The next day he ſent for the 
old man, and exempted him from any tax for the 


remainder of his life, Geib 8 25 


He once found himſelf conſiderably . 
by ſome young men who had been drinking at 
a feaſt, and meeting his wife in the ſtreets had 
inſulted her groſsly. They came, the next day, 


to throw themſelves at the feet of Piſiſtratus, and 
entreat his pardon. To have admitted their guilt, 


and not to have puniſhed them, would have ſet a 
dangerous example. He therefore heard them 
very graciouſly, and, when they had ended, faid 
to them: © I would adviſe you, gentlemen, to be- 
ee have more modeſtly. for the future; but as for 
* my wife ſhe was not abroad yeſterday. If he 
Was villing to. plligte: the faults of others, he 
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could likewiſe with great addreſs prevail on others 
to excuſe his own. He had once given offenſe 
to ſome: of the principal citizens of Athens, who 
had retired to the caſtle of Phylæ highly irritated. 


The, next day he went thither to them, taking 
with him a large cloak-bag. © What is to be 


“ done with this bag?“ ſaid they, I am deter- 
« mined,” ſaid he, either to take you back 
« with me to Athens, or to ſtay. here with you; 
if you are reſolved to ſtay, there is my bag- 
“gage. They returned with him. 

He left his power to his two ſons, Hippias = 
Hipparchus. It is not known whether they poſ- 
ſeſſed it conjointly. The oppoſite party conſpired, 
their death. Hipparchus only was killed. He 
was a man of a mild diſpoſition, and inherited all 
the virtues of his father. Hippias, who till then 
had diſplayed the ſame good qualities, enraged at 
the death of his brother, became ferocious and 
cruel. He cauſed Ariſtogiton, one of his prin- 
cipal conſpirators, to be put to the torture. The 
wretched ſufferer, when queſtioned with reſpect 
to his accomplices, named a number of the friends 


and partiſans of Hippias, who were put to death 5 


without farther examination. He then named 
more; and when Hippias aſked him if there were 
not ſtill ſome others, he replied, with a ſmile, 
4 know of none, now, but yourſelf, who de- 
* ſerve to ſuffer death.” On the ſame occaſion, 


, 
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# courtiſan, named Lena, fearing that ſhe ſhould 


be overcome by the violence of the tortures, and 


impeach her lover, bit off her 2 mag and _—_ it 


| into the face of Hippias. 


_ "Theſe cruelties ſo incenſed the Athenians againſt 
kim, that they drove him out, and ſwore eternal 


Hatred to him and his family. Hippias, on his 
part, made every effort to raiſe up enemies againſt 
them. The ſeeds of rivalry between Athens and 
Lacedæmon had already been ſown, and this 
Tivalry Hippias inflamed into animofity. The La- 


cedæmonians afferted that the people of Athens 


ought not to reſtore the democracy, becauſe ſuch 


z government, being tumultuous and mutable, 


could not be confided in by their allies, who, while 


it continued, would be unable to enter into any 
treaty with Athens. The Athenians were greatly 
offended that the Lacedzmonians ſhould pretend 


td preſcribe them laws; and a furious war com- 
menced between chem. Several bloody battles 


were fought, in which Hippias eſpecially diſtin- 


_ * guiſhed himſelf. He even went to Perſia to ſeek 

for enemies to attack his former ſubjects. He con- 
ſidered ſucceſs as the more certain, becauſe by his 
_ machinations he had engaged the Athenians in 
war with almoſt all their neighbours ; and thoſe 
ſtates which had not declared themſelves their ene- 


mies remained at leaſt cool and indifferent, ſo that 


the Athenians were reduced to almoſt ſolely their 
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own force, when their exiled ſovereign brought [i 
againſt them the Perſians in the plains of Mara- = | 
thons _ Ti 

Their little army, which did-not conſiſt of more Battle of 
than ten thouſand men, was commanded by Mil. 
tiades, aſſiſted by Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, three 
men truly eſtimable for their great qualities, and 
the ſervices they rendered to the republic, though 
for them they afterwards all three received but ill 
rewards. . The generals debated the queſtion, whe- - 

ther they ſhould attack the Perfians, or wait their 
attack. Miltiades was for an attack, and his ad- 

vice prevailed. Ariſtides had the command on 

that day, but he . generouſly . reſigned it to Mil- 
tiades; and reſerved to himſelf and Themiſtocles 
. n honour of ſetting an example to the reſt. if 
The bravery of the Athenians, who, though ſo = 
few in number, dared to attack ſo formidable an 1 
army, aſtoniſhed and intimidated the Perſians; and 
the ſtern countenances of the Greeks, their diſ- =! 
cipline and firmneſs, decided the victory. The re- | f | 
markable action of Cynegyrus, a an Athenian, in ; k 
this battle, is recorded by hiſtorians. When the 1 
Perſians began to fly, he perceived one of their ot 

ſhips, with a number of fugitives on board, en- 1 

deavouring to leave the ſhore. Cynegyrus laid 1 

hold of it with his right hand, which was cut oft " 

vith an ax; he then ſeized it with his left, which 1 

was likewiſe cut off; when he fell, and died of his I 

wounds. Some authors ſay, that when he had [| 
VOL, I. D D 
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loſt both his hands, he caught hold-of the veſſel 
with his teeth, and that his head was cut off. 


The Perſians embarked precipitately, intend. 


ing to fail directly to Athens, and ſurprize the 
city, while the army, which contained its whole 
force, was abſent ; but Miltiades, who perceived 


their defign, arrived by forced marches in time 
to ſave it. Triumphal arches were erected on the 


| field of battle, in honour of the victors. The 


Athenians, the allies, and even the ſlaves, who had 


made the country of their maſters their own, and 


ſacrificed their lives in its defenſe, had each their 
diſtinct monument. This victory was repreſented 
on the walls of the porticoes of Athens, and the 


reward of Miltiades Was, that bis name was there 
inſcribed. 


He took advantage of che moment of . 


eee which his victory had procured him, to 
aſk the command of a fleet, with which he pro- 


poſed to ſail on a ſecret expedition. The enter. 
prize, he ſaid, would be productive of great riches, 
but he did not mention how far it would be juſt, 
His requeſt being granted, he proceeded to the iſle 
of Paros. The Parians, however, defended them. 
ſelves bravely ; he was dangerouſly wounded, and 
obliged to return, home With his ſhattered ſhips. 


He was immediately profecuted for having abuſed 


the confidence of the republic, and engaged it in 
an expedition at once diſhonourable and ruinous; 


N We the Athenian * were ir to blame 


a 
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| for not having firſt examined the nature of the 
plan. To this imputation it was added, that he 
had ſacrificed the intereſts of the republic to his 


own private quarrel ; and only attacked the Pari- 
ans in revenge for an injury which he pretended 
to have received from them. So incenſed was the 
multitude againſt him that they would not allow 


bim to put off his trial till his wounds were healed. 
An advocate was aſſigned him, and the cauſe was 


tried with great ſolemnity before the people, who 
adjudged that Miltiades did not deſerve death, but 


condemned him to pay a fine equivalent to the ex- 


penſe of fitting out the armament. He was unable 
to pay this ſum, and was thrown into priſon, where 


he languiſhed till he died. 


The people, contented with being permittec to Arifices 
Themiſto- 


exerciſe ſome acts of ſovereignty, never perceived cle. 


that they were ne mere puppet of the great, and 
made the tool of their paſſions. There were al- 
ways too factions in the city; the one in favour 
of an ariſtocratic; and the other of a democratic 


government. The former was ſupported by the 


integrity of Ariſtides, and.the latter by the abilities 
of Themiſtocles. 

- Theſe two men had been brought up together, 
and from their earlieſt years an emulation had 
prevailed between them which had produced a 
perpetual oppoſition in their ſentiments. "his 
diſpoſition to thwart each other increaſed as they 
advanced in life. If one made a propoſition, the 
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other was always ready to oppoſe it; and this 


ſpirit of contradiction they eſpecially diſplayed in 


public affairs. As they both really loved their 
country, they could not but feel the danger of 
ſuch conduct; and one day, Ariſtides, as he left 


the aſſembly of the people, could not refrain from 
ſaying: The Athenians can never be perfectly 
« ſafe till they have thrown Themiſtocles and me 
<« into the barathrum.”” This was the dungeon into 


which criminals were put when condemned to 


death. 


Ariſtides v Was of a firm character, inflexible 


whenever juſtice was in queſtion, and in that caſe 


regarding neither kindred nor friendſhip; inca- 
pable of yielding either to flattery or intereſt, 
which acquired him the ſurname of the Ju. 
Themiſtocles, on the contrary, was governed by 


his ſituation and connections, Heaven forbid,” 
he would ſay, © that I ſhould preſide on a tribu- 
nal, and my relations and friends find no more 


„ favour than ſtrangers.” He was naturally im. 
petuous, ſubtle, bold, and capable of having re- 
courſe to every kind of means to obtain his pur- 
| Poſe.  Ariſtides, on the contrary, could only em- 


ploy ſuch as were conſiſtent with truth and integrity. 


He was of one of the firſt families of Athens, with- 
out any mixture of foreign blood, and was a great 
"admirer of the laws of Lycurgus, the ſeverity of 


which accorded with his character; and from his 


attachment to the principles of that — be- 
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came a great partiſan of the ariſtocracy, The- 


miſtocles took the oppoſite ſide, and declared 1 


the people, to which claſs he was allied by his 
mother, who was not of a very Ares Hay 


birth. 
In the interval of watiquillity which the Athe- ogra | 


nians enjoyed after the battle of Marathon, the 
Uſputes relative to the government recommenced. 
Themiſtocles found himſelf conſtantly oppoſed by 
Ariſtides, and ſtopped at every ſtep in his proje& 


of ruling by the influence of the people. The 


oſtraciſm afforded him the means of e __ 
ſelf from this incommodious rival. 

The oftraciſm baniſhed for ten years all thoſe 
who poſſeſſed qualities ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed to 
endanger the public liberty. It was, therefore, 


the puniſhment of merit, invented, af the people 
believed, to diminiſh the too great power of ſome 


individuals, but in fact, a ſure and certain means, 
in the hands of an artful leader of a faction, to re- 


move a wiſe and reſolute man who might prove an 


obſtaele to his pernicious deſigns. 


The method in which baniſhment was decreed 


by the oftraciſm Was as follows. Each citizen 
wrote on a ſhell the name of the perſon he pro- 
poſed ſhould be baniſhed. Theſe ſhells were num- 
bered, and if there were leſs than fix thouſand 


the oftraciſm did not take place; but if the number 


was greater, the perſon condemned by the majority 
of votes muſt leave the country for ten years, with 
3 
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| permiſſion, however, to dilpofe of his property as 
he pleaſed. | 

I bemiſtocles ſucceeded i in * deſion, by circu- 
lating inſinuations that Ariſtides, by affecting to 
be called zie Juſt, and procuring himſelf to be 
choſen arbiter in the greater part of differences, 

was inſenſibly aſſuming a kind of regal power, 
though without guards, or any of the oſtentation 
of ſovereignty: < Far, * ſaid his emiſſaries, what 
IT... is it that conſtitutes the tyrant, but the pre- 
| . 40 ſeribing of laws?“ The minds of the populace 
—_— being thus prepared by theſe ſophiſms, the people 
of the city, and great multitudes from the coun- 
try, at a time. when it was leaſt expected, on a 

ſudden. poured into the forum, and demanded the 
oſtraciſm; 3 which, could Not be refuſed. them. A 
| | countryman from one of the boroughs of Attica, 
| who was. unable to write, brought his ſhell to 
| Ariſtides, and requeſted | bim to write; for him the 
= riame of Ariſtides on it—* Why, what harm has 
3 «> Ariſtides ever done you, my friend? No 
. harm at all,“ replied the countryman; 11 
7 ſhould not even know him if I were to fee him; 
60 but J cannot bear to hear him continually called 
4 _ the Juſt, „ . Ariſtides ſmiled, and taking the 
= | ſhell, wrote his name on it. When the magi⸗ 
| ſtrates. ſignified to him that the oſtraciſm had 
allen upon him, he retired modeſtly from the 
Hann. and lifting his eyes to heaven, ſaid: “ 
6e pray the gods that the Athenians 1 never 
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e ſee the day which fhall force them to remem- 
«e her Ariſtides.“ It is to be remarked, that the 
oſtraciſm was laid aſide at Athens, in confequence 
of a man of baſe character having been baniſhed by 
it. It was then conſidered as polluted and 2 
noured, and no longer uſed. £ 

Four years paſſed before the kind of propheſy 
uttered by Ariſtides was accompliſhed. The Per- 
fians prepared a formidable invaſion in Greece. 
The principal obje& of their attack was Athens. 
| Themiſtocles, who had there rendered himſelf 
maſter, yet was ſtill obliged to manage and pay 
his court to the people, confulted the oracle ; 
though he had probably already determined what 
meaſures he would take, The oracle anſwered 
that Athens could only be ſaved by wooden walls. 
This Themiſtocles explained to ſignify that there 
was no other reſource for the Athenians but to 
abandon their city, embark on board the fleet he 
had already fitted out, and fight that of the Per- 
fians, before the innumerable army it was pre- 
paring to pour upon the coaſts of Greece ſhould 
Rea overrun the country. 
Io abandon their city, their 3 their tem- 
ples, and the tombs of their anceſtors, was cer- 
tainly to be reduced to a ſevere extremity. And 
what was to become of the women and children? 
Theſe reflexions an orator endeavoured patheti- 
cally to enforce, to prevent the paſſing of the 
decree ; ; but he was ſtoned in the midſt of his 
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harangue ; and the Women, that they might not 


appear leſs reſolute than the men, ſtoned his wife. 


How was it then poſſible to diſpute the explana- 
tion of Themiſtoeles | The prieſts announced that 
the ſacred dragon refuſed to eat; and that he had 
diſappeared. No doubt he had fled from a city 
which muſt be abandoned. The goddeſs herſelf 
had preceded him; ſome women aſſerted that they 


had ſeen her depart. Who could now with to 


ſtay ? Money was diſtributed to the poor citi- 


Zens to enable tem to make their preparations ; 
and as there was not a ſufficient ſum for this in 


the public treaſury, Themiſtocles ſpread a report 


that the ſhield of Minerva, on which was engraven 


the head of Meduſa, had been ſtolen, and that a 


The battle 
| of Salamis, of each other, near , on the coaft gi 


2579. 


ſtrict ſearch ſhould be made for it in every houſe, 2 
This was readily permitted; the ſhield was not 
Found ; but a great deal of money was ; which was 


taken for the uſe of the public, 
In this extreme diſtreſs the people * to re- 


gret Ariſtides. Themiſtocles had ſufficient con- 


fidence in his virtue to cauſe him and the other 
perſons who had been baniſhed to be recalled, 


Ariſtides on his return behayed to him with great 


affability, and Themiſtocles acted in the ſame 


manner towards him; both having the greatneſs of 
mind to facrifice their private reſentment to the 


public good. | 
The Perſian and Grecian fleets were in \ he 
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peloponneſus. Salamis was a name of good omen, 
which had been inſerted as ſuch in the oracle ex- 
plained by Themiſtocles. On the approach of 
the danger which threatened the Athenians, the 


reſt of the ſtates of Greece became ſenſible that 


they were expoſed to the ſame, and each haſtened to 
ſend them ſuccours. The Lacedzmonians princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and the command 
in chief was given to Eurybiades, their general. 
He oppoſed the propoſition of Themiſtocles to 
engage the enemy in the ſtrait. The latter ſup- 
ported his opinion with earneſtneſs, and, perhaps, 
with too much warmth. Eurybiades lifted his 
ſtaff. Strike, faid 05 Athenian, „if you 
a pleaſe ; but hear me.” This moderation diſ- 
armed the Lacedæmonian, he yielded to the ar- 
guments of Themiſtocles, and it was reſolved to 
give battle in the ſtrait. But another difficulty 
now preſented itſelf. The Peloponneſians were 
unwilling the engagement ſhould take place fo 
near their coaſts, as,. if loſt, it would inevitably 
expoſe them to be immediately ravaged. They, 
therefore, made preparations, during the night, to 


ſal away and leave the fleet on the next day. 


Themiſtocles, alarmed at a defection the example 
of which might prove contagious, diſpatched to 


the Perſian fleet a perſon in whom he could con- 


nde, yho, profeſſing to be a deſerter, told the 
Ferſian general that a part of the Greeks, con- 
xinced that their defeat was inevitable, were pre- 
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paring to fly, and that if the Perfians did not 
prevent their eſcape they would loſe a certain and 
very conſiderable booty. When the Pelopon. 


neſians endeavoured to ſail away, the next day, 


they found the Perſians had ſhut them in, and 
were compelled to 0 age take their ſhare in wy 
engagement. 

Before the battle, Ariſtides, Sho had atten- 


*tively' obſerved the actions and every motion of 
Themiſtocles, went to him, and thus addreſſed 


him: If we are wiſe, we ſhall now for ever re- 
% nounce our diſputes, and only contend with a 


„ noble emulation who ſhall render moſt eſſen- 


* tial ſervice to Greece; you by commanding, 


* and acting as becomes a brave general, and I 


« by obeying and aſſiſting you with my perſon 
e and advice. I perceive that you alone have de- 
« termined rightly. by adviſing to engage the 
6 enemy in the ſtrait. Our allies are of a con- 


“ trary opinion; but the Perſians themſelves ſeem 


* to confirm and ſtrengthen your propoſal, by 
“ ſhutting us in on all fides with their ſhips ; ſo 
< that even thoſe who would wiſh to avoid a 


battle will be, obliged to fight, from the im- 
“ poſſibility of making their eſcape.” © I am 


< aſhamed, Ariſtides, replied Themiſtocles, “ that 


vou ſhould thus take precedence of me in gene- 


* rofity. I will exert my utmoſt endeavgurs to 
66 gain, in my turn, ſome advantage over you; and 
« diminiſh in ſome meaſure, if poſſible, the luſtre 


© fa © 
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“ of your noble conduct this day, by my future 
& achievements.” He then communicated to him 


the ſtratagem he had employed to prevent the ſe- 


ceſſion of the Peloponneſi an fleet, which was great- 


. ly approved by Ariſtides. 


The event of this battle, which ed in the 


victory of the Greeks, delivered them from their 
immediate danger; and the addreſs of Themiſto- 
eles removed, by a new- ſtratagem, all fear of the 


deſtructive projects which Xerxes might yet form 
and execute with the remainder of his troops. He 
ſent advice; which he pretended to be very ſecret, 
to that monarch, that the Greeks deſigned to 
break down the bridge that he had thrown over 
the Helleſpont. The king of Perſia immediately 


retreated with precipitation, and his mighty * 
was diſperſed. 


- Jealonſy of the glory of a rival, and national 
vanity, would not permit the Lacedæmonians to 
be ſo juſt as not to decree the prize of valour to 


Eurybiades their general; but they awarded to 
Themiſtocles the prize of prudence and fagacity, 


with a crown of olive. They likewiſe preſented 
him with an elegant chariot, and loaded him with 
all the honours by which they could teſtify their 
eſteem. A general feſtival was celebrated on the 


iſthmus of Peloponneſus, at which all the chiefs and 


captains were preſent. One of the principal motives 


of this afſembly was to afcertain the two among 
them who had moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves at 
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Salama, and which was to be determined by their 
general teſtimony. Each of the commanders wrote 


two names in 2 billet; and theſe billets being 
opened, it was found that each of them had aſ- 
ſigned himſelf the firſt place, and Themiſtocles the 
ſecond, which ſufßrientiy proved * cle. 


merited the firſt. 


During theſe triumphs, Athens ſuffered the fate 


_ Which had been predicted, and was deſtroyed, 
The Perſians wreaked on it their vengeance for 


the oppoſition and loſſes they had ſuffered, and 
which they thought principally to be attributed to 

the Athenians, They had in fact a great ſhare in 
the victory at Platæa, where they were command- 


ed by Ariſtides, Their ſhips, likewiſe, powerfully 


aſſiſted the efforts of the other Greeks at Mycale, 
where the Perſian fleet was almoſt deſtroyed. 
Rage and revenge again brought back the Per- 
ſans to Athens, which was beginning to be rebuilt, 
and they endeavoured to fetroy: even Ne very 
N | 4 

But the. city a once more N its abet, 
and ſoon recovered its power and ſplendor. The 


citizens brought back their families which had 


been diſperſed throughout Greece, Themiſtocles 


repaired the loſſes of the public treaſury, by a 
method not very delicate, but ſuch as the ſtrong 


ſeldom ſcruple to entorce againſt. the weak. He 


5 ſent the fleet to cruize along all the coaſts and 
n and exact harr. ann on thoſe 
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who would not take part in the war - thus making | 
them pay dearly for their neutrality. Theſe ex- 
curſions ſo much increaſed the ſtrength of the 

Athenian navy that it excited the jealouſy of the 
Lacedæmonians. | 

Athens not only became repeopled and em- 
belliſned, but was fortified with ſtrong walls. A 
ſafe harbour, capable of containing a large fleet, 
was formed at the Piræus, and united to the city 
by long walls. The Lacedæmonians ſaw clearly 
that if they ſuffered theſe works to be completed, 
there would be an end of the ſupetiority they 
exerciſed over the reſt of Greece, which would be 
transferred to the Athenians. They therefore ſent 
deputies to procure an interruption of them. As 
ulual in ſuch negociations, they did not ſpeak of 
their own particular intereſt, but pretended that 
they were actuated ſolely by a view to the general 
advantage. If you render Athens,” ſaid they, 
* a ſtrongly fortified city, and give it the advantage 
of a ſafe and capacious harbour, the Perſians, 
« ſhould they poſſeſs themſelves of it, will take 
„ poſt in it as in an impregnable fortreſs, and 

“ thence give laws to all Greece.” They there- 
fore requeſted the Athenians to deſiſt from under- 
takings ſo prejudicial to 15 common intereſt and 
ſafety of Greece. Aſter fequeſting they inſiſted, 
and after inſiſting, commanded. The Athenians 
were at firſt inclined to meet inſolence with de- 
_ fiance, and break rather than bend; but Themiſto- 
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cles repreſented to them that the moment was 


not favourable for ſuch an oppoſition, which might 
perhaps irritate the Lacedzmonians to make ſome 


violent effort, which might in the end deſtroy 


what had been ſo happily begun. He adviſed 
that they ſhould have recourſe to a negociation, 
which he offered to conduct. : x, 

He ſet out with the deputies for Lacedæmon, 
taking the moſt circuitous road, and amuſing them 


in every manner he could deviſe by the way. 


Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe delays, he arrived 
before his colleagues in the embaſſy. At Sparta 
they were deſirous to diſcuſs the affair in queſtion ; 
but he repreſented to them that he could not treat 


till the arrival of thoſe who had been joined with 


him in his commiſſion. His colleagues at length 
arrived, and, at the ſame time, intelligence that 


the works were almoſt finiſhed. . Remonſtrances 


were made on the ſubject to Themiſtocles. He 
denied the fact, which he ſaid was incredible; and 


| when forced to yield in ſome meaſure to the 
proofs advanced, ſtill expreſſed great doubt, and 


obſerved that it would be proper to aſcertain the 
truth of ſuch reports, by ſending commiſſioners 
to, examine the real ſtate of the works. Theſe, 
when they arrived, perceived how. much the La- 
cedzmonians had been impoſed upon, and pre- 


pared to return. But Themiſtocles had ſent pri- 
vate directions to ſtop them, and they were de- 
tained till he had ſet out on Jus: Journey home. 
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When he was told of this deceitful conduct, and 
the falſehoods with which it was accompanied, he 


replied: It was for the good of my country, 


% which renders every action juſtifiable.” 
Ariſtides, notwithſtanding he was equally de- 

yoted to his country, would never have permitted 

himſelf to act in this manner, to procure the great- 


eſt advantages to it. This he evinced on the 


following occaſion. Themiſtocles, ever eager to 
augment the power and riches of Athens, had 


conceived a project by which ſhe might be ren- 


dered miſtreſs of the fea, and conſequently of all 
the treaſures of commerce. With this view he 
propofed to burn the ſhips of the other ſtates; and 
the means were in his power. He declared to the 
people that he had planned an enterprize which 
would be extremely advantageous to them, but 
which required ſecreſy; and requeſted that they 
would authorize him to carry it into execution. 
The aſſembly replied that he might communicate 
it to Ariſtides, and, if he approved it, it might be 
executed. Ariſtides heard his propoſal, and re- 
ported to the people that the project of Themiſto- 


cles was the moſt advantageous to the Athenians 
that could be propoſed, but at the ſame time the 


moſt unjuſt. The afſembly immediately rejected 
the project. They no doubt recollected that they 
had been too favourable to a ſimilar propoſition 
made by Miltiades. It is pleaſing to ſee a whole 
people repent of having been unjuſt. 15 
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The war with which the Greeks were con- 
tinually threatened by the Perſians, cauſed the re- 
ſolution to be adopted of maintaining, at the com- 


mon expenſe of all the ſtates, an army which 


ſhould be conſtantly i in readineſs to reſiſt any ſud- 
den attack. But how was it to be determined 
what money and troops each ſtate ſhould furniſh? 


The Greeks unanimouſly caſt their eyes on Ariſtides 
as the moſt proper perſon to aſſign the different 
755 quotas 3 ; and he acquitted himſelf of the charge 


in a manner that ſatisfied all the parties intereſted 


in the diſtribution. His inviolable fidelity in the 
application of the money remitted into his hands, 
procured him the merited applauſe of all Greece. 


Themiſtocles, -piqued at this praiſe, of which, in 
fact, he was jealous, one day ſaid, What is his 
<« praiſe? * It is that of a ſtrong box.” It is 
ce at feaſt meritorious,” ſaid Ariſtides on another 
occaſion, & yo have clean hands, and not be a ſlave 
© to money.” | 
Thus theſe two men, Gs eſtimable ir in water re- 


ſpe&s, could not refrain from indulging in little 


ſarcaſms on each other. Themiſtocles then ruled 
at Athens, and eſtabliſhed the democracy. Not- 


withſtanding the diſapprobation of Ariſtides, he 


obtained that the archons, the firſt magiſtrates 
of the republic, who had before been only choſen 


from the firſt claſs of citizens, ſhould for the fu- 
ture be elected from them, and from the body of 
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the people. Ariſtides bore patiently this triumph 
of his rival; and it was the laſt. 

The Lacedzmonians did not pardon Themiſto- 
cles for having impoſed on them in the affair of 
the fortifications at Athens; and as he had on 
other occaſions juſtly and ſucceſsfully oppoſed 


their ambitious enterprizes, they were convinced 


that they had in him an enemy whom they could 
only remove by deſtroying. They intrigued at 
Athens with ſo much ſucceſs, excited ſo many 
complaints againſt him, and gained over fo many 
of the citizens to their party, that the ſame people 
of whom he had been the 1dol, not only abandon- 
ed, but baniſhed him by the oſtraciſm. He retired 
to the court of Admetus king of the Moloſh. 
The Lacedzmonians purſued him thither, and that 
king not being powerful enough to defend himſelf 
againſt them, furniſhed him with money to make 
his eſcape into Aſia, He took refuge among the 
Perfians, to whom he had been the occaſion of ſo 
much miſchief. They received him, however, 
with the greateſt kindneſs. The emperor gave 
him a Perſian lady for a wife, aſſigned him lands, 
and granted him great privileges to himſelf and 
his deſcendants, who enjoyed them for five hun- 
dred years. Ariſtides, far from triumphing in the 
misfortune of his rival, refuſed to join his enemies, 
He oppoſed the ſentence of death, which they 
wiſhed to paſs againſt him, and never ſpoke of 
him but with the utmoſt reſpet. 
VOL. 1. ; E E | 
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Cimon and He had brought forward to oppoſe him a young 
man named Cimon, the fon of Miltiades, the con- 
queror at Marathon. Worthy of ſuch a father, he 
equalled him in firmneſs and courage, but was 
more fortunate. He has been compared to The- 


miſtocles for ſoundneſs of judgement, and to Arif. 
tides for integrity. Cimon made his firſt eſſay in 
arms at Salamis, and it was not long before he re- 
ceived the command in chief. Under him the 


Athenians conſtantly obtained victories. He gain- 


ed two againſt -the Perſians on the ſame day, one 
by ſea, and the other by land, whither he purſued 
the ſoldiers from the fleet, who had joined thoſe of 
the camp. He entirely defeated them, and took, 
both in the ſhips and on ſhore, an immenſe booty. 
With four ſhips he attacked a fleet, defeated it, 
made himſelf maſter of the Cherſoneſus, and ſeized 
on the gold mines of 'Thrace, which were the prin- 
cipal object of his expedition. He brought home 
prodigious ſums to the public treaſury, though he 
did-not forget himſelf. His riches afforded him 
the means of gratifying his natural inclination to 
generoſity. He gave liberally, and even antici- 
pated ſolicitation. No poor citizen ever departed 
from him unſatisfied ; his familiarity was without 


meanneſs, and his reſerve without pride. 


At the ſame time appeared on the public ſcene 
a man whoſe character, in ſeveral .particulars, was 


a contraſt to that of Cimon ;—Pericles, a deſcen- 


dant of thoſe who had driven out the Piſiſtratidæ. 
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This advantage greatly prepoſſeſſed the people in 
his favour, while the frankneſs of Cimon, who 
did not conceal his inclination to the ariſtocracy, 
was injurious to him with the multitude, and ren- 
dered even his generoſity ſuſpected. Cimon loved 
to appear in public; his countenance always diſ- 
played an air of ſerenity, and he had in his manner 
a moſt engaging affability. Pericles, on the other 
hand, rarely ſhewed himſelf, except when obliged 
by the duties of his employment. He conſtantly 
maintained the ſevere gravity of a magiſtrate, or a 
judge. He even concealed his talent for elo- 
quence, which he poſſeſſed in a very eminent de- 
gree, from fear of exciting jealouſy. Had it been 
poſſible, he would have changed the features of his 
countenance, which ſomewhat reſembled thoſe of 
Piſiſtratus, becauſe he perceived that the likeneſs 
was remarked, and that the zealous partiſans of 
democracy drew from it diſadvantageous conclu- 
fions :—ſo ſuſpicious are republicans. 

A conteſt ſoon took place between theſe rivals, 
the heads of two factions, who had only the pub- 
lic intereſt in view. If you leave the great, ſaid 
the zealous democrats, in poſſeſſion of the military 
and civil dignities, the judiciary offices, and lucra- 
tive employments, the people. will be treated as 
ſlaves, and overwhelmed with taxes to ſupport the 


luxury and pride of the rich. The latter, defend- 


ing the privileges they enjoyed, replied : The peo- 
ple, employed in daily labours, cannot acquire the 
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qualities neceſfiry. to govern, or to judge, and 
their neceſſities would prevent them from manag- 
ing with integrity the public money. It is, there- 
fore, to their intereſt that they ſhould be deprived 
of power, which would become dangerous to 
themſelves. According to the& principles they 
© framed the forms of elections, the manner of tak- 
ing the ſuffrages, prohibitions, excluſions, and, 
in a word, whatever might give the people more 
or leſs preponderance in the elections. This was 
the great art of government. The heads of the 
1 different factions, to promote their ſeveral deſigns, 
1 daiaiſperſed their numerous emiſſaries through the 
forum to gain the enn and votes of the 
| nr. 
Pericles was e expert in this kind of 
political intrigue. He always appeared to be 
= alone, but he had, at the ſame time, a multitude 
| of active and well-inftructed partiſans, who gave 
. the people the impulſe neceſſary for the ſucceſs of 
| = his plans. When he aſcended the tribune, it was 
= with an air of timidity, circumſpeCtion, or, to 
| | ſpeak more plainly, of hypocriſy. © May the 
Z gods grant,“ he would ſay, © that I may ſay 
nothing prejudicial to the intereſts of the peo- 
ple.“ He ſpoke, and diſappeared. But, not- 
F _ withſtanding theſe artifices, the ariſtocratic party 
0 gained the ſuperiority ; becauſe Cimon, being the 
richeſt of the two, could give molt largely. Pe- 
| n endeavoured to * this inequality by 
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giving away the public money; and thus bribed 


the people at their own expenſe :—a practice which 


able politicians have ſince frequently adopted. 
Victory long heſitated between the two parties, 
but was at length decided by a public accuſation 
of Cimon, who was charged with having received 


preſents from the Macedonians not to enter their 


territories when he ſeized on the Perſian gold 
mines in Thrace. © I did not invade them,” re- 
plied Cimon indignantly, „ becauſe I am not the 
% enemy of the human race. I reſpected a na- 
e tion diſtinguiſhed for its juſtice, and whoſe 
benefits, well deſerving gratitude, were of the 
« oreateſt ſervice to my army and myſelf while 
we were on its frontiers. If my fellow-citizens 
„ ſhall conſider what my enemies charge me with 
* as a crime, I ſhall ſubmit to their judgement, 
„without, however, being able to conceive in 
“ what I have erred.” It was ſo well known 
that this accuſation. was ſet on foot and conducted 
by Pericles, that it was to him applications were 
made to ſuſpend its effects. He was among the 
number of the accuſers appointed by the people, 
and, perhaps the moſt formidable. Elpinice, the 
ſiſter of Cimon, went to ſolicit him in favour of 
her brother. He received her with a ſmile, leſs 
diſobliging than the anſwer he gave her: © You 
are a little too old, madam, to be employed in 
& ſuch affairs as theſe.” It has been conjectured, 


that this anſwer, ſo little allied to gallantry, was. 
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| only intended to conceal the impreſſion which the 
I | fair petitioner had made on him; an impreſſion, 

"i the effects of which ſeem to have been ly 
| _ viſible in the ſequel. 

In the courſe of the trial, Pericles "58 ſpoks 
once, and then with the greateſt reſpect of Cimon. 
He paſſed ſo lightly over the ſubje& in queſtion, 

that he ſeemed not to believe him culpable. He 
no doubt expected to be followed by -orators leſs 
complaiſant, and he was not deceived. Cimon 
was baniſhed by the oſtraciſm. The laws of this 
baniſhment were ſo ſtrict, that in a war againſt the 
Lacedæmonians, Cimon could not obtain permiſ- 
ſion to join the army. He preſented himſelf to 
his tribe, and requeſted to be received into the 
ranks as a common ſoldier, but was refuſed. His 
5 friends deſired him to leave his arms with them 
| | ; as a pledge of victory. But the pledge failed of 
Its effect, the Athenians were beaten, and regretted 
that they had not the aſſiſtance of Cimon. Pe- 
Ticles; therefore, ſuffered him to be recalled. It is. 
believed that a convention by the mediation of El- 
| pinice was agreed on between them, by which it 
| was ſtipulated, that Cimon ſhould not intermeddle 
with the affairs of the ſtate, but that Pericles 
ſhould leave to him the command of the armies. 
I, heſe excellent armies, always victorious under 
Cimon, were, in fact, his work. We have ſeen 
that the ſtates of Greece in the time of Ariſtides 
3 into an engagement to furniſh money and 
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troops for the forming of an army, which ſhould 


be always ready to take the field. This zeal, 
however, gradually cooled. The troops of ſeveral 
diſtricts were not recruited. The Athenians were 
inclined to force them to ſend their uſual con- 
tingents of men; but Cimon was of opinion it 
would be better to receive money of them. © By 


„that means, ſaid he, © they will become diſ- 


« accuſtomed to war, and with this money we 
* may raiſe ſoldiers, who will be entirely depen- 


dent on ourſelves.” It is ſaid, that being cer- 


tain of having a well-paid army, and one that 
would not depend on the inconſtancy of the Athe- 
nian populace, he had formed a project which 


would appear that of a madman, had it not been 


realized by Alexander. This was, to carry the 
war into Perſia, and not to lay down his arms till 
he had conquered the empire. As he knew the 
Athenians were very greedy of plunder, he began 
by attacking the iſle of Cyprus, where he found 
great riches, in order that this lure might induce 


them to approve his plan; but he died in the bo- 


ſom of victory. The Athenians had, in fact, be- 
gun to grow weary of him. The noble and ge- 
nerous ſoul of Cimon could not deſcend to the 
mean and intereſted views of his countrymen. He 
openly cenſured their diſpoſition to ſacrifice virtue 
to gain, and honour to ambition. With reſpect 


to this diſpoſition, Cimon made a compariſon be. 


tween Sparta and Athens very humiliating to the 
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latter. When the Athenians ſuffered themſelves 
to adopt any mean and mercenary meaſure, he 


would frequently ſay: © The Lacedzmonians 


would not have acted thus.“ 
The baniſhment of Clint had eſtabliſhed the 


power of Pericles, and the death of that great man 
confirmed it. But it was not without much ex- 


ertion, and many diſturbances of every kind, that 


he preſerved it. Attica was invaded, and Athens 
cloſely preſſed by the Lacedæmonians. He de- 


livered it by gaining over, by a preſent of a large 
ſum of money, the counſellor of the young king 
of Lacedæmon. He then enjoyed an authority 
univerſally reſpe&ed ; ſo that when he gave in his 


accounts the people were ſatisfied with the follow. 
ing article, with reſpe& to this tranſaction: Ten 
* talents properly expended on a certain occaſion.” 
He was, however, obliged to conſent to an ill- con- 
_ certed expedition, to which a general more cou- 
rageous than prudent had extorted the conſent of 
the Athenians. Pericles wiſhed to make him lay 


aſide the enterprize by deferring it: Time,“ 
ſaid he, © is the wiſeſt of counſellors : :” but he 


: was not to be prevailed upon, The Athenians ex- 


pected pillage, and thought it was ſufficient to in- 


vade the Bœotians. The aggreſſors, however, 


were beaten, and their greedineſs of plunder, now 
become maniteſt, drew on them a great number 
of enemies. About this time was taken a cenſus 
of the cen as Athens, whoſe number it ap- 
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peared did not exceed fourteen thouſand and forty 
perſons, It muſt certainly appear very extraordi- 


nary, that this city, containing fo tew inhabitants, 
and ſurrounded by ſo many enemies, ſhould be 
able to ſend out colonies, humble its neighbours, 
and even ſubdue foreign ſtates, | 

| Pericles was not always able to moderate this mili. 
tary ardour, and therefore yielded to it and guided 


it, and uſually with ſucceſs. We do not know that 


he ſuffered defeats, but it is certain he gained many 


victories, The people of Athens were principally 


gratified by his zeal to propagate democracy, 
which he eſtabliſhed wherever he could by his 
conqueſts, But this zeal was only in behalf of 
the democracy that was favourable to his views; 
that is to ſay, he ſupported the power of the peo- 
ple, that it might be directed and poſſeſſed by 
himſelf, and by himſelf alone. Thucydides was a 
man of diſtinguiſned merit; Pericles, therefore, 


found means to ſubject him to the oſtraciſm. It 


is obſerved, that he then entirely changed his 
manners, affecting the airs of the prince, and 
haughtily aſſuming as his hots the adminiſtration 
of all affairs. 

While he enjoyed his authority, with a pride 
that ſeemed to defy envy, he ſuddenly ſaw a cloud of 
enemies ariſe, who, though they dared not aſſail him 
perſonally, attacked his moſt intimate and deareſt 
friends. Pericles had employed Phidias, the cele- 
brated ſculptor, to make the ſtatue of Minerva. 
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By a flattery which Pericles permitted, the ſculptor 
had repreſented him on the ſhield of the goddeſs 


fighting with an Amazon. This adulation was not 
attacked, but the artiſt was accuſed of having ap- 


| propriated to himſelf a part of the gold and filver 


he had received from the public treaſury for the 
ſtatue. But Phidias, probably foreſeeing the ca- 
lumny, had employed the gold and ſilver in ſuch 


a manner, that it might be taken off and weighed. 


Recourſe being had to this proof, Phidias was de- 
clared innocent. He was, however, thrown into 
priſon, where he died by poiſon ; and the enemies 
of Pericles had the malignity t to caſt on him the 
| ſuſpicion of this crime. 

Hermippus, an informer by . accuſed 


of impiety Aſpaſia, the famous miſtreſs of Pe- 


ricles; charging her likewiſe with being his pro- 
cureſs, and ſeducing for him the wives and daugh- 
ters of Athenian citizens. Diopithes, another in- 
former, preferred a law, declaring it to be a crime _ 
not to give information to the areopagus of thoſe 
who taught things contrary to the religion of the 
country, or who entered into diſputes on that ſub- 
ject under pretence of giving leſſons in natural 
philoſophy and aſtronomy. This ſtroke was aim- 
ed at Anaxagoras, the preceptor of Pericles, and 
alſo againſt Pericles himſelf. Anaxagoras was, 
in conſequence, judicially accuſed. To embarraſs 


Pericles on all ſides, Dracontides, the third of this 


party, moved that he ſhould be ordered immedi- 
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| ately to give in his accounts. Pericles extricated 
himſelf from all theſe ſnares. Aſpaſia pleaded her 


cauſe herſelf in ſo forcible a manner, that ſhe was 
acquitted. Some authors have ſaid, that ſhe owed 
her acquittal more to her charms than her elo- 
quence; that Pericles brought her before the tri- 
bunal covered only with a cloak, which he ſud- 
denly threw off, and that the judges, ſtruck with 
her beauty, unanimouſly declared her innocent. 
But this anecdote is little ſuitable either to the 
_ . gravity of Pericles, or the ſolemnity of the areo- 

pagus. With reſpe& to Anaxagoras, his diſciple 
did not think it in his power to ſave a man whoſe 
. .crime. conſiſted ſolely in his ſuperior merit. He 
prudently adviſed him to quit Attica, and accom- 
panied him to a certain diſtance, to ſhow how 
highly he eſteemed him. With regard to the in- 
finuation of Dracontides, Pericles did not heſitate 
to give in his accounts ; but confounded his ene- 
mies, by proving that he had never waſted the 
public treaſure in uſeleſs expenſes ; and that he 
poſſeſſed no more property than he had inherited 
from his father. This incorruptibility, which was 
generally acknowledged, was, ſay hiſtorians, the 
real foundation of his greatneſs, 
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Attacks on reputation, when they do not ſuc- Pe'opon- 


| cond; only ſerve to eſtabliſh it. This was verified 
in Pericles. The confidence of the people in him 
became unbounded ; though not without the mur- 
murs, cenſure, and envious obſervations, of his 
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enemies; for from theſe what government is ex. 


empt? But, in deſpite of all theſe petty obſtacles, 
Pericles, certain of the ſupport of the people, pro- 


ceeded firmly towards his object. Whatever he 


propoſed he carried, and triumphed over all oppo- 
ſition. He had great need of this preponderating 
influence in the war which the Athenians then 


had to maintain. It was called the Peloponneſian 
© war, becauſe this ſmall country was the principal 


theatre of it. To explain the preparatory cauſes 
of it, would lead us into a long detail of family 


. quarrels, jealouſies of neighbouring cities, animoſi. 


ties excited by commercial intereſts, refuſals of 
rights of citizenſhip, violations of hoſpitality, 
plunderings, treaſons, robberies, atrocities. In 


- fine, the Athenians and Lacedzmonians, rival 


ſtates, by encouraging reciprocal pretenſions, had 


long fomented theſe partial enmities, till they at 


length exploded, ſo to ſpeak, in the general hatred 


of two great parties, who ranged themſelves under 
the Spartan and Athenian' ſtandards, and pro- 
duced the Peloponneſian war, which laſted about 
thirty years. We conceive it moſt expedient to 


give the events of this ſpace of time in a kind of 


ſummary, as it will thus be more eaſy to preſerve 


the connexion of the facts, and diſtinctly exhibit 


the cauſes which brought on the decline of 
Athens. . | 


17 year. The 6 ravage the ter- 
ritory of Athens, and advance even to its walls. 
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Pericles, ſuppoſing that Archidamus their general, 5 


who had been his intimate friend, might ſpare his 
lands, declares that in ſuch a caſe he will make a 
preſent of them to his country. The Athenians 


are deſirous to ſally out upon the enemy, though 


the latter have a much greater force than they 


can bring into the field. Pericles oppoſes the 


attempt. Trees,” ſays he, „when cut and 
« lopped, put forth new branches; but men once 
loſt, can never be recovered :**—a juſt cenſure 
on generals who are laviſh of the .lives of -their 


ſoldiers. He, however, ſends out fleets, who re- 
taliate on the enemy for the ravages committed in 
Attica. In the mean time he amuſes the citizens 


hut up in Athens with diſtributions of money 
from the public treaſury, a law for the diviſion of 


the lands, and funereal honours rendered to the 


Aead. 

2d year, The misfortunes of the Athenians 
continue. A dreadful plague lays waſte Attica, 
While the enemy ravage the country. Pericles 
ſtill detains the Athenians, as it were in deſpite of 


| themſelves, within their walls. The plague gains 


their ſhips. The Athgnians loſe their courage, 
ſolicit peace, and are refuſed. In revenge they de- 
prive Pericles of all his dignities, and condemn him 
to a fine. Xanthippus, his ſon, a prodigal liber- 
tine, irritated that his father did not furniſh him 
with money to ſupport him in his debauchery, 
leaves his houſe, and accuſes his father of criminal 
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| Intercourſe with his wife. This ' unnatural fon 
dies of the plague; by which diſtemper Pericles 
likewiſe loſes his ſiſter, almoſt all his relations and 
friends, and laſtly, his ſecond ſon Paralus. All 
his courage then forſakes him; and while about 
to place a chaplet of flowers, according to cuſtom, 
on the head of the. corpſe, the mournful ſcene 
overpowers him, and his grief burſts forth in ſobs 
and loud lamentations. From that time he led a 
very retired lite, and ue himſelt up to melan- 
choly. Ln | 

The Athenians, on the ts of Alci- 
1 repent of their injuſtice towards Pericles, 
and reſtore him to the helm of affairs. The peo- 
ple ſalute him with joyful acclamations. An am- 
baſſador from the Lacedæmonians to the king of 
Perſia falls into the hands of the Athenians, who 
put him to death, by way of retaliation for a ſimi- 
lar murder committed by the Spartans. The 
Athenians beſiege Potidæa, whoſe inhabitants are 
reduced to ſuch a famine, that many of them eat 
human fleſh. They ſurrender at laſt, and the be- 
ſiegers drive them out of the city, allowing the 
men only to carry * one berge and the 
women two. | 

3d year. Good and ill ſucceſs 2 are id be- 
tween the contending powers. Pericles. dies of 
the plague, which had gradually waſted him away. 
When he was at the laſt extremity, ſome of his 

friends ſitting near his bed, and ſuppoſing him 
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ſenſeleſs and incapable of hearing them, diſcourſ- 
ed together on his extraordinary merit, reciting his 


great actions, and enumerating his victories; when, 


on a ſudden, raiſing himſelf in his bed, he turned 
to them, and ſaid: I am ſurpriſed that you 


e ſhould ſo much extol achievements in which 


« fortune had ſo great a ſhare, and common to 
„ me with ſo many other generals, while you 
forget what is peculiar to me, and much more 
„ to my honour than all the reſt ; which is, 
« that no enen ever, through me, put on 
« mourning.” He ſeems not to have reflected on 
the lingering death of thoſe, who, oppoſing his 
projects, or merely refuſing to ſubmit to his yoke, 
baniſhed, compelled to fly, or ruined, had periſhed 
in poverty, melancholy, and deſpair; and. for 
whom no perſon dared to wear mourning. Be- 
ſides, in order to govern the people, he made no 
ſeruple to corrupt them; a reproach which muſt 
juſtly ſtigmatize his memory, whatever great qua- 
lities he may be acknowledged to have poſleſled. 

Al, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, years. The Lacedæ- 
monians labour to eſtabliſh, the former the ariſto- 
cracy, and the latter-the democracy, in the cities 
of which they had made themſelves maſters. They 
form in them parties; foment diviſions, and excite 
the citizens to engage in conteſts with each other. 
The unhappy inhabitants of Corcyra are a fatal ex- 
ample of the exceſſes and furious cruelties of which 
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men are capable in eivil wars. The government 
there was democratic. The Corinthians, the al- 
lies of the Lacedzmonians, and partiſans of ariſto- . | 
eracy, having taken a great number of priſoners, 
- | inſtilled into them their own principles, and ſent 
Ma them back to Corcyra to propagate and eſtabliſh 
them. At firſt they gained the advantage over 
the popular party, and murdered a great number 
of them; but the others, obtaining the ſuperiority 
in their twrik by the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, 
- took a cruel revenge. It was in vain that the un- 
happy men implored the pity of their countrymen, 
and embraced: the altars; they were torn from | 
| | 5 them, and maſſacred without mercy. Some made ; | 
| 


their eſcape: the Corcyreans purſued and killed a 
great number of them. Only fixty remained 
| alive, who fell into the hands of the Athenians, 
[ whom they earneſtly entreated not to deliver them 
» into the hands of their countrymen, but rather to 
| kill them themſelves. The Corcyreans, fearing 


the Athenians would be moved to compaſſion, 
ſurrounded the place where their fellow-citizens 
were confined, and prepared to ſhoot them with | 
their arrows. we prog thus to —_ ey at 
laſt killed each other. 
goth and 10th years. Propofitions of peace were 
155 made, and a truce and treaty took place between 
: the Lacedzmonians and Athenians.” But the exe- 
cution of the conditions was ſubject to ſome diffi- 
| 
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culty: the claims of the inferior allies being ill 
regulated. they continued hoſtilities, and tho prin- 
cipal powers became auxiliaries. 

_ 11h, 12th, and 13th, years. Alcibiades, who 
has been already mentioned, appeared on the po- 
litical ſtage. He was the nephew of Cimon, and 
deſcended in a right line from Ajax by his father, 


and from the Alcmeonidæ by his mother. He 
was extraordinarily handſome, richer than the 
greater part of Athenian nobles, learned, elo- 


quent, indefatigable, magnificent, affable, and ef- 
pecially able to accommodate himſelf to circum- 
ſtances; that is to ſay, he knew when neceſſary to 
diſplay his brilliant endowments; But, when he 
gave the rein to his paſſions, he was indolent, 
luxurious, diſſolute, addicted to women, intempe- 
rate, and irreligious. In fine, he ſurpaſſed all his 
fellow- citizens, both in vices and in virtues. He 
attached himſelf to Socrates, the celebrated phi- 
loſopher, but his diflolute manners gave an equi- 


vocal appearance to this attachment ; ſo true is it, 


that virtue itſelf may be ſullied by too near ap- 
proach to vice. As to Alcibiades, he gained by 
this connexion knowledge which Socrates alone 


could communicate; and to that ſage it is to be 


attributed, that the Athemians conceived ſuch 
great hopes of him, and pardoned him a number 
of youthful ſallies. | 

Ihhere were at Lacedæmon families hs were Zea- 
lous friends to democracy, and others at Athens 
ö . „ 
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devoted to ariſtocracy, and theſe maintained a cor. 
reſpondence. That of Alcibiades had at all times 
manifeſted an attachment to the Spartans.” But, 

Whether it was from want of eſteem for his talents 


for negociation, or from diſtruſt of his influence, 


ſome Lacedzmonian” ambaſſadors - who came to 
Athens to treat concerning ſome affair of impor: 
tance applied to Nicias, between whom and Alci. 
biades there was a kind of jealouſy. Their firſt 

| ſtep, according to the advice of Nicias, was to de- 


_ clare in the ſenate that they had full powers. Al. 


cibiades, who wiſhed to make them repent the 
preference they had given to Nicias, gave them an 
invitation to ſup with him, which they accepted, in 
conſideration of the connexions of his family with 
their country. Amid the convivial freedom of the 
table, Alcibiades reproached- them, in a friendly 
manner, for not having applied immediately to him, 


5 ſaying that he could have given them better ad- 


vice than they had received with reſpect to the 
affair they had in hand; adding, that he would by 
no means have adviſed them to ſay they had full 
powers, which would force them to conſent to con- 


ditions that might not be perfectly ſatisfactory to 


thoſe who ſent them; and that there was no remedy 
for their error, but to retract their declafation. 
Ihis retractation was agreed on, and the next 
day the ambaſſadors appeared in the aſſembly of 


The firſt queſtion of Aleibiades was: 4 Have you 
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. full powers; * They anſwered No.“ (See, 
exclaimed Alcibiades, the ſincerity of theſe La- 
cedæmonians, who to-day boldly deny what 
they yeſterday aſſerted in the ſenate!” . 'The 


people, highly irritated, refuſed to hear the am- 


baſſadors, who would, have diſcovered the fraud 
practiſed on them, and it was propoſed immedi- 
ately to conclude a treaty with the Argives, which 
was greatly againſt the intereſt of the Lacedzmo- 
nians. But an earthquake happening, the aſſem- 
bly broke up. Nicias obtained that the affair in 
queſtion might be negociated at Lacedæmon, whi- 
ther deputies were in conſequence ſent. Notice, how- 
ever, was tranſmitted to the democratic party in that 
city, and Alcibiades had the pleaſure of preventing 
Sparta from occaſioning any obſtacle to the league 
with Argos, which might become the cauſe of a 
future war, in which he might find an nn 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf, 

The inhabitants of Patræ in Argolis, a city 
nearer to Sparta than Athens, would have been 
very willing to have prevented the entrance of, the 
Athenians into their country, © If we gram your 
* requeſt,” ſaid they to Alcibiades, © your coun- 
* trymen may one day overwhelm us.“ 
know not what to ſay to that,“ replied he, 
with an air of indifference, but if they do, they 


* will be obliged to begin at the feet; whereas, 


« if you are not ſupported by our aſſiſtance againſt 


. Wer n they will begin at the | 
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de head, and devour you at once: —an admirable 


= Alternative for theſe unhappy people. 


rat, 15th, 16th, and 17th, years. The Argives 


dieelare for Sparta, aboliſh their democratic govern- 
ment, and eſtabliſh an ariſtocratic. They grow 
\weary of the latter, drive out the Lacedæmonians, 
baniſh their ariſtocrats, and recal the Athenians. 
Alcibiades repairs thither to ſupport the demo- 
cracy, and procures the baniſhment of thoſe who 
were ſuſpected of favouring the Lacedæmonians. 
Many of the inhabitants of the little iſland of Me. 
los are puniſhed ſtill more cruelly for their attach. 
"ment to Sparta. The Athenians put to death all 
thoſe who are able to bear arms, and carry away 
the women and children captives. 
 17t, 18th, and 19th, years. The Athenians 
and Lacedzmoniang make Sicily again the field of 
battle. The former wiſhed to make the conqueſt 
of it. Thence,” ſaid Alcibiades, who was one of 
the generals, „we will paſs over into Africa, re- 
duce Carthage and Lybia; and Italy ſhall be ſub- 
jugated in its turn.” While the expedition was pre. 
pai, and almoſt at the moment of its departure, 
all the ſtatues of Mercury were found thrown down 
and mutilated. Search was made to diſcover the 
authors of this facrilege, - but in vain. As public 
notice had been given, that all perſons, of what 
Ever condition they might be, would be permitted 
to give information, ſome ſlaves declared that ſome 
*ybutiy Athenians, at the head of whom was Alct 
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biades,. heated with wine; had, on a certain oeca-· 


ſion, treated with ridicule the religious ceremonies. 


Suſpicion now fell on Alcibiades, who demand: 
ed a trial; but perhaps it was not conſidered as 


fafe to proceed to it, in the preſence of his armed 


partiſans, who were ready to embark and make 


the campaign with him. It was, therefore, de- 


ferred, under pretext that the expedition could 


not be delayed; but when he had arrived in 


Sicily the charge was preferred, and orders ſent 
to one of the generals, his colleague, to ſend 


him to Athens, together with his principal com- 


panions, under a ſtrong guard. They gained in- 

telligence of this order, and made their eſcape ; 
Alcibiades wandered for ſome time in Greece, and 
then retired to Lacedæmon. In a few weeks this 


libertine ſteeped in luxury and debauchery be- 


came a grave and abſtemious Spartan. He gained 


the confidence of the Lacedæmonians at once by 
the conformity of his manners, which he ſo ſud- 


denly aſſumed ; by diſcovering to them the plans 


of Athens; and by maniteſting againſt his country 
all the ardour of the moſt TY Lace 

18th and 19th years. The Spartans, profiting 
by the advice of Alcibiades, fortify a place near 


the frontiers of Attica, which gives them a great 


command of that country. This advantage of the 
| * tans, and the defeats the Athenians had ufer 
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ed in Sicily, induce” the Hatter to make ſome 
changes in their government. The people before 
decided every thing, and the people were in. 


fluenced, deceived, and led away by orators who 
had ſold themſelves to factions, or were governed 


by their private intereſts. A council of aged men 


5 is eſtabliſhed to diſcuſs all affairs before they are 


propoſed to the people. It is alſo reſolved to re. 
trench ſuperfluous expenſes, and to treat the allies 
with more mildneſs. 1 

| 20th year. Alcibiades renders a rent ſervice 


to the Lacedæmonians, by procuring them the al. 


liance of the Perſians, But he ſeduces the wife of 
Agis, their king, who endeavours to procure his 
death. He takes refuge with Tiffaphernes, the 
general of the Perſians, and immediately the ſevere 


Spartan becomes a voluptuous Aſiatic, the umpire | 
of taſte and arbiter of pleaſures, But his diſſipa. 


tion and enjoyments do not prevent him from 
forming and executing political plans. He had 
made uſe of the Lacedæmonians to avenge him of 
the Athenians, and now employs the latter to 
puniſh the former; and by the ſame means, that 


is, an alliance, which he gave his countrymen rea. 
ſon to hope they might make with the Perſians. 


« But,” ſays he, the Perſians promiſe their al- 
« * lance, and great ſuccours to Athens againſt 
” Lacedæmon, only on condition that Athens 


: « will aboliſh me democracy, and ſubſtitute aril- 
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« I myſelf. will not return to the city until this, 
6 change ſhall have been Dur aud 
21 f year. Deputies from the army * out to make 
this propoſition; for which their partiſans had already 
| greatly prepared the way. The projected change +" «  _ 
was almoſt completed, partly by flattering the peo- 
ple, and partly by diſpatching by, the daggers of 
aſſaſſins, or a more ſecret method, the ſupporters, 
of the democracy. Freed from theſe obſtacles, 
the reigning faction propoſed to take away the | 
authority only from the dregs of the people, and 
.confide the ſovereign power to five thouſand of the 
richeſt citizens, who ſhould be conſidered as con- 
ſtituting the people. But this form not giving 
the chiefs all the power they wiſhed, they employ- 
edall their engines to introduce the government, 
not of the great, which is an ariſtocracy, nor of 
the whole people, which is a democracy, but of 
chiefs choſen from among the richeſt of the ons 
ple, which is an oligarchy. 
An orator, named es: poſſeſſed of and a 
ſeduQtive eloquence that the people had prohibited 


(Sos | Bt 

. toeracy; or the goyernment of a ſmall number. I 
| 

| 


him from ſpeaking in public, advanced neverthe- 
8 leſs to the tribune, and propoſed to choaſe ten | 
| men who ſhould be appointed to frame laws coh- 


q formable to circumſtances. They were elected, 
and convoked the people; but when a body of 
. las was expected from them, propoſed only that 
15 eyery Athenian ſhould be permitted freely to 1 peak 
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his opinion · 1 Nothing can be more juſt, „ex. 


claimed the aſſembly. Antiphon, who was ready, 
but unwilling to expoſe himſelf till he was thus 


expreſsly authorized, propoſed a' plan Which en- 

_ tirely aboliſhed the old government, and explained 

his ſyſtem by the means of Piſander, che deputy 
from the army. L 

' Five prytanes, or or chiefs, were to be Gen, Who 

vVere to appoint a hundred perſons, of whom they 
were to be a part. Each of theſe hundred was to 
- choofe three others, making four hundred, who 


were to poſſeſs an abſolute power, and who might 
refer any affair which they ſhould judge proper to 


the five thouſand. This form was received with 
acclamation by the people, whom it deprived of 


their authority. The elections were made in the 
prefence of the aſſembly. When they were ended, 
the four hundred, armed with poniards, and ac- 


companied by a guard, entered the ſenate and 
drove out the ſenators ; after having firſt, how- 


ever, 20 them what was due of their ann 


ments. 
This hack which, in 9 of its altera. 


tions, was entirely different from that propoſed to 


the army, was not approved of by the troops. 


Alcibiades on joining them had been received by 


his old ' comrades with the moſt lively congratu- 


lations, and ſupported this enthuſiaſm by the 
victories they gained by his advice. A govern- 


* ment that excluded the * — as nuch 2s 
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the democracy, could not be to his caſte. The | 
army deelared that they would never acknowledge 
the four hundred, that they choſe the democracy 
and this form of government they exerted them- 
ſelves to re-eſtabliſh, or ſtrengthen, wherever it 
had been deſtroyed or weakened. The four 
hundred, on their ſide, took all the meaſures in 
their power to maintain themſelves. They ſent 
commiſſioners to the army to induce. the chiefs of 
it to enter into their views. They endeavoured to 
gain the ſupport of the Lacedæmonians by pro- 
poſing, or rather ſoliciting, a peace. Their deſign 
was to eſtabliſh- their authority throughout Attica 
and its dependencies, and if they could not ſucceed 
in that, at leaſt to preſerve it in the city; and 
rather than yield to the democracy, and fall into 
the hands 'of thoſe they had irritated, they were 
determined to endeavour to obtain from the Lace- 
dæmonians the moſt favourable conditions they 
could, and deliver the city up to them. They 
even began to add ſome new works to the port of 
the Pirzus, to beat off the fleet, if the army ſhould 
return to diſpoſſeſs them of their power. 

The people could not ſee all theſe preparations 
without diſquietude. The ſoldiers, who perceived 
that they were made againſt their comrades, op- 
poſed them; and a commotion more noiſy than 
dangerous enſued. The four hundred, however, 
were terrified, and promiſed to do whatever the 
people wiſhed. The latter were contented with 
bliging them to re-convene the five thouſand,which 
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aſſembly had probably been ſuſpended; after which 
they ordered that another four hundred ſhould be 
choſen from the five thouſand. A new law aboliſh- 
ed the authority of the four hundred, and reſtored 
the ſovereign authority to the five thouſand, who, 
e583, ſoon after, recalled Alcibiades. 
He it was who, from the ſcene of his e 
and conqueſts, put in motion all the ſprings the 
operation of which was to procure himſelf the 
ſovereign power. He was certain of the army; 
his affability, his courage, and eſpecially his ſuc- 
ceſs, had gained him the hearts of all the troops, 
who under him had obtained both riches and 
honour - two powerful means to ſecure the attach · 
ment of ſoldiers. In one day, which had only 
happened before to Cimon his uncle, he gained 
two victories, one by ſea and the other by land; 
and ſet ſail for Athens, with his triumphant fleet, 
laden with more ſpoils than had been brought 
home to that city ſince the war with the Perſians. 
Ihe people left the city empty, and crowded to 
the harbour to ſee Alcibiades. It was ordered 
that the decree of his baniſhment ſhould be thrown 
11 into the ſea, and that the prieſts of the infernal 
| | Ip , divinities ſhould abſolve him from the maledictions 5 
| pronounced againſt him. The people appointed 
him general, by land and ſea, with unlimited 
power; and endeavoured to make him forget the 
injuries they had done him, by the honours they | 
heaped upon him. But being well convinced, 
that, with ſo fickle a people, his reputation could 
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only be maintained by repeated ſucceſs, he res 
turned again to ſea, and defeated the Lacedæmo- 
nians. Unfortunately, while he was abſent from 
the fleet for ſome days, the officer who took the 
command in his ſtead was beaten in his turn. 
This misfortune was attributed' to the indolence 
and diſſipation of Alcibiades, who had remained 
on ſhore to indulge in his pleaſures. To theſe 
imputations were added ſuſpicions that he held an 
intelligence with the Lacedæmonians; and the 
defender of Athens, the retriever of its honour, 
was deprived of his command. He retired to 
Thrace, where he erected a kind of ſmall princi- 
pality, and built a caſtle in which he * brave 
the malevolence of his enemies. 
His place was ſupplied by ten admirals. wer 
gained a great victory, which was obſtinately diſ- 
puted, and coſt the Athenians dear. Theramenes, 
one of theſe officers, accuſed his colleagues of not 
having taken ſufficient care to ſave the dying, or 
carry off the dead that the laſt rites might be 
rendered to them. The people ſhuddered with 
horror on only hearing the accuſation. The ac- 
_cuſed anfwered that they had been prevented by a 
ſtorm. Theramenes then made a pathetic oration, 
in pronouncing which he purpoſely made pauſes 
that the lamentions and groans of the friends and 
relations of thoſe who had periſhed in the battle 
might be heard by the aſſembly. At the end of 
his harangue he produced a man who pretended 


oy 


Ide thirty - 
1 am. The fleet approaching the neighbour- 
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to have heard the unhappy wretches, when FRO 
ing, ſay that they aſked no other favour of the 
Athenians, than that they would puniſh their com- 
manders. The people, immediately, without hear. 


I... their defenſe, condemned them to death. 


Two only of theſe officers refuſed to expoſe 
e to the riſk of a trial, and abſconded. 
The others were hurried to execution. Diome- 
don, one of them, ſpoke thus: I wiſh, Athe- 
nians, that the ſentence you have pronounced 
againſt us, may not recoil on the public. The 
“only favour we have to aſk of you 1s, to pay to 
<-the:gods the vows we made to them, and to 
© which hou owe the victory we gained over your 
< enemies.” They were then executed, and ſuf. 
| fered death with admirable calmneſs and courage. 
The 3 of Athens was then a . de- 

 Alcibiades was ee of theſe es in his 


hood in which he reſided, he perceived what a 
bad choice the people had made in their com- 
manders. He offered to give them advice ; but 
this offer, from an exile, a vagabond, highly of. 
fended them, and they threatened, if he repeated 
it, to ſeize him and fend him to Athens. They 
were ſo certain of victory, that their only difficult 


; Was to determine how they ſhould treat their pri- 
ſoners; and whether they ſhould cut their right 


hands off, that they might never more be able 
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to uſe 2 ſpear, but only to tug at the oar. But 
while they were entertaining themſelves with theſe 


projects, the Lacedzmonian commander attacked 
and entirely defeated them. By the unanimous 


deciſion of all the confederates, three thouſand 


priſoners, with their officers, were put to death, 
The Lacedæmonians continued to be ſucceſsful 
in all their enterprizes. They took ſeveral of the 


towns of Attica, and beſieged Athens, ſending 


back all their priſoners into the city, not from 
generoſity or compaſſion, but to multiply the 
number of mouths, as they propoſed to take it by 
_ famine. Their project ſucceeded, Athens was ob- 
liged to ſurrender, and the Spartans, who had de- 
| liberated whether it ſhould be entirely deſtroyed, 
contented themſelves with determining that the 
long walls and fortifications ſhould be razed ; that 
the Athenians ſhould give up all their ſhips, ex- 
cept twelve; that they ſhould ſuffer all exiles to 
return; and from that time be dependent on the 
fortune of the Lacedzmonians. Lyſander, the 
Lacedæmonian general, cauſed the fortifications to 
be demoliſhed to the ſound of fifes and drums, on 
the fame day on which the Athenians had gained 
| the famous battle of Salamis. Before he left the 
city he appointed thirty perſons to govern it, who 
were called the thirty tyrants, from the abuſe my 
f r ug their power. 

Inſtead of making laws, they i by. eſtabliſh. 
ing A ſenate and magiſtrates, that is to ſay, ex- 
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ecutors of their will. They firſt employed them 
in puniſhing informers, who, by falſe accuſations, 


had procured the death of many innocent perſons; 


but when they had gained the commander of the 
Lacedæmonian garriſon, they ſuffered bad men to 


live undiſturbed, and turned their fury againſt the 


good and the worthy, who were wealthy. At the 


head of theſe thirty were two men of characters 


very different from each other : Critias, ambitious 
and cruel in the extreme; and Theramenes, of a 
milder nm _ averſe to 8 mea- 
ſures. "5 | 
In the council of the thirty it was repreſented 
that it would be ridiculous to pretend to govern a 
multitude by the aid of a ſingle garriſon conſiſt- 
ing of only a handful of men. This obſervation, 
which was made to authorize the thirty to appoint 
them guards, was followed by a reſolution that 
three "thouſand perſons ſhould be choſen, who 
ſhould repreſent the people, and to whom was to 
be granted the-ſingular privilege that none of them 
ſhould be condemned to death but in conſequence 
"of a decree of the ſenate. This was as if the 
thirty had ſaid : Except theſe three thouſand, we 
will put to death any citizens we chooſe. In 
fact, arbitrary executions immediately commenced. 
Theramenes oppoſed theſe cruelties ; and Critias 


accuſed him before the ſenate, as a betrayer of the 


public cauſe. - While he was making his defenſe, 


8 


Critias withdrew, and preſently returned with a 
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guard, exclakning: „ I have eraſed the name of 
, Theramenes from the liſt of the three thouſand, 
« the ſenate, therefore, has no longer cognizance 
« of his cauſe.” 
ſource, into the power of the thirty. Theramenes, 


- perceiving that the ſoldiers were. about to ſeize 
him, fled to the altar, which was in the middle of 


the ſenate-houſe, and embracing it, ſaid: *I do 
< not ſeek a refuge here from the hope or the 


< with to eſcape death; but that my impious 


“ murderers, by tearing me from the altar, may 
e draw down on them more ſpeedily the ven- 
4 geance of the gods, and thus reſtore liberty to 
« my country.” The guards dragged him from 


the altar, and led him to the place of execution, 


where he drank the hemlock with an intrepid air, 
and faid, when dying : © I am ſurpriſed that men 
of ſenſe do not perceive that it is not more dif- 


“ ficult to eraſe their names from the liſt of the 


e three thouſand, than that of Theramenes.” He 
had been one of the moſt ardent promoters of the 
government of which he became the victim. 


His death removed the laſt curb to the ferocity 


. of the thirty. The Lacedæmonians, when in- 
formed' of theſe cruelties, ſeemed to view with no 
little ſatisfaction the Athenians, their ancient ri- 
vals, deſtroying each other. They paſſed a decree 
that thoſe who had fled from the authority of the 
thirty ſuould be ſent back to Athens. Several of 
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This threw him, without re- 
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the cities of their allies, abhorring this barbarity, 


afforded an aſylum to theſe unfortunate fugitives. 
I Thraſybulus collected a ſmall number of them 
at Thebes, who were reſolved to encounter every - 


danger rather than live thus exiled from their 
country. Like a ſkilful general, he firſt ſecured a 
poſt in Attica, where the exiles joined him in great 


numbers, He afterwards made himſelf maſter of 
the Pirzus, which he fortified ſo as to be capable 


of reſiſting the Lacedæmonian garriſon which the 
thirty had ſent againſt him. In an aſſault the 
Lacedzmonians loſt a number of men, among 
whom Critias, the preſident of the thirty, was 
killed; and when a herald was ſent to demand the 


dead, Thraſybulus harangued the people who ac- 


companied him, and exhibited the tyranny under 
which they groaned in ſuch odious colours, that 
they drove out the thirty, and confided the 
government to ten magiſtrates. © The thirty left 


the city, but ſolicited the aid of the Spartans, who 


ſent an army to ſupport them. The diſpute, how- 
ever, was adjuſted, by a negociation between Thra- 


ſybulus and the Lacedæmonians. He ſtipulated 
that all the citizens ſhould be reſtored to the pol- 


ſeſſion of their houſes and privileges, except the 


thirty, the ten who had ſucceeded to their tyranny, 
and eleven others who in the time of the oligarch) 
of the three thouſand had been appointed to the 


command of the Pyræus; that no perſon ſhould 
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be diſturbed for what was paſſed ; and that if any | 

perſon was unwilling to abide by this engagement, 
he ſhould be at liberty to retire to Eleuſis, where 
the thirty and their adherents then were. Thraſy- 
bulus entered Athens at the head of his brave 
companions, and, accompanied by all the reſt of 
his fellow-citizens, offered a facrilice 1 in the rs | 
of Minerva. 

The party which had ated to Eleuſis ſent 
emiſſaries into Athens to renew their connexions 
there, and ſow the ſeeds of jealouſy and diſcord; 
but they were diſcovered and puniſhed. Thraſy- 
bulus propoſed a general amneſty. It was ac- 
cepted ; and thus all differences were terminated, 
and the pure democracy re-eſtabliſhed. The ty- 
rants, during their ſhort reign, had put to death 
fourteen hundred citizens, and condemned five 
thouſand to baniſhment. They are likewiſe ſuſ- 
pected of having had a conſiderable ſhare in pro- 
curing the death of Alcibiades. = 
They knew that the exiles founded great hopes 
on his abilities, if he would give them his aſſiſt- 
ance. But it appears that Alcibiades, wearied with 
the agitations of his life, though he was but forty 
years old; thought only of enjoying undiſturbed 
tranquillity, in the company of a woman named 
Timandra, who was extremely attached to him. 
The jealouſy of a ſuſpicious faction purſued him 
Into his retreat. Critias, the chief of the thirty, 
ho had been his friend, infinuated to le Lacedæ- 
- 4+ G G 


Socrates. 
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monians, that even the repoſe of this lion was to 
be feared; and they ſent ſoldiers to kill him. Not 
daring to attack him in perſon, they ſet fire to his 


houſe. Alcibiades Tuſhed upon them fword in 
hand, with his left arm wrapped in his cloak. 
They fled from him, and killed him with their ar- 


rows at a diſtance. Thus fell, in the prime of his 


age, this man, whoſe actions were ſufficient to have 


rendered illuſtrious ſeveral lives, facrificed to the 
fears of his enemies, leſs on account of the injury 


he had done them, than from the . 


of that he might do them. 

His death preceded but a ſhort time that of 
Socrates, his maſter and his friend. Brave in war, 
of a mild and eaſy converſation, and equally eſ- 


teemed for. wiſdom and integrity, he could not 


but diſpleaſe the tyrants, who firſt endeavoured to 
render his manners and doctrine ſuſpected, by an 


injunction never impoſed on any other perſon, 


which was that he ſhould not converſe with an) 


4 ? perſon under the age of thirty. They then at- 


tempted to diſgrace him by forcing him to appear 


| to concur in their tyranny, or be guilty of diſobedi- 


ence, ordering. him, in full ſenate, to ſeize a man 


of rank and fortune, named Leon, whoſe riches had 


excited their cupidity. e ſhall not obey,” ſaid he; 


7 60 am reſolved never to aſſiſt voluntarily in 
= doing an unjuſt ation.” Po you imagine, 
0 Socrates,” * ſaid one of the thirty, ce that you will 


cc always be allowed to > talk thus haughtily, and 


e not to ſuffer ?” * Far from it,” replied he, 
I expect to ſuffer a thouſand evils, but none ſo 
ee great as the committing an act of injuſtice. 
There was no kind of perſecution which was not 
practiſed againſt him. The theatre, that powerful 


engine, ſo frequently had recourſe to by factions, 


was employed to decry and villify him. Ariſto- 
phanes introduced him on the ſtage, teaching 
ſophiſms by which a bad cauſe might be rendered 
a good one, preaching new gods, and ridiculing 


whatever was held ſacred. Socrates was preſent at 


the repreſentation of this piece. One of his friends 
alked him if it did not occaſion him ſome uneaſi- 


neſs. | None, in the leaſt,” replied he, © I 
ſeem to be at a feaſt where I entertain the whole 
city.“ He was at. laſt accuſed, in form, of not 
| acknowledging the gods of the republic. Socrates 


pleaded his own cauſe in a moſt forcible manner; 
and could men determined to condemn have 


liſtened to reaſon, he would have been acquitted. 
Plato, who was then a young man, eager to defend 


his maſter, mounted the tribune, and began thus : 
“ Though I, Athenians, am the a of thoſe 
ho come up into this place- The peo- 
ple immediately exclaimed :—*< Of thoſe who go 
down; '—which they directly compelled him to 
do, without ſuffering him to ſpeak another word. 
'Socrates might have ranſomed his life by a fine, 
-and his friends offered to pay it. No,” ſaid he, 

that would be to conſeſs myſelf guilty ; and the 
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« conduct which has drawn on me this ſentence 
. merits rather rewards than a fine.” He drank 
the poiſon without ſhewing the leaſt ſigns of re- 
pugnance, and continued to diſcourſe with his 
friends, with the utmoſt tranquillity and _ 


to the moment of his death. 
When we conſider the ingratitude of the Athe. 
nians towards their great men, we find ourſelves 


compelled to confeſs that no people ever leſs de- 
ſerved to poſleſs patriots : yet never was there a 


city more ardently loved by its citizens, than 


Athens. To victorious but ill-treated generals, | 
ſucceeded others, who, with the ſame talents, re- 


ceived the ſame reward. Their actions were ex- 


poſed to the cenfure of a malicious and idle popu- 


lace, who eaſily condemned, but ſeldom pardoned. 


Perhaps, indeed, ſome generals may have owed' 


their ſhining qualities to this watchful jealouſy of 
their fellow-citizens. Conon may have been in- 
debted to it for his perſeverance and obſtinacy in 
his enterprizes; Chabrias, for his ſubtlety and 


ability to profit by circumſtances; and Iphicrates, 


for the ſpirit of precaution and vigilance which he 
ſo eminently diſplayed. The ſoldiers of the latter, 


wearied with his exceſs of caution, complained of 


his continually ſurrounding them with entrench- 


| ments. <« My friends,“ ſaid he, © I do this that 


«<1 may not be obliged to uſe that expreſſion 


| "6 which of all others leaſt becomes a 3 
« did not think of * 
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| Greece was continually a prey to inteſtine dif- Peace of 


ſenſions, notwithſtanding the peace of Antalcidas, 


ſo called from the negociator who concluded it. 


By a general treaty entered into with the king of 


Perſia, he endeavoured to adjuſt the intereſts of all 


the cities of Greece. The Lacedzmonians and 
Athenians acquieſced in it, but not for any long 
time; for the two republics again ſoon took part 
in the quarrels of thoſe whom they had imagined 
they could reconcile. It had been ſtipulated that 
ſome towns ſhould receive liberty, and they would 
not accept it; others had been attached to more 
conſiderable cities, as a kind of capitals, and they 
would not admit of the connexion. In conſe- 
quence of theſe diſputes, they had recourſe to 


arms. The ſame cities alternately governed by 


the democracy and the ariſtocracy, expelled their 
citizens, who were received by the neighbouring 


ſtates, and became the cauſes of violent animoſity 


and war. Sometimes the Athenians and Lacedæ- 
monians ſincerely united, and acted in concert to 


re-eſtabliſh and perpetuate peace; but the avarice 


of the Athenians, and the pride of the Spartans, 
frequently rekindled in theſe, republics their an- 
cient hoſtile diſpoſitions, the former eager for pil- 
lage, and the latter for dominion, 


ep 


This paſſion for plunder rendered the Athenians Social war, 


very ſenſible to the misfortunes of their generals. 


To this paſion alone can be attributed the part 
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they took in the ſocial war; a war waged between 
ſeveral individual eities with which Athens had no 
connexions. But they conceived it would prove 


a4 2 ſource of gain, and ſent troops to engage in it. 
I beir general, Timotheus, the ſon of Conon, who 
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_ rebuilt the walls of Athens, and was celebrated for 
many - great achievements, did not effect on this 


occaſion all that was expected from him. He 


proved that he had been prevented from fighting 


by a ſtorm; but this defenſe was but of little 


avail: he was condemned to- fo heavy a fine that 


he was utterly unable to pay it, and died of grief. 
The half of the fine was remitted to Conon, his 
fon; but he was obliged to pay the remainder, 
which was applied to the repairing of the ſame 
walls that his grand-father had rebuilt. 

The ſacred war furniſhed. another proof of the 
love of gain-with which the Athenians are reproach- 
ed. It was occaſioned by the Phocians ploughing 
up a ſmall piece of ground appertaining to the tem- 

ple of Delphi. They were condemned to a fine by 
the Amphictyons, or general aſſembly of Greece. 
They refuſed to pay; and the Bœotians, who poſſeſſ- 
ed the temple of Delphi, made war on them. The 
Phocians gained the advantage, and ſeized all the 
treaſures of the temple. With this plunder they 
invited troops from the other ſtates to enter into 
their pay. The Athenians finding their offers very 
conſiderable, haſtened to join them. 2 were 
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much cenſured for this ſacrilegious cupidity ; but 

the love of money, at that time, was not a vice 

peculiar to them, it was that of almoſt all Greece. 
Philip, king of Macedon, who then began to at- Pipe 

tract attention, owed the influence he acquired to 

the gold mines of "Thrace, which he had ſeized, 

and which he knew how to work to advantage. 

He had partiſans in his pay in all the principal 

cities of Greece, and eſpecially at Athens. The 

demagogues, or thoſe who governed the people 

by their harangues, were the inſtruments em- 

ployed by this artful prince. The Perſians had 

recourſe to the ſame means. It is believed that 

their gold had its influence on Demoſthenes, who, 

by his eloquence, had at this time acquired a 

great aſcendancy over his fellow. citizens. 

| Floquenee had become a certain ſource of Pemot. 

wealth and power. This art was ſtudied from — 0 

early youth, as he who became a proficient in it 

Was certain, if he but poſſeſſed ſome knowledge of 

the affairs of ſtate, and a ſufficient degree of ef- 

frontery, to govern the aſſemblies of the nation, 

and to procure for his partiſans honourable and 

lucratiye employments, without forgetting him- 

ſelf : but for this he muſt attach himſelf to a 
party, elpecially when he had no other merit than 

oratory. Demoſthenes attached himſelf to the 

party of the Perſians, which oppoſed that of Phi- | 11 

My and e e Muſee that prince | 10 
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admire. : Phocion, a ſoldier, general, and politi. 
cian, valued himſelf leſs on being an orator. He 
ſpoke juſtly, judiciouſly, and conciſely, ſhewed no 


preference to any party, and was only actuated by 
a with to promote the real benefit of his fellow. 


citizens by integrity and by reaſon. He was 
therefore highly eſteemed, even by thoſe who de- 


fended a contrary opinion. He rarely. agreed 


with Demoſthenes, becauſe the latter, lively and 


ardent, always propoſed to the multitude bold and 


extraordinary projects; whereas Phocion, whoſe 


characteriſtic was mildneſs and caution, only pro- 
poſed ſuch as were moderate and eaſy to be car- 


ried into effect. He rarely accommodated himſelf 


to the taſte of the people; but frequently cenſured 
them boldly. Demoſthenes, who ſometimes him- 
ſelf did not ſpare them, aſtoniſned at his freedom 
of this kind, which he conſidered as extravagant 


and imprudent, ſaid to him one day— * Phocion, 


<« the Athenians will murder you in one of their 


| « fits. of frenzy.” Ves, faid he, and you 
ce will undergo the ſame Hats, it ever they return 
“e to their ſenſes.” 


In fact, if Demoſthenes deſerved the praiſe of 


the people of Athens for the ſagacity with which 
he detected and diſplayed the ambitious projects 


of Philip, and the good counſel which he gave 
them in conſequence, they had likewiſe to com- 
plain, that by the ardour of his eloquence he fre- 


« f 
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and ruinous wars. The orator acquired no ho- 
nour in military expeditions : we are even told 
that he fled in a cowardly manner in a battle 


which decided the iſſue of a war that he had ad - 


viſed. Phocion, who was truly brave, did not he- 
fitate to adviſe peace in the moſt ſucceſsful periods 
of the war. © How dare you,” faid one day to 


him a frivolous orator “ how dare you, Phocion, 


attempt to diſſuade the Athenians from war, 


« now that the ſword is drawn? © I dare diſ. 


„ ſuade them from it,“ replied he, © though I 
* know that in time of war I cannot fail to be 
your maſter ; whereas in time of peace you 
may be mine.” His conduct in war corre- 


ſponded to his pacific diſpoſitions. The allies 


feared the other Athenian generals, but had en- 
tire confidence in Phocion. When the former 
came to their aſſiſtance they refuſed to receive 
them, well knowing their rapacity; but Phocion 
they went out to meet, and lodged him and his 
ſoldiers in their cities. b 

The harangues of Demoſthenes did not prevent 
Philip from ſucceſsfully proceeding in his project 
to ſubje& Greece. He gained againſt the Bœo- 
tians the famous battle of Chæronea, which placed 
Athens at his diſcretion. A detachment of Athe- 
nians behaved valiantly, and were taken priſoners. 
Philip reſtored them to liberty; but they demand- 
ed their baggage: <] really believe,” ſaid Philip, 
* the Athenians think we baye only beaten them 
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& in jeſt. He, however, granted, them their r re. 


| queſt. He made with them likewiſe a kind of 
Peace, but it was not ſincere on either ſide. And 


no ſooner was the king of Macedon dead, than 
the Athenians gave themſelves up to a ridiculous 
joy, wearing chaplets of flowers, as if they had 


gained a great victory: Alas! ſaid Phocion to 
tbem, © the army which defeated you at Cha. 
“ ronea is diminiſhed only by one man.“ And this 
one man, unfortunately for the Athenians, was 


ſucceeded by Alexander, who continued to preſs 


them as cloſely as Philip his father, and reduced 


them to the extremity of humbly ſoliciting a peace. 


The young conqueror declared that he would not 
receive them into favour, unleſs they would give 


up Demoſthenes, and ſeven others of their orators. 
They diſpatched ambaſſadors to procure a mitiga- 
tion of theſe rigorous conditions, but Alexander 
treated them with contempt. They then ſent 
Phocian, and the Macedonian monarch not only 


granted his requeſt, but conceived for him an 


eſteem and friendſhip which he ever afterwards 


retained. 
While Phocien. on himſelf reſpected by 


his probity, Demoſthenes diſgraced himſelf by his 


| avarice. One of the generals of Alexander, who 


had been guilty of ſome crime, fearing the reſent- 


ment of his maſter, retired to Athens with great 


riches. His wealth ſoon drew the attention of the 


@rators, who, as they doubted not that Alexander 
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would require that he ſhould be delivered up, 
went to him to know in what manner they could 
de of ſervice to him, and on what conditions. 
Alexander, as had been expected, reclaimed him. 
Demoſthenes harangued the people, and adviicd 
them to give up Harpalus, who was, in fact, no 
other than a robber; inſiſting that it would be 
the groſſeſt imprudence to expoſe the republic to 
a a war on ſuch an account. But Harpalus having 
prevailed on him to accept a confiderable preſent, 
the next day, when the queſtion was to be decided, 
and Demoſthenes was expected to ſupport his for- 
mer opinion, the orator appeared in the aſſembly 
with his neck ſwathed up with cloths and ban- 
dages, and when his turn came to fpeak, made 
figns thar he had loſt his voice. The wits faid 
that he had been aac taken 2 in the night with 
a fulver quinſe 
Harpalus made every exertion to gain Phocion 
likewiſe, offering to him alone more than he 
had given to all the others; but he not only re- 
| fuſed his preſents with contempt, but threatened 


to prefer an information againſt him, if he did not 


deſiſt from attempting to corrupt thofe whom he 
fappoſed to have influence with the people. When 
the ſubje& came to be again diſcuſſed, thoſe who 
had received money of Harpalus were the firſt to 
Ipeak againſt him, the more effectually to conceal 
that they had received bribes ; Phocion, on the 

contrary, appeared fo much to commiſerate his 
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unhappy ſituation, and ſpoke with ſo much mild- 
neſs, that Harpalus was encouraged again to offer 
him money, but was again refuſed. The Athe 
nians at length expelled Harpalus from the city, 
and directed the areopagus to. enquire into the 
conduct of thoſe who had ſuffered themſelves to 
be corrupted by his bribes. Demoſthenes was 
convicted on indubitable evidence, condemned to 
pay a fine, and ordered to be impriſoned till it was 
paid; but he made his eſcape, and retired to 
 #gina, where he continued till the death of Alex» - 
ander. , 
This prince, though at a great diſtance, ſill 
held the Athenians with a tight rein ; ſo that his 
death cauſed at Athens a joy of which Phocion 
feared the extravagance. He ſaw them ready to 
proceed to extremities without being, in fact, cer- 
tain of the event at which they rejoiced : © Re- 
member, ſaid he to them, “ if the intelligence 
is true, if Alexander is dead to-day, he will 
& likewiſe be dead to-morrow, and the day after, 
„ and all the following days; ſo that we ſhall 
4 have time enough to rejoice, and likewiſe to 
« deliberate in what manner we ought to act.“ 
Freed from their fear of Alexander, they ima- 
gined there was nothing they could not achieve. 
They flew to arms, and had the imprudence to 
take the field againſt Antipater, one of Alexan- 
der's generals, whom that monarch had appointed 


to take charge — the affairs of Greece. "They 
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-were defeated, and obliged to ſubmit to harſh con- 
_ ditions 3 which were: that they ſhould deliver up 
to Antipater, Demoſthenes, and Hyperides another 
orator; that the old method of levying taxes 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed ; that they ſhould receive 
a garriſon into their port; and that they ſhould 
. pay the expenſes of the war, and a certain ſum of 
money which ſhould be agreed on. The article 
relative to the garriſon. weighed heavieſt on the 
Athenians. Phocion made every exertion in his 
power to obtain from Antipater an exemption from 
this yoke; but that general replied : < Phocion, I 
can refuſe you nothing, but what would infalli- 
ce bly tend both to your ruin and mine.“ De- 
moſthenes fled to avoid being delivered up to Anti- 
pater; and, being purſued by order of that general, 
poiſoned himſelf. 
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The obſervation of Antipater on ihe neceſſity Plocion, 


W a Macedonian garriſon for the ſafety of Phocion 
- himſelf became, in the event, a propheſy. Anti- 
pater died, and Caſſander, his ſon, and Polyper- 
chon, the regent of the kingdom of Macedonia, 
- contended for. the authority. The former ſent 
- Nicanor, an experienced officer, to command the 
+ garriſon of Athens. He was a worthy man, and 
the friend of Phocion. Polyperchon, to attach 
the Greeks to his party, declared all the cities free, 
and particularly Athens, the garriſon of which he 
recalled, giving orders at the ſame time that the 
democratical government ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. 
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death. He was aſked if he had any command to 
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Nicxnor' refuſed to obey this order, -and Phocion 


approved and publicly defended this refuſal, with- 
out guarding againſt the conſequences. Polyper. 
chon appeared before Athens with a ſtrong army, 
and Nicanor being unable to protect Phocion, who 
had remained in the city, he was dragged, with his 
friends, in chains, before Polyperchon :'* You are 
. traitors,“ ſaid he, “but I leave to the Atheni. 


cc ans, as a free people, the rigbt of judging you.“ 


The aſſembly was convened, and was very tumul- 
tuous. Do you intend,“ faid Phocion, „to 
Wy us according to the forms preſcribed by the 


4 laws e Some voices ex claimed: V eG,” 


« How can that be, ” replied he, * ſinee it is im. 


ec poſſible we ſhould make ourſelves heard in our 


b defenſe? The clamour continuing, he pro- 
nounced with a firm voice theſe words: As to 


© what concerns myſelf, I confeſs the crime of 
c which I am accuſed, and ſubmit to what the 


law decrees on the ſubject; but conſider, O 
cc Athenians, how great injuſtice it will bea to in- 
© volve in my calamity thoſe who have had no 


(6 ſhare in my guilt“ es T hey are your ACccom- 


„ plices, and that is ſufficient;” ' exclaimed the 
"frantic "multitude. Some carried their fury ſo far 
28 to propoſe that Pkocion might be put to the 
torture in the middle of the aſſembly, in order to 
I force him to diſcover his accomplices. Others | 


put on chaplets of flowers when they voted for his 
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leave to his ſon. Ves, certainly,“ replied he, 


tell him I ſolemnly enjoin him to forget in what 
% 2 manner the Athenians treated his father.” 


Some time after his death the people became ſen- 


ſible of the injuſtice they had done him, celebrated 


is obſequies. publicly, and erected a ſtatue to his 


memory. They paſſed a ſentence of death againſt 
his aceuſers, the principal bf abet met the * 
ment they*deferved. | | * 


The remainider of the hiſtory of us 1 Demetrius ll. | 


Phalereus. 


to the period of the Achæan league, would be in 
the life of an individual a period of delirium 
Which it would be well to forget 3 but in the an- 
nals of a republic it is an example that merits to 
de preſerved. Caſſander, by the afliſtance of the 
Macedonian garriſon, which had not yet retired, 
made Himſelf maſter of Athens, and appointed as 
governor, and, in ſome meaſure, as ſovereign, 
Demetrius Phalereus, whoſe riches, though great, 
were exceeded by his integrity and virtue. He 
governed Athens with the utmoſt mildneſs, aug- 
mented the revenues of the republic, embelliſhed 
the city with new edifices, repaired thoſe that had 
fallen to decay, and was the author of ſo much 
ne that ſtatues were n W to 


hs NE Devhctrius, named . N i 
the taker of cities, the handſomeſt man of his time, 


and the ſon of Antigonus, another of Alexander's 
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ae, pretending to free n from the yoke 


of Caſſander, drove out Phalereus, whom all im- 
mediately abandoned, and who was in danger of 


being murdered. Poliorcetes was received in the 
city with loud acclamations. The Athenians be- 


ſtowed on him and his father Antigonus the title 


of kings, which they had never before aſſumed. 


They ſtyled them their tutelary deities and de- 
liverers; and decreed that ambaſſadors who were 
-  fent' to him or his father ſhould be called 
tte /ambaſſadors of the gods. They appointed a 


prieſt to ſuperintend their worſhip,. and ordered 


that the year ſhould no longer be diſtinguiſhed by 


the name of the firſt archon but by that of this 
ꝓprieſt. At the place where Demetrius alighted 


from his chariot on his entrance into the city 


they erected an altar. They added to their tribes 


two new ones, which they called Antigonides and 


Demetriades. They likewiſe changed the name 
of the month Munichian to Demetrian; and when 


they knew not what new flattery to invent, en- 


deayoured to villify Demetrius Phalereus, throw- 
ing down his ſtatues, condemning him to death, 


and ſetting a price upon his head. The more cf. 


fectually to eſtabliſh the democratic government, a 


change was made in the mode of public inſtruc- 


tion ; no perſon being allowed to teach without 
permiſſion from the ſenate and people. It was on 


. the motion of Sophocles, a a man of letters, that 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
theſe ſhackles were impoſed on ſeience, which 
forced Theophraſtus, the _ of Ariſtotle, to 
ſhut up his ſchool. 


A victory which Poliorcetes gained over - Caf. 


fander, who threatened Athens, procured him new 


honours from the Athenians, who aſſigned him 
| lodgings behind the temple of Minerva, in the 
apartments of the virgins dedicated to her ſervice 
a compliment the more ſcandalous as the diſſo- 
lute manners of Demetrius were notorious. In 
fine, that he might be initiated into the greater 
and lefler myſteries of Ceres, without waiting the 
uſual time, the names and order of the months 
were changed by a decree. Satiated with theſe 
flatteries, Poliorcetes fet out for Aſia, where he 
ſuffered ſome reverſes of fortune ; in conſequence 
of which, when he propoſed to return to his dear 
Athens, he was met on the road by ambaſſadors, 
who informed him that he could not be permitted 
to enter that city, becauſe the people had decreed 
that they would not receive into it any kings. He 
requeſted that they would at leaſt reſtore to him 
his wife Deidamia, whom he had left there, and 
the was accordingly ſent to him. But the Athe- 
nians paſſed a decree enacting that whoever ſhould 
propoſe to treat or enter into any connexion with 
Demetrius ſhould ſuffer death. 

This new inſult exhauſted his patience. He 
laid ſiege to Athens, which was obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, The conqueror commanded 
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the inhabitants to aſſemble in the theatre, which 


he ſurrounded with armed men. The Athenians 


| expected their ſentence with great trepidation ; 


when the conqueror appeared, and, after ſome 
mild  reproaches, pardoned them, and even pro- 
miſed them a preſent of corn. Their flatteries 


then recommenced, and the orators knew not 


what terms to employ to extol his beneficence and 
generoſity. Some time after, Poliorcetes loſt the 


kingdom of Macedon. Immediately his prieſt was 


degraded, his altar overthrown, and the months 


reſtored to their former names and order. 


Ihe ſon of Demetrius, named Antigonus Go- 
natus, puniſhed them for the inſult they had of. 


fered to his father, and placed a garriſon in the 
Citadel of Athens. Aratus, the chief of the Achæan 


league, twice endeavoured to drive out the gar- 
riſon, not with a view to retain the city, but to 
reſtore it to liberty. This the Athenians knew, 
yet on the report of the death of Aratus they 


put on chaplets of flowers. They were, however, 
very happy afterwards to find it falſe, and by his 
means to recover their liberty, which he procured 
them, on paying fifty talents, twenty of which 
were his own money, to the Macedonian gover- 
nor, who withdrew his garriſon. Thus Athens 


became again free, under the protection of the 


Achæan league, which likewiſe proved the ſate- 
guard « of Lacedzmon. 


| 
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' LACED MQNIANS. 
Lacedæmon had an eſtabliſhed government be- 
fore the time of Lycurgus, fince it had not only 
one monarch, but, what is without example in 
any other nation, two kings ſeated on one throne, 
and ruling with <qual authority. This government 


no doubt had ſeveral other defects and inconſiſt- 


encies, ſince the inhabitants of Sparta applied to 
Lycurgus for a conſtitution. 


He was of royal birth. His brother, who was — 


one of the two kings, dying, the regal authority 
deſcended to him, in defect of a direct heir. His 
ſiſter-in-law cauſed him to be told that ſhe was 
pregnant; but that if he would marry her ſhe 
would prevent the birth of an heir. Lycurgus 
heard the propoſal with horror; yet, that he might 
hot expoſe the child of his brother to the am- 
bitious fury of a wicked woman, he told her that 
he could not think of expoſing her life to the 
effect of violent potions, but that, when ſhe ſhould 
be delivered, he would take care to make away 
with her child, and marry her. When ſhe was 
near her time, he gave orders that if the child was 
a pirl it ſhould be delivered to the women ; but 


him. 

At the time of her delivery, Lycurgus was at 

table with a large company. The child was 
N | 


that if it was a boy it ſhould be brought to 
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brought : 37 Here,” aud he, « 18 your king.” Te 


was well known that it only depended on him to 


ſecure the throne. His ſiſter-in-law, however, 


never forgave him; and notwithſtanding the proof 


of moderation which he had given, ſucceeded in 


her attempts to make it believed that he intended 
to ſeize the crown. She pretended to be under 
the greateſt alarm for the life of her ſon, and per- 
ſuaded many perſons to entertain the ſame fears. 
Lycurgus, wearied with theſe ſuſpicions, and the 
diſagreeable conteſts. they ſometimes occaſioned, 
after having brought up his nephew till he was of 
age to reign, ſet out on his travels. 

He took for his companion Thales, the lyric 
poet, who aſſiſted him to find in Egypt the 
whole of the poems of Homer, of which only ſome 
parts were then known in Greece. He travelled 
| through Crete, then famous for its laws; Afi, 

where the effeminacy of manners formed a ſtrong 
contraſt to the ſeverity of the Cretans ; and Egypt, 
the abode of ſcience and wiſdom. Some make 
him to have gone as far as Spain, Africa, and 
the Indies. It is not known where he was when 
the Spartans ſent a deputation to him, inviting him 
to return and regulate their government. 

He had doubtleſs previouſly formed his ſyſtem, 
which was to demoliſh every thing, and clear 
away the ruins, if the expreſſion may be ulſed, 
in order to erect an uniform and durable edifice. 
He conſulted the oracle at Delphi, which, on this 


* 
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occaſion, was neither ſo obſcure nor fo perplexed 
as on almoſt all others. The prieſteſs ſtyled him 


the friend of the gods. © His laws,“ added ſhe, - 


« are perfectly good; and the republic in which 
« they ſhall be obſerved, ſhall become the moſt 
« renowned upon earth.” When he returned to 
Sparta, he conferred with his friends, and they 
agreed on the meaſures they ſhould take to aid and 


confirm the oracle. 


On the morning appointed for the promulga- 
tion of this code of laws, they appeared early in 
the morning, in the market-place, to the number 
of twenty-eight, armed with poniards. The young 
king, Charilaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, was 
alarmed at their aſſembling in this manner, fear- 


ing a conſpiracy, and took refuge in the temple 
of Minerva; but when he was informed of their 


real deſign, he not only left his ſanQuary, but 


joined their confederacy. Their firſt act was to 


eſtabliſh a ſenate, as a middle power between the 


king and the people. The twenty-eight and their 


principal friends were, no doubt, the firſt ſena- 
tors; and the expectation of a ſimilar honour 
contributed not a little to gain over the great. As 


to the people, that they might not think them- 


ſelves entirely forgotten, they were granted the 
right, not of propoſing or deliberating in their aſ- 


ſembly, but, of aſſenting to or diſſenting from what 


was propoſed by the king or ſenate, by a fimple 
afrmative, or negative. Theſe preliminaries ad- 
n 
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juſted, he proceeded to frame the civil and mo- 

ral laws, which, as ſome of them were of a 

very peculiar caſt, rendered Lacedzmon an ex- 
tremely ſingular republic, T hey were Aided into 
twelve tables. A 

Region. Religion held the firſt place. All the gods and 

goddeſſes were to be repreſented armed, in order 

that the Spartans, who were to be a military peo- 

ple, might have the images of fortitude and va. 

lour inceſſantly before their eyes. Their ſacrifices 

and offerings were to be ſimple, and of little coſt, 

that there might be no difficulty in rendering to the 

gods the worſhip due to them. Prayers were to 

be ſhort ; for the gods know of what we have 

need. Tombs were to be near the temples, that 

by frequenting the latter they might become fi- 

miliarized to the idea of death. Sepulchres were 

not be magnificent, nor bear ſo much as an in- 

{cription, except thoſe of men ſlain in war, or 

women who had dedicated themſelves to a religious 

life. Lamentations and cries at funerals were for- 

. : bidden, as unworthy the greatneſs of foul and for- 
| titude of Spartans. | | 

Divifion of All Laconia was divided into thirty thouſand 

the lands. | 

equal portions, and the city of Sparta into fix 

* ' thouſand. Theſe portions could never be divided, 

but muſt paſs entire to the heirs, or thoſe who ac- 
- quired them, Should there at any future time be 

more citizens than theſe portions would ſuffice to 


- . maintain, colonies were ta be ſent out, 
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When a boy was born, the father was to carry 
him to certain of the graveſt men of his tribe, 


Who, if they found him well-formed and healthy, 


returned him to his parents; but if not, threw him 


into a cavern at the foot of Mount Taygetus. The 
time that ſtrangers might continue at Sparta was 
limited, that they might not corrupt the manners 


of the citizens; thoſe whoſe talents appeared to 


be uſeful to the republic, might be naturalized, and 
become citizens; yet they could not enjoy all the 
privileges of Spartans unleſs they had paſſed through 
the rigours of a Spartan education. 


Celibacy in men was infamous. The old Mariages, 


bachelor was obliged to walk naked, in the depth 
of winter, through the market-place, ſinging a 


: fatyrical ſong on himſelf. He had none of the 


honours paid him which were otherwiſe due to 
old age. The time of marriage was fixed, and if 


a man did not marry when he was of full age, he 


was liable to a proſecution ; as were thoſe likewiſe 
who married above or below their rank. Thoſe 
who had three children were entitled to a dimi- 


nution of their taxes; and thoſe who had four 


paid none. Girls had no marriage portions, that 
every one might follow his own inclinations. The 


girl was to be in the flower of her age. The huſ- 


band, for two or three years after marriage, could 
only have acceſs to his wife by ſtealth, that his 


love might not be too ſoon and too eaſily ex- 


tinguiſned. Huſbands might lend their wives; 
H H 4 


Domeſtic *© ' 
Laws. 
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- the kings alone being forbidden this liberty. In 
; general, the women of Sparta did not value them. 
4 ſelves greatly on their modeſty. 
Tad From the cradle the nurſe was ſometimes to re- 
IP fuſe the breaſt to the infant, to accuſtom it to ab. 
ſtinence. A young Spartan was brought up to 
remain without light in the night, to walk in the 
dark, and to be ſuperior to the uſual follies and 
958 weakneſſes of children. The children of both 
rich and poor were educated alike, and in one 
common place, and lay on hard beds made of 
reeds from the banks of the river Eurotas. They 
ate in public; the old men ſitting at table with 
them to examine and inſtruct them. Their prin- 
cipal dainty was their black broth, a diſh com- 
poſed of falt; vinegar, and blood. A Lacedæmo- 
nian knew not what it was to drink for pleaſure. 
Drunkenneſs was infamous. Slaves were made 
drunk, and exhibited in this condition to the youth, 
in order to inſpire them with abhorrence of this 
filthy vice. 
Prefs, _ They wore clothing to defend them int the | 
inclemency of the ſeaſons, and not for ornament, j 
Their garments, with reſpect to the faſhion and 
Ruff, were the ſame for the rich and poor. They t 
were to be diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, and not v 
the elegance of their dreſs. Till the age of twelve tl 
Aer, Fore a tunic; and after that a cloak was h 
hs __ of ſo thin a : that a Lacedæmonian * | 8 
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flimſy. Boys wore no ſhoes : they cut their hair 

very ſhort ;' but when they grew up, they ſuffered 

it to grow without cutting, A Lacedæmonian 

was unacquainted with either eſſences or perfumes. 

In war they wore purple habits, and crowned 
themſelves with flowers before they charged the 

enemy. The veſts or gowns of the females reach- 

ed only down to the knees, or not ſo low. Only 

women of doubtful virtue might wear gold, ſilver, 

Jewels, or other ornaments. Maidens appeared | 
in public without veils, but married women veiled; —7 
ſince it was proper that the former ſhould be ſeen, - Ii 
though not the latter. In certain public exerciſes, | 
to which girls were admitted as well as boys, they "| 
contended naked. By diveſting the ſex of its ö | | 
modeſty, Lycurgus intended to render it leſs dan- =! 
gerous; and to remove by the equality of birth I! 
and riches the motives of jealouſy which intro- . 1 
duce diſturbance and commotions into a republic, - | N 
Ihe great duty impoſed on the Lacedæmonians Diſcipline '4 
was obedience to the laws, which did not permit nen. | 
that eyen the motive of what they commanded ' 

ſhould be enquired into. All the children be- 
longed to the ſtate, and every citizen had an au- 1 
thority over them. If an old man was preſent 
when a youth committed a fault, and, either | þ 1 
through negligence or partiality, did not reprove 1 | 
him, he was liable to the ſame puniſhment with the I 
offender. Among the youths there was a chief — 4 
empowered to reprimand or puniſh, which he 1 
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ſometimes did very rigorouſly. A young Spartan 
was reſerved, filent, looked only forward, or on 


the ground, and never was ſeen but in the moſt 


Studies and 
learning. 


modeſt attitude. 


The Lacedæmonians ſtudied but little, did not 
cultivate writing, nor value themſelves on ſpeak- 


ing correctly. Hence the proverb :—* He ſpeaks 


very well for a Lacedzmonian.” Their brevity, 
or Iaconic manner, was, however, greatly eſteem- 


ed; and has given to ſeveral of their expreſſions a 


ſententious air, which has cauſed them to be pre- 
ſerved. They were even proud of their roughneſs 
and want of learning, and their attachment to the 
maxims of their ' anceſtors. An Athenian re- 


| proached a Spartan with his ignorance, and boaſt- 


ed of the learning and knowledge of his own 
country. What you ſay may be very true,” 
replied the Lacedzmonian, © but from it you can 


only conclude, that we alone among all the 
„ Greeks have learned no bad cuſtoms from 


£© you.” A Spartan was only a ſoldier. The 


occupations neceſſary to be followed for the benc- 


fit of the whole were exerciſed by the Helots, who 


were not abſolutely ſlaves, but a kind of inferior 
working people. Actors, augurs, rhetoricians, 
and other profeſſors of curious arts, were not 


ſuffered in the city. They exerciſed their under- 


ſtandings in uſeful queſtions, ſuch as: In what 


4 conſiſts the merit of ſuch an action? Does ſuch f 
| hero deſerve the "OO character be has obtained 
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Raillery, provided it was delicate and not offen- 
five, was recommended as capable of conveying 
uſeful leſſons. They loved muſic, if we may call 
by that name their ancient ſongs, of which they 
were ſo jealous that they would not permit their 
ſlaves to learn the airs of them, or, at leaſt, to fing 
them publicly. When ſeveral-conceived a paſſion 
for the ſame girl there was no jealouſy between " 
the rivals, but rather, on the contrary, a more in- 4 
timate connexion, and more emulation to pleaſe Il. 
the perſon beloved. | N 
The chaſe was an amuſement preſcribed to their Exercics. | 
youth, in order to render their bodies ſupple and 
agile. Dancing, and violent and warlike exerciſes, 
were common to both ſexes, who engaged in them 
together. Thus the women, become as ſtrong as 
the men, brought forth healthy and vigorous child- 
ren; but they loſt that tenderneſs which is, per- 
haps, the greateſt charm of the maternal character. 
They were accuſtomed to view without emotion 
their children cruelly laſhed at the altars, and ap- 
plaud the firmneſs of the ſufferers when they bore 
their torture without uttering a groan, or ſhedding 
a tear. Theft may be ſaid to have been one of 
their exerciſes. It was permitted, provided the 
thief was ſufficiently dextrous to avoid diſcovery ; 
but the detection of it was ſeverely puniſhed. - 
Almoſt all their bargains were made by barter Money. 
or exchange ; yet as money was neceflary for ſome 
| kind of fales and purchaſes, Lycurgus allowed 
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them coin; but only of iron, and ſo heavy that 


Courts of 


Juſtice. | 


two horſes were required to draw a very ſmall 
ſum. Thus the Lacedæmonians, poſſeſſing all the 
ſame quantity of land, and being unable to amaſs 


money, neceſſarily remained in a ſtate of equality; 


and the more ſo, ſince the money of other coun- 
tries was not current among them, and they were 
not permitted to lend at intereſt, or receive pre- 
ſents from foreigners. Thus there were no means 
for ſome to render themſelves richer than others. 
- Lycurgus enacted that no one {ſhould approach 
the tribunals before he was thirty years old, not 
even to hear the pleadings, leſt he ſhould acquire a 
love for litigation. The motive of ſuch or ſuch a 


law was never to be enquired, obedience being the 


ſupreme law. Libertines, or ſpendthrifts, could 
never be appointed judges or magiſtrates in the re- 
public; for how could they be qualified to decide 


on the intereſts of others, who had never been able 
to conduct prudently their own affairs ? 


The firſt and principal military law was, like. 
ate; obedience. Valour was not enjoined ; it was, 
as it were, innate among the Lacedæmonians, im- 


bibed with their mother's milk, nouriſhed by ex- 
ample, and confirmed by the praiſes laviſhed on 


heroes, and the contempt inſeparable from cowar- 


dice. © Return with your ſhield, or on your 


5 ſhield,” ſaid a Spartan mother to her ſon, when 


| ſetting out for the army; that is, Conquer or 
die;“ it being uſual to bring back the dead on 
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their ſhields. War was not to be carried on. long 


againſt the ſame enemy, leſt they ſhould learn the 


military art, and acquire a martial ſpirit. They 
loved not the ſea, becaufe intercourſe with ſailors 
and foreigners would have corrupted their man- 
ners; nor fieges, becauſe they thought no glory 


was acquired by conquering walls. Lacedzmon 


had no walls ; the bodies of the inhabitants, as it 
was ſaid, were its only bulwark. They relaxed a 
little in time of war from the auſterity of their 
mode of life, in order that they might wiſh for it. 
When in the field they always ſlept armed. The 
advanced guard had no ſhields; that, deprived of 
this defenſe, they might be the more vigilant. In 
all their expeditions they carefully obſerved their 
religious rites. In the evening, after their meal, 
the ſoldiers ſang together hymns in praiſe of the 
gods. When they wefe about to charge the 
enemy, the king offered ſacrifices to the mufes, 
that they might aſſiſt him to perform actions 
worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity: the ſol- 
diers put on chaplets of flowers, and advanced to 
the ſound of flutes, which played the hymn of 
Caſtor. They never purſued the enemy except 
ſo far as was neceſſary to ſecure the victory. He 
who gained a victory by ſtratagem offered an ox 

to Mars; but he who was ſucceſsful by open 
force only a cock. Stratagem, which ſpared the 
ves of men, was more valued than valour, which 
laviſhed them. | | 
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It is not known whether Lycurgus was the au- 
thor of a political, but very cruel, precaution, em- 
ployed by the Lacedæmonians to diminiſh the 
number of their ſlaves when they appeared too 


numerous. It was named cryptia ; ; that is to ſay, 
the ambuſcade ; ; and conſiſted in arming with po- 


niards the braveſt of their youth, and ordering 


them to exterminate, to a certain number, theſe 
unfortunate wretches; which they effected by 
murdering them in the night, or during the day, 


g by ſurpriſe, while employed in their labours; and 
this in cool blood, without having the leaſt cauſe 


of complaint againſt them, merely to put it out of 


the power of the remainder to form any plots 


againſt the ſtate. 

Notwithſtanding the precautions Ss; 55 by Ly- 
curgus, his laws did not paſs without oppoſition, 
A tumult took place in-which he was wounded, 
and which gave occaſion to add the law that no 
perſon ſhould come armed to the afſemblies of the 


people or of the magiſtrates. The difficultics 
which remained were at leaſt ſuſpended by the 


hope which Lycurgus had the policy ſtill to leave 


to his opponents. He convened a. general aflem- 
bly, and thus addreſſed them: © There remains 
yet an important, and perhaps the moſt impor- 
c tant, object to be communicated to you; but 
this muſt not be made known till after I have 
* conſulted the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 1 


« ſhall immediately repair thither. Solemnly * | 


| 
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* miſe me faithfully to obſerve the laws I have 


c eſtabliſhed until my return.” The two kings, 


the ſenate, and the people, took the oath that 


he required. From Delphi he ſent to Lacedzmon 
this anſwer of the oracle: * The laws given to 
Sparta are excellent, and the city while it ob- 
« ſerves them ſhall be the moſt glorious in the 
« world.” At the ſame time they received this 
oracle, the Lacedzmonians learned that their legiſ- 
lator, after having offered a ſolemn facrifice to 


Apollo, had taken leave of his friends and his ſon, 


and died by refuſing ſuſtenance. They therefore 
conſidered themſelves as bound by their oath for 
ever to obey the laws which they had ſworn to 
obſerve till his return. 

In fact, never was any people more warmly at- 
tached to, or more ſcrupulouſly obſervant of their 
laws; which were, doubtleſs, perfectly conform- 
able to their character, ſince they rendered, and fo 


long maintained, them a flouriſhing nation. They 


underwent but few changes. The hiſtory of Sparta 
preſents ſcarcely any of thoſe interior ſhocks and 
__ revolutions which render that of Athens intereft- 
ing. Beſides military expeditions, of which too 
minute details would be tireſome, the annals of the 
kings of Lacedzmon offer heroic a&s of patriotiſm, 

ſententious reflexions, expreſſions of dignified ſub- 
' limity, and a magnanimity ſometimes ferocious. 


_ Charilaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, retained 2055. 


during his life a great reverence for his tutor, and 


2 . 


A the obſervance of his laws. Some perſon 
expreſſed a regret that Lycurgus had not enacted 
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more laws: Men of few words,“ ſaid Charilaus, 
need but few laws.” The firſt-war of importance 
in which the Lacedzmonians engaged was againſt 


the Meſſenians, and was equally cruel and unjuſt, 


The latter offered, in vain, to ſubmit to the arbi- 


tration of the amphictyons, or that of the areo- 


pagus at Athens. The Spartans retained during 


three years their reſentment for a trifling injury, 


2225, 


War of 
Meſſenia, 
Ariſtode- 
mus. f 


any preſents, ſaying: 
_ © the laws and I could never agree.“ 


and fell unexpectedly on the frontier city of the 


Meſſenians, and maſſacred all the inhabitants with- 
out diſtinction of age or ſex. They were then go- 
verned by their king Nicander, the ſon and ſucceſſor 


of Charilaus, who commanded, or ſuffered, this 


act of barbarity ; ; but who yet refuſed to receive 
« Should I 207 15 them, 


This war was continued with the utmoſt fury. 


The Meſſenians, being .continually defeated, con- 
ſulted the oracle, which anſwered, that a virgin of 
the royal blood muft be facrificed to the gods. 
The daughter of the king was felected as the vic- 
tim, but her father fled with her; upon which 


Ariftodemus, who was of the ſame family, offered 


his daughter. A young man, to whom ſhe was 


affianced in marriage, declared that he had con- 
ſummated it, and that ſhe was not a virgin. Aril. 
todemus, conſidering this imputation on the virtue 
of his daughter as a ſcandal on his houſe, killed 


* 
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her with his own hand, and opening ber body, 
ſhewed it to the people as a proof that the charge 
was falſe. At this price Ariſtodemus acquired the 
crown, which he afterwards merited by his wife 
and prudent conduct, and gained the competitors 
for his throne by promoting them to the firſt of. 
fices in his government, and placing in them the 
greateſt confidence. 

The impetuoſity of the Lacedæmonians render- 
ed them formidable in the open country; Ariſto- 
demus, therefore, drew them into defiles, and ha- 
raſſed and fatigued them. The Spartans then pre- 
tended to condemn to death, for the crime of trea- 
ſon, a hundred men, who fled to Ithome, a city of 
the Meſſenians, the gates of which, when they 
mould be received, they were to open to their 
countrymen. Ariſtodemus, however, diſcovered 
their deſign, but, equally generous and brave, ſent 
back the counterfeit criminals without inflicting 
any puniſhment on them; bidding them tell the 
Spartans, that though their injuſcice was new, 
their trick was ſtale. The efforts of Ariſtodemus 
did not prevent the Meſſenians from being fre- 
quently beaten ; and they loſt all their courage. In 
deſpair at finding that he could not reanimate 
their valour, he became a prey to melancholy, and 
killed himſelf on the tomb of his unfortunate 
daughter, His ſubjects ſubmitted to the conditions 
impoſed on them by the Lacedæmonians, whick 
were, that they ſhould give up to them half the 

vo. I, | T7 | 
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profits of their lands, of which the proprietors | 
Jl! thus became their farmers; and attend in mourn- 
= ing at the funereal proceſſions of their kings, on 
1 pain of the ſevereſt penalties if they neglected. 
* About this time were inſtituted the ephori, 
ff „ ua» though it is not known on what occaſion. They 
| were in number five, choſen from among the peo. 
| "ple by the people; for every bold and factious 
| citizen who was able to harangue might aſpire to 
=: this office, which was intended as a check on the 
kings and the ſenate. To render their deciſions 
=: of force, they muſt be unanimous. By degrees 
| | they acquired an unlimited authority. They pre- 
1 ſided in the general afſemblies, declared war, 
made peace, determined the number of troops that 
ſhould be raiſed, regulated the taxes, and diſtri 
buted, in the name of the ſtate, puniſhments and 
| rewards. After this, it is not eaſy to ſay what 
—_ power remained to the ſenate and kings, except 
1 | TEES that the latter commanded the armies. The ephori 
iS nad the privilege of not ſitting in the preſence of 
ol the kings; of giving their name to the year, like 
the archons at Athens; and, in fine, the impor- 
= - tant one of cenſuring the conduct of the kings, 
__ and awarding puniſhments againſt them. 
Hl This check would have been unneceſſary. to 
Sas who entertained the ſentiments of Theo- 
pompus. He was accuſtomed to ſay, that a mo- 
march, to avoid any occaſion to fear, ſhould permit 
his friends freely to- give him their advice, and be 


males. 
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| "ou ready ſeverely to puniſh the wicket: This 
- wiſe prince knew, likewiſe, to appreciate juſtly 


25 


mankind. © Time,“ ſaid he, © advances and 


“ raiſes the middling claſs of citizens, and devours 


4 * thoſe who are too great.” 


The war of Meſſenia excited at Sparta dſcon⸗ 5 


tents, which might have proved fatal to the ſtate. 
The men having bound themſelves -by an oath not 
to return to the city till they had ſubdued the 
Meſſenians, and the war having laſted ten years, 
the women began to loſe their patience, and the 


wives wrote to their huſbands, that while they 
were ſo pertinaciouſly intent on conquering their 


enemies, they neglected other intereſts which 
ought not to be leſs dear to them. The warriors 
underſtood the meaning of the complaint, and, in 
part, provided for its redreſs. They ſelected ſuch 
of the young men as had arrived at the army ſince 


the commencement of the expedition, and had not 


taken the oath, and ſent them back to the city, 
with liberty to appeaſe the murmurs of the fe- 


gins. As the connexions had probably not been 


very regular, theſe children when they grew up 


found they were not entitled to claim either 
fathers or property. 

Indignant at being thus abandoned, iy Joined 

the. Helots, who were ever ready to riſe upon their 

tyrants,” and. reſolved to demand, with arms in 
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A race of children were thus produced 
who were called pariſieniæ, or the children of vir- 
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their hands, in the -firſt aſſembly of the am 
that property and a ſuitable rank in the ſtate 
ſnould be granted them. 
tion was to be a cap thrown up in the air. Al- 
moſt at the moment when the plot was to be car- 


The ſignal for inſurrec- 


ried into execution, the ephori cauſed a proclama- 


tion to be made, that no one ſhould throw up his 
cap in the aſſembly of the people. 


This prohibi- 
tion ſhewed them, that their deſigns were diſcover- 


ed. An accommodation was entered into; and 


the fatherleſs youth being furniſhed with every 
thing neceſſary to eſtabliſh a colony, ſet out under 


a a leader they had choſen, and by their departure 


delivered the city from its fears. 

It was not long, however, before Lacedæmon 
found new cauſe for alarm in Ariſtomenes, an 
enterprizing youth, who had put himſelf at the 
head of the Meſſenians. The conditions impoſed 


on that people were ſo oppreſſive, that he found no 
difficulty in exciting them to revolt. He procured 
. them allies, and recommenced a war which his 


valour, and other great qualities, rendered very 


obſtinate, and even extremely dangerous to the 


Spartans. After ſome firſt advantages, and hav- 
ing made them fear the effects of his arms, he at- 


_ tacked them with the weapons of ſuperſtition. Diſ- 


guiſing himſelf, and entering Lacedæmon by night, 
he had the boldneſs to hang up at the gate of the 


= temple of Minerva a ſhield with this inſcription : 
& ArlBomenes dedicates this to the goddeſs. from 
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* the ſpoils of the Lacedzmonians.” The city 
was thrown into confuſion. The oracle being 


conſulted, anſwered : © Let the Spartans ſend for 


4a general from Athens.“ The Athenians, jea- 
lous of the Lacedzmonians, and little deſirous to 
contribute to their ſucceſs, ſent them for a general 
one Tyrtæus, a ſchool-maſter and a poet, lame of 
one foot, and ſuſpected of being ſubject to fits of 
inſanity. They accepted him, and, encouraged by 
thus having complied with the directions of the 
oracle, took the field confident of victory, but 
were again beaten. | 

Confounded by this FER they thonght 425 
* ſoliciting peace; but Tyrtæus reanimated their 
courage by his warlike ſongs, directed them by 
his advice, and prevailed on them to continue the 
war, and recruit their army with ſome choſen men 
from among the Helots. Ariſtomenes was again 
ſucceſsful, but was wounded, He defeated the 
Spartans, and was beaten by their women, who 
even took him priſoner, but he made his eſcape. 
| He carried fire and ſword through their country, 
but ſaw his own likewiſe ravaged. Twice he was 
wounded, taken a ſecond time, and carried to 
Lacedæmon. The utmoſt care was taken to cure 
him, i in order to infiict on him a vengeance which 


diſgraces the Spartans. They ſentenced him to a 


puniſhment to which only the loweſt criminals 
were condemned ; that is, that he and his com- 


panions, who had likewiſe been taken priſoners, 
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ſhould be thrown into a deep cavern. He re- 
queſted as a favour to be permitted to keep his 
arms, and his requeft was granted. He remained 


three days in this fearful pit, amid the dead and 


dying, when, ready to expire with hunger and the 
ſtench of corrupting carcaſes, he heard a noiſe 
near him. It was occaſioned by a fox gnawing 


A2 a dead body. Ariſtomenes ſeized the animal as he 


\endeavoured to eſcape by the hind leg, and, fol. 


| lowing him, was brought to a ſmall hole through 


which the fox eſcaped. He here perceived a glim- 
mering light, and his hopes revived, With his 
nails and his arms, notwithſtanding his extreme 
weakneſs, he opened himſelf a paſſage, and reached 
Eira, a fortreſs of the Meſſenians, 

Sparta learned his adventure by his vidtories 
He had nearly carried thither the intelligence him- 


ſelf, and would have done ſo, had he not been be. 


trayed by one of thoſe who ſhould have aided him 
in the project he had formed to ſurprize Lacedæ. 
mon, while the Spartan army was lying before 
Eira. This misfortune did not diſcourage Ariſto- 
menes 3 he had even 2 courage to expoſe him- 
fell ak 5 the cruelty of the Spartans. He w was 


young woman, who put a poniard in into his hands! 
with which he diſpatched ſeven men who guarded 

The ſiege of Eira laſted eleven years. While 
Ariſtomenes was confined to his bed by a wound, 
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the Lacedæmonians ſurprized the gates. The 


Meſſenians entrenched themſelves within the city, 


and the battle continued for three days and three 
nights, the women fighting with as much fury as 
the men. At length, all hopes of preſerving the 
city having vaniſhed, Ariſtomenes aſſembled his 
unhappy countrymen, placed the women and the 
children in the centre, and formed the van and 
rear guards of Meſſenian youth, giving the com- 
mand of the latter to his ſon Gorgus, and Manti- 
elus, a brave Meſſenian. He put himſelf at the 
head of the van, and cauſing the laſt barrier to be 
opened, and anne his ſpear, marched direct- 


ly towards the enemy. The Lacedæmonian ge. 


neral, either from compaſſion or prudence, or- 
dered his troops to open to the right and left, and 
leave a free paſſage for theſe unhappy men thus 
reduced to deſpair. Ariſtomenes marched on to 
Arcadia, more triumphant, in reality, than his con- 
querors. The king who terminated the war with 
the Meſſenians was named Anaxander. He was 
. aſked why the Spartans kept no money in their 
treaſury: That the keepers of it,“ replied he, 
e may not be tempted to be thieves.” 


Military achievements, almoſt all reſembling each Lesnid- 


other, merit but little to exerciſe the pen of the 
hiſtorian. There are, however, ſome which from 
their ſingularity excite admiration, Such is the 
action of king Leonidas when ſetting out to op- 
poſe the immenſe army of Xerxes, I go,“ ſaid 
114 
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g he, 162 oſtenſibly to defend · the ſtraits of Thermo- 
„ pylæ; but my real deſign is to die for my 
„ cuntry.'“' When he took leave of his wife; 


ſhe aiked him whether he had any thing particular 
to ſay to her: © No,” faid he, © except it be to 


e enjoin you to marry ſome brave man, and bring 
forth brave children.” She was named Gorgo, 
and was the daughter of king Cleomenes. In her 
very early years ſhe had given a ſtriking proof of 
| her attachment to her country. Ariſtagoras of 


Miletus wiſhed to prevail on Cleomenes, her father, 


to engage the Lacedæmonians to carry the war 
into Aſia. Gorgo, then aged eight years, was 


preſent at their conference. Ariſtagoras requeſted 
the king to ſend her away, that they might ſpeak 


more freely, © You may ſpeak as freely as you 


% pleaſe,” replied Cleomenes, © for ſhe is but a 
5, child.” Ariſtomenes began by offering the king 
of Sparta a conſiderable ſum, which he afterwards 
doubled, and then trebled.—* Fly, father,” ex- 
claimed the Inte girl, „or this ſtranger will cor- 
rupt you.“ | f 

When he arrived at e Leonidas, 
reviewing the three hundred who accompanicd 
him, obſerved that many of them had not attained 
the age of manhood. He wiſhed to reſcue them 
from their approaching fate, and ſent ſome of them 
away, under pretext of diſpatching them with ad- 
vices to the ephori. One of them, penetrating his 
deſign, refuſed to go, ſaying: “Sir, I came to 
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“ ſerve. you as a ſoldier, not as a courier.” 
Another anſwered : © Let us firſt fight, and after- 
„ wards I will carry the news of the battle.” We 
have already ſeen that they were all ſlain. - 


Pauſanias, the conqueror at Platæa, preſents in P.ufanias, 
his conduct a ſtrange contraſt. When, after his 


victory, he entered the tent of Mardonius, the 


Perſian general, he ordered the cooks to prepare 


an entertatnment compoſed of all the delicacies 
of Aſia; and, at the fame time, directed that his 
own table ſhould be ſerved after the Spartan man- 
ner. When his orders were obeyed, he ſaid, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the Greeks around him, and 
pointing to both tables: © Are you not aſtoniſhed, 
„my friends, at the folly of this king of the 


Medes, who being able to feaſt thus ſumptuouſſy 


at home, has come ſo far to deſpoil the Greeks 
« who fare ſo hardly?” Happy had Pauſanias 
been had he always retained theſe ſentiments ! But 
he ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by the luxury 
he had contemned, acquired a taſte for the cuſtoms 
of the Perſians, and deſpiſed the ſimple manners 
of his own country. Theſe voluptuous habits in- 
duced him to liſten with pleaſure to the propoſi- 


tions of the Perſians, who offered to render him 


ſovereign of Greece. 

While he revolved in his mind this project, that 
diſquietude which ever haunts him who meditates 
* evil was the cauſe of an accident that embittered 
the remainder of his life, A very beautiful 


S Agis, 2331. 
__ ©. _ - He it was who ſaid—“ Children are deceived with 
„ toys, and men with oaths.” An action is re- 


8 liſhed a promiſe of liberty to thoſe who would 
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woman, of whom he was enamoured, had promiſed 


to come to him in the night, and kept her word. 


He was ſleeping, and the noiſe ſhe made awaking 


him ſuddenly, he ſtarted up, and, full of the idea 
that ſome perſon was coming to ſeize him, haſtily 
ſnatched his ſword, and mortally wounded his dear 


Cleonice. To appeaſe the manes of his miſtreſs, 


he had recourſe to the diviners, who called up her 
ſhade, The phantom ſaid to him: © When you 
arrive at Sparta, you will find an end to all 
“ your misfortunes.” In fact, his plots were there 


diſcovered, and the ephori gave orders to arreſt 


him; but he took refuge in the temple of Pallas, 
which was an inviolable ſanctuary. The difficulty 


of forcing him thence was not a little embarraſl- 


ing; but, while the magiſtrates were deliberating 


on the method they ſhould purſue, his mother—his 
don mother, took a large ſtone, laid it at the door 


of the temple, and retired without uttering a ſingle 
word. The multitude collected around imitated 


her example; and Pauſanias, thus ſhut in, expired 


with hunger. 
Agis has been conſidered as a great politician. 


lated of the ephori of his time very ſuitable to this 
maxim. The Helots ſometimes became ſo nume- 


rous as to excite apprehenſion in the republic. On 


one of theſe occafions the ephori cauſed to be pub- 
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ſerve as volunteers in an expedition then preparing, 

Two thouſand offered themſelves; and their readi- 

neſs to take the field ſhewed they were the moſt 
courageous and enterprizing. Of theſe two thou- 8 q 
ſand, thirteen hundred were put to death privately, | 11 
and the reſt ſent to the war. Agis was acquainted | 
with the thorns of power. © If we would rule 1 
* many,” ſaid he, we muſt fight many,” iii 
Under his reign appeared two celebrated ge- calicrati- l 
nerals, Callicratidas and Lyſander. The diſinte- _ þ | 
reſtedneſs of the former was above all praiſe, | 
Cyrus, to whom the Lacedzmonians had ſent i! 
auxiliary troops, remitting him money for the pay 3 
of them, added to it ſome preſents for himſelf. Il. 
Callicratidas received the money intended for the 
uſe of the army, but ſent back the preſents, © It 
js not neceſſary, ſaid he, * that there ſhould 
* be any particular friendſhip between Cyrus and 
* myſelf: if he is faithful to his alliance with the 
„ Lacedzmonians they will all be his friends, and 
* I ſhall be among the number.“ He died like a 
hero, as he had lived. As he was preparing for a 
fea engagement, the augurs told him that the 
Spartans would be victorious, but that the admiral 
would be ſlain. That is well,” ſaid he, © we 
« will then fight. Sparta will not loſe much in 


* loling me; but ſhe would loſe her honour | 
ö „ were I to retreat before the enemy.” He ap- = 
* pointed his ſucceſſor, and died in the midſt of - 9 


a victory. | : 'þ | 


Lyfander. a 


Age ſilaus. 
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. Lyſander had the glory of taking Athens, and 
completely ſubjecting the Athenians. He deſtroy- 


ed their walls, burned their ſhips, and carried back 


his fleet to Lacedæmon laden with riches. The 
Spartans were embarraſſed i in what manner to dil- 


| poſe. of them, the poſſeſſing of ſuch treaſures being 
contrary to the laws of Lycurgus. After many 
debates they determined that the ſtate might make 


uſe of the gold and ſilver, but that no individual 


might poſſeſs either of thele metals under Pain of 


death. 
After the death of Agis, Lyſander contributed 


to place on the throne Ageſilaus, the younger 


brother of the deceaſed king. This prince united 
qualities which ſeem incompatible. Though am- 


bitious and brave, he was yet mild and amiable. 


Valour and pride, in him, were combined with 


geodneſs. His love for his country was ſuch, that 


he preferred its intereſts to his own perſonal ſafety 
and tranquillity. His virtues alarmed the ephori, 
and they condemned him to a fine becauſe he had 
zoo much concilialed the aſfection of the prope. 
Ageſilaus was well acquainted with the ſuſpicious 


character of his countrymen, and carefully guarded 
againſt exciting their jealouſy ; to avoid which, he 


refuſed to accept the command of the army, till a 


council of thirty perſons had been aſſigned him. It is 
true that this army was to decide the. fate of Greece. 


Ageſilaus then acted the part of Agamemnon, the 


head of the Grecian league againſt Troy. The king ' 
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of Sparta was, in like manner, the head of the 
Grecian league againſt the Perſians. Being at 


Aulis, the ſimilarity of his ſituation, it is probable, 
occaſioned him to dream that the gods exhorted 
him to imitate the ſacrifice of Agamemnon, of 
whom he was the ſucceſſor. He thought he 
ought not to neglect the divine admonition; but 
for a virgin he ſubſtituted a hind, which he di- 
rected his augur to facrifice. The Bœotians, in 
Whoſe territory he was, pretended that he had 
violated their rights, and overthrew the altar with 
the victim on it. This trivial event, in the ſequel. 
loſt the Spartans the empire of Greece; becauſe 
it occaſioned between them and the Bœotians a 
war, in which all Greece took part, and which 
the valour and abilities of the Epaminondas ren- 
dered fatal to the Lacedzmonians. 

There exiſted between Ageſilaus and Lyſander a 
coolneſs, produced by jealouſy. The king made 
rather a harſh uſe of the ſuperiority of his rank, 
with reſpect to the general; but the latter yielded 
without degrading himſelf: and theſe two great 
men, who were not formed to be enemies, con- 
tinued to a& in concert for the honour of their 
country. Lyſander ended his days in this glorious 
career, being killed fighting againſt the Thebans. 
He had a thouſand opportunities to enrich himſelf, 
yet left behind him fo little wealth, that a rich 
citizen who was contracted to his daughter, find- 
ing that ſhe was without a portion, refuſed to 
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marry her. The ephori condemned him to * 4 


fine, aſligning as a motive for their ſentence, that 
be muſt be of a mean and baſe character who 
would rather chooſe to take a wife from an opu- 
lent than a virtuous family, 
Ihe war againſt the Bœotians, whoſe . was 
Thebes, which had originated, as we have ſeen, 
from ſo trifling a cauſe, was continued with vi- 
gour. The Lacedæmonians were defeated in the 
plains of Leuctra, and ſuffered a loſs unexampled 
in the hiſtory of their republic. When the news of 
this reached Sparta, the gymnaſtic ſolemnities were 
celebrating. The ephori would not interrupt the 
feſtival, but only ſent to the different families the 
names of the perſons belonging to them who had 
been killed. The magnanimity of the Spartans 
then ſhone forth in all its luſtre. The parents and 
Telatives of thoſe who had been flain mutually 
embraced and congratulated each other, while the 
relations who ſurvived dared not ſhew themſelves; 
or, if they were obliged to appear, were ſeen with 
their arms folded, their eyes fixed on the ground, 
and exhibiting all the ſigns of grief and ſhame. 
Thoſe who had fled from the field were degraded 
from their employments, condemned never to ap- 
pear in public, except in motley dreſſes, and with 

their beards half-ſhaved ; and to bear without re- 
ſiſtance the inſults, and even blows, of any an 
who might meet them. 

The EXCCYLON of. this ſentence conformably to 
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the laws of Lycurgus cauſed conſiderable embar- 
raſſment. Ageſilaus was appointed dictator, with 


power to make ſuch regulations on the occaſion 


as he ſhould judge proper. He appeared in the 
aſſembly of the people, and, with a word, diſpelled 
the fears of the fugitives, yet preſerved to the in- 
ſtitutions of Lycurgus all their authority: Let 
« the laws, ſaid he, © ſleep for this day, and re- 
„ ſume their authority to-morrow.” He after- 
wards enrolled as many volunteers as offered 
themſelves, taking them even from among the 
helots, and determined to march himſelf againſt 
the enemy. But before he could carry this re- 


ſolve into execution, Epaminondas appeared be- 


fore the proud city of Sparta, from which the 
fires of an enemy's camp had never before been 
_ difcoverable. Ageſilaus, however, took ſuch well- 
concerted meaſures for its defenſe that he retired. 
- Amidſt ſo many misfortunes, a conſpiracy was 
_ diſcovered in the city, and two hundred of the 
conſpirators had even poſleſſed themſelves of an 
important poſt. The ſenate was for attacking and 
putting them to the ſword ; but Ageſilaus thought 
it dangerous to employ force, becauſe the number 
of their accomplices was not known. He went, 
attended by a ſingle ſervant, to the place where 
the rebels had aſſembled, and ſaid to them: 


*. Comrades, this is not the place where I wiſhed 


4 you to take your ſtation.” At the ſame time, 
he pointed out to them different poſts, in which 
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they would be ſeparated. Thinking they were 
not diſcovered, "oy peyote to _ * 
„5 and puniſned. | | 


The haughty keene WP) again the mortifica- 


ton to ſee the Thebans, under Epaminondas, ready 


to enter their city. Women, children, old men, 


all were obliged to arm and fight for their homes. 
They again compelled the Thebans to retire; but 
purſuing them injudiciouſly, they ſuffered a con- 
ſiderable reverſe. Succeſſive defeats obliged them 
to have recourſe to the Athenians, whom they had 
fo much humbled. At the end of the reign. of 


Ageſilaus, the death of Epaminondas cauſed them 
to gain ſome advantages; but they were never af- 


terward able to recover that reputation and in- 


fluence in Greece which they had loſt. Even in 
this ſtate of degradation they refuſed to ſign an 
advantageous treaty, | becauſe the Meſſenians, their 


ancient rivals, were included in it. Ageſilaus 
died at the age of eighty-four, covered with glory 
by his military achievements; but cenſurable for 
having engaged his country in ruinous wars, 


which, with a little leſs obſtinacy and pride, might 
have been avoided. He was likewiſe greatly eſ- 
teemed for the frugality and ſimplicity of his 
manners, in which he was not imitated by Archi- 
damus; his ſon, who loved free-living and pleaſure, 
and thought that “a good meal is not incompa- 


e tible-with virtue“ That he might indulge this 
inclination without reſtraint or riſk, he procured 
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to be nipioyctin affairs which: Temoved him to a 


diſtance from Sparta. ; 
The ſon of a rigid father, but! not i to 653. 

ſeverity of manners himſelf, Archidamus had a ſon ms, ww 

named Agis, who practiſed: the rough virtues of * 

Sparta. While yet young, he was ſent ambaſla- 

dor to Philip of Macedon, to whom the Greeks, 

laviſh of flattery in the time of his proſperity and 

ſucceſs, ſent numerous deputations. This mo- 

narch was piqued at ſeeing Apis alone come as 

ambaſſador from Sparta: — What !”? ſaid he, 

« only one ambaſſador from Sparta!“ “ 1 was 

“ ſent,” haughtily replied Apis, © only to one 

& perſon.” Being ſeverely wounded in battle, he 

ſent away thoſe who offered to defend him — 

« Reſerve yourſelves,” ſaid he, for another oc- 

ce aſion: you may yet be uſeful to your coun- 

e Not being able longer to ſupport him- 

ſelf, he ſunk on one knee, and fell on the bodies 

of thoſe whom he ſacrificed before he expired. 
Eudamidas, his fon, conſtantly oppoſed war. Eoea nds. 

He wiſhed to make the Lacedemonians, weakened: 

by their military expeditions, taſte the bleſſings of 

peace: wiſh it,“ ſaid he, © in. order to con- 

_ © vince them that they have been to blame.“ 

The advantages which his anceſtors had gained 

againſt the Perſians were reprefented to him, with 

a view to engage him to make war on the Athe- 

nians, who, it was alleged, were much leſs nu- 
merous: Do you think,“ ſaid he, it is the 

n. f K K | | 
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4 ſume ching to make war againſt a thouſand 
4 ſheep as againſt fifty wolves ? He one day 
came inte the ſchool of Tenocrates, and obſerving 


that he was very old, aſked what was his profeſ- 


| ce” 


Sparta, 
2672. 


* 


ſion. He was anſwered that he was a wiſe man 


who ſought after virtue: Alas!“ ſaid he, © if 


11461 wired when” will he gr 
„ 29917 05 47, | 
Under Areus, his n dew, W was in 
- the greateſt danger from Pyrrhus king of Epirus, 
vho was brought to beſiege the city by Cleony- 


mus, who elaimed the crown as the ſon of Agis. 


Pyrrhus being led by experienced guides, arrived 
at Lacedzmon before the inhabitants knew of his 
march. He was adviſed to take poſſeſſion of the 
- city immediately; but as it was late, and his army 
fatigued, he deferred entering it till the next day. 
When the Lacedzmonians ſaw him encamp, they 
coneeived ſome hopes, and deliberated on what 
was to be done. Their firſt reſolution was to put 
the women immediately on board their ſhips, and 
"ſend them away to Crete. But this determination 


preſently tranſpiring, the women aſſembled, and 


© deputed Archidamia, one among them, to the ſe- 
nate. She entered with a ſword'in her hand, and 
ſaid: Senators, what an opinion muſt you enter- 


| -*« tain of the Spartan women! Do you believe 


66 them ſo cowardly as to ſurvive the liberty of 
© their country? Deliberate no longer on the 


© Place of our retreat: we are "af — and at 
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We! Sparta we. will die. Confide in us: ere 18 
. 5 nothing we are not ready to undertake.” “ 
In fact, they undertook to perform a third part 
of the works that had been reſolved on for the de- 
fence of the city; and, with the aſſiſtance of the 
old nien, finiſhed them in the night. During the 
- aſſault, they were found mingled with the men in 
the moſt dangerous poſts : they carried off the 
- wounded, drefled their wounds, returned to thoſe 
engaged, encouraged them to fight, and brought 
them refreſhment. The battle was continued, 
even in the ſtreets, with equal fury. The aſſault 
was renewed on two different days; till, at length, 
ſuccours arriving to the Lacedæmonians, Pyrrhus 
was forced to retreat, greatly regretting that by 
the delay of a few hours he had ſuffered ſo va- 
luable a prize to eſcape him. He attempted in 
his retreat to pillage Argos. He had already en- 
tered the city, when an old woman, ſeeing from 
the roof of her houſe the king raiſe his fword 
againſt her ſon, who was defending himſelf, threw 
a tile which ſtruck. him on the head, and killed. 
lum. 13 £ 
Misfortunes revived in Lacedzmon patriotic Agis III. 
A and the love of the laws of Lycurgus, which 
had been greatly enfeebled. This return to an- 
eient principles gave birth to tragic ſcenes, the 8 
principal actors in which it will be neceſſary ſhould 5 
be known, in order that we may the better follow 
the thread of the intrigue. Thefe were, Leonidas 
K K 2 
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king of Sparta, the ſon, of Cleonymus, who had 


brought Pyrrhus againſt Lacedzmon ; Agis, his 
colleague, , ſucceſſor to his father Eudamidas; 


Ageſilaus, his maternal uncle, the pretended par- 
tiſan of Leonidas ; ; Lyſander, _ the ephorus, the 
friend of Agis ; ; Cleombrotus, ſon-in-law of Leo- 
nidas, the enemy of his father-in-law ; ; Chelonis, 
daughter of Leonidas, and wife of Cleombrotus ; 
Archidamia, ſiſter to Leonidas, and mother of 
| Ageſiſtrata; Ageſiſtrata, the mother of Agis. 


Leonidas had paſſed ſeveral years at the brilliant | 
; and voluptuous court of Seleucus. He brought 


: home with him a taſte for luxury. Under ſuch a 


king, an © an ephorus, named Opytadeus, thought a 


favourable. opportunity offered to. repeal the law 
of Lycurgus which deprived every citizen of the 
liberty of diſpoſing of .his lands by gift, ſale, or 
| teſtament. 'This law was already continually vio- 
lated, but without its infraction being authorized; 
and about a hundred families were in poſſeſſion of 
all the lands. 
_  Agis, the other king, a young prince of great 
8 mild and modeſt, though brought up by 
Archidamia, his grand-mother, and Ageſiſtrata, 
his mother, in delicacy and ſplendor, at twenty 


renounced pleaſure, lived like an old Spartan, and 


ſaid that he ſhould not with to be king, were it 
not that he hoped by the authority that character 
Save him to re-eſtabliſh the ancient diſcipline. He 
Was cncouraged_, to this undertaking by Agefilaus, 
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his maternal uncle, an eloquent, but not very vir. 


tuous man. 
In this attempt, he found an aid which he did 


not expect, in the ſupport of Archidamia and 
Ageſiſtrata, though it was from them he had re- | 


ceived an education ſo contrary to the Lacedæmo- 
nian manners. They yielded to the perſuaſions of 
Ageſilaus, the brother of the one, and uncle of 


the other, and brought over to their opinion the 
moſt conſiderable women in the ſtate. It ap- 


peared that the object of Ageſilaus was no other 


than to ſupplant Leonidas, by forming a conſider- 


able party in his favour among the common peo- 
ple. Leonidas was ſupported by the rich, and the 
two factions commenced open war. 

The law in favour of the rich, propoſed bi the 
ephorus Opytadeus, was oppoſed by another, which 
Lyſander, another ephorus, preſented to the ſe- 
nate. The principal articles of it were, that all 
debtors ſhould be diſcharged from their debts ; 
that there ſhould be a new diſtribution of the 
| lands; ; and that as the number of ancient families 
was much diminiſhed, the vacancy ſhould be ſup- 
plied by a kind of adoption of the youth of the ad- 
jacent countries, who ſhould be ſubjected to the 
exerciſes, diet, and diſcipline, of Lycurgus. 

It may eaſily be conceived that this law was 
very agreeable to the people ; ; nor was it diſliked 
by a great part of the ſenate, ſince it was rejected 


only by a fingle vote. Each of the parties then 
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taboured to ſupport, itſelf with the authority of 2 


a king; the poor with that of Agis, and the rich 
with Rat of Leonidas. As the latter poſſeſſed | 
| firmneſs, and even influence with the people, no 
* attempts were made to injure him with them; ; 
1 4 the ephorus Lyſander ihſtituted A Proſecution 


* 5 4 


1 „„ 


. crime e puniſhed with Jenth in a a king 5 7 800 


men. Leonidas was ſo terrified at this acculation, | 
that be ſought : an aſylum i in the temple of Minerva. 


Lyſander then introduced on the ſcene Cleom- 
brotus, the huſband of Chelonis, the daughter of a 


| Leonidas, and himſelf a prince of the blood- royal, 


who. by virtue of the, abdication of his father-in- 
law demanded and obtained the crown, Leoni. 


= © Has fled, and Chelonis rather choſe to accompany 
her unhappy father than to reign with her huſ- 
band. Ageſilaus had planned the aſſaffnation of 


the fugitive king; but Agis d the 
ſch , and fayed him, 
two kings now profeſſing the ſame princi- 


| Le. were about to paſs the law in favour of the 


poor, when the. time for the re- election of the 


ephori arrived; and the chiefs of the oppoſite 


faction found means to procure themſelves to be 
choſen Into that office, and eited Lyſander before 


them, for: having, in conjunction with the other 
E ephori, his colleagues, propoſed, contrary to law, 
the abolition of debts, and the divifion of the 
lands. The accuſed had recourſe to the kings, 
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and remonſtrated, that the ephori having been 
only eſtabliſhed to decide between the two kings 
when they differed in their opinions, the power 


of theſe magiſtrates ceaſed when they were agreed. 


In conſequence of this reaſoning, the two kings 
went immediately to the ephori, commanded them 
to reſign their ſeats, and appointed others to the 


office, at the head of whom _—_ placed. Age- 
filaus. 


This man poſſeſſed, - as we have com; conſider- 


able abilities, but was artful and wicked, and 
equally deceived all parties. He had perſuaded 


Agis, his nephew, a young man of a frank and 


open diſpoſition, and an enthuſiaſt in the cauſe of 


liberty, that he had in view the ſame object with 
himſelf. To his fiſter, the queen his niece, and 


the principal ladies of Sparta, he repreſented what 
a noble act it was to ſacrifice their riches ; and to 


the people, he declared that he laboured only to 


promote their intereſts, though the impoſtor was 
intent only on his own. He owed many debts, and 
poſſeſſed a very large and valuable eſtate. When he 


found the two kings were agreed with reſpect to the 
abolition of debts and the diviſion of the lands, he 
ſuggeſted to them that it would be dangerous to 


attempt both theſe operations at once. They lif- 


tened to his advice; and all obligations were firſt 


ordered to be brought in, and burnt immediately. 
The artful Ageſilaus, who now . his eſtare 
KK4 
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unincumbexed with his debts; found means to de- 
. fer the diviſion of the lands; and a war taking 
| | place, Agis was abliged to leave Lacedæmon. 
= PDuring his abſence, Ageſilaus, who governed in 
| ' guality-of ephorus, was guilty of ſo many acts of 
| violence and injuſtice, that the people, already ir- 
 ritated at having been deceived; drove him out, 
and, recalled Leonidas. Agis, who had returned, 
took refuge i in the temple of Minerva, and. Cleom- 
brotus'i in that of Neptune 
Leonidas employed every means "ny aud i invent 
to draw Agis from his aſylum; but none of them 
ſucceeding, he corrupted ſome of his friends, one 
of whom, named Amphares, had an immediate in- 
tereſt in the deatſi of the king and the deſtruction 
of his family, becauſe he had borrowed of his mo- 
ther, plate and rich moveables, which he expected 
to appropriate to himſelf by their death. They 
were three in number, and ſeized Agis, hen re- 
turning from the bath, confiding in their protection, 
and carried him off to priſon; Whither the new 
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ephori, appointed: by Leonidas; together with ſome 
ſenators whoſe votes had been bought, immediately t 
repaired. Among other interrogations, - Agis was B 
aſked, whether he had not been forced by Lyſan: 1 
der and Ageſilaus to do what he. had done. He 8 
replied: J have not been forced by any perſon: i 
« ] formed the deſign myſelf, and my Fremen þy 
* was to reſtore, the laws of Lycurgus.“ But ſu 


6 do you not now, ik oe of the judges, ce xe. bo 
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i pent of your raſhneſs? No,“ replied he; 
death, which is before my eyes, cannot make 
% me repent of a noble and virtuous action,“ 
This anſwer was his ſentence: the ephori con- 
demned him to be ſtrangled. It was difficult to 
find an executioner, for the guards melted into 
tears. My friend,“ faid the king to one of 
them, '* weep not for me, for I have not merited 


e the puniſhment I am to undergo : I am happier 


i than thoſe who have condemned me.” He ſuf- 
fered death with a firmneſs worthy of his rank and 
bows character he had ſuſtained. '- | 
Amphares, one of the traitors who had ſcized 
hm; preſided at the execution. When it was 


_ over, on coming out of the dungeon, he met Age- 


ſiſtrata, the mother of Agis, who threw herſelf at 
his feet. He raiſed her: Your ſon,” ſaid he, 
| © has no ill treatment to fear; you may go in and 
4 ſee Him.“ - She requeſted the ſame permiſſion 
for Archidamia, her mother, and it was granted, 
The latter entered firſt into the dungeon. Am- 
phares cauſed the doors to be ſhut, and ordered 
that ſhe ſhould he immediately ſtrangled. When 
he thought the execution completed, the monſter 
told the mother ſhe might now go in if ſhe pleaſed. 
She entered, and beheld the body of her ſon 
| ſtretched on the ground, and her mother hanging 
by the neck; After the firlt agony of her grief, 
ſhe aſſiſted the executioners in taking down the 


body, -and laid it gently by the fide of her fon, 
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covering it with a linen cloth. Then | throwing 
herſelf on her ſon's body, ſhe Kiſſed it tenderly, 
exclaiming: O my ſon, it was the exceſs of thy 


« goodneſs which ruined thee, and us with thee !” 
Amphares, who liſtened at the door, entered in a 


rage: Since you approve the actions of your 


<, ſon,” ſaid he, you ſhall ſhare their reward; 


and immediately ordered her to be ad. 
May the gods grant, ſaid ſhe, that all this 


„ may be of benefit to Sparta!” She —_ 
her neck to the executioner, and died. 15 
Leonidas was ſtill more enraged. int Cleom- 


brotus than againſt Apis; and the former would 


certainly not have eſcaped with life, but for the 


interceſſion of his wife Chelonis. We have alrea- 
dy ſeen that ſhe bravely ſhared in the diſgrace. and 
exile of her father Leonidas. On the preſent oc- 
ceaſion, the appeared before him in a mourning 
habit,” in a ſuppliant' poſture, and with her two 
children in her arms, and addreſſed him in the 


following pathetic words: Theſe mournful veſt- 


- © ments are the ſame I wore when I left Sparta 


* to accompany you into exile. Now that you 
c axe reftored to your country, and have re-al- 


* cended your throne, muſt I continually live in 


“ tears? Or ought I to put on magnificent robes, 


de hen 1 ſee the huſband you have given me 
4 ready to be murdered in my arms, by your own 
4 hands? If Cleombrotus cannot appeaſe you by 

_ © the tears of his wife and of his children, he will 


* ; ; E 
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ec be more puniſhed than he deſerves, ſince he will 


<« ſee expire before him a wife whom he fo ten- 


6 derly loves. For how ſhall I be able to endure. 


« to live or appear among the other women of 


“Sparta, who have not been able to move by my 


6c prayers my huſband in behalf of my father, 
« nor my father in behalf of my huſband ? Un- 
6 happy woman that I am! I was born to ſuffer 
+ equally as a wife and as a daughter, from thoſe 
“ to whom I am united by the maſt tender ties. 
6 As to Cleombrotus, I ſufficiently condemned 
ce his conduct when I torſook him to follow- vou: 
e at preſent you will juſtify it yourſelf, by ſhewing 
« the world that the deſire of reigning authorizes 
6 the putting to death of a ſon-in-law, and diſre- 
« garding the prayers and tears of a daughter.“ 
She obtained his pardon; but as ſhe had refuſed 


to ſhare the throne of her huſband, to follow her 


father into exile, ſo ſhe now attached herſelf to the 


| misfortune of her huſband, and accompanied him 


into baniſhment. This tragedy concluded with a 
marriage. Archidamus, the brother of Agis, was 
obliged to fly; but was obliged to leave his wife, 
who had juſt lain-in, behind him. As ſhe was a 
rich heireſs, Leonidas forced her to marry his ſon 


Cleomenes. Her youth and charms gave her a 


great aſcendancy over her young huſband, whom 
ſue inſpired with very different ſentiments on the 
ſubject of government from thoſe of Leonidas 
bis: father.” As: to the perfidious ** the 
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true cauſe of all theſe” murders, it is not known 
_ what became of him. He probably led, in obſcu- 
| rity, a life too contemprible for the notice of 
| hiſtory.” 3% £2 $R * 


Aſter the death of: Leonidas, bats, his 
ſon, aſcended the throne. | He poſſeſſed all the 


virtues of the ancient Spartans, and the deſire of 
reviving them. His reign began with victories 


which cauſed him to be dreaded by the ephori, 


who feared leſt the ſplendor of his ſucceſs ſhould 
give him too much influence with the people. 


Cleomenes thought, 'in fact, that a war which 
would render neceſſary the levying of an army 


would be the true means of facilitating the execu - 


tion of his deſign. By the application of money, 
he prevailed on the ephori to confent to the re- 
commencement of the war, and to give him the 


command of the troops. Crateſiclea, his mother, 
the widow of Leonidas, who was far from baving | 


adopted the opinions of her huſband, ſupported 


the diviſion of the lands. She, after ſome time, 
married again, in order to ſtrengthen the party 
of her ſon, with one of the principal perſons of 


Sparta. She declared herſelf willing to give up 
her eſtates, in caſe a new divifion ſhould take 


place, and prevailed on her huſband to oN the 
Ame promiſe. | 


Cleomenes took- with him to Alle war thoſe 


whom he moſt ſuſpected, and ſignalized himſelf | 


. achievements” worthy of a Lacedæmonian 
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prince. When ready to return, he fatigued his 
army, with marches and counter-marches in ſuch 
a manner that many requeſted. to be left in the 
places that had been conquered. He took with 
him, therefore, only thoſe who were friendly to his 
deſigns. When he arrived near Sparta, he ſent 
before him a, body of troops in whom he could 
confide to rid him of the ephori, from whom he 
had already experienced, and ſtill feared, refiſtance, 
Of the ephori, four were killed, and the fifth made 
his eſcape. | 
5 On the next day, Cleomenes made his appear- 
ance in the forum, ordering all the chairs of the 
ephori to be removed, except one which he re- 
ſerved for himſelf. After having given an account 
to the people of his conduct and his intentions, 
"be proteſted that it was contrary to his inclination 
that he had been obliged to have recourſe to vio- 
5 lent meaſures, and that he would permit himſelf 
but one more, which was the baniſhment of eighty 
citizens, whoſe names he cauſed to be fixed up-. 
He was the firſt to deliver up his whole property 
to the public ſtock. His friends and father-in- 
law imitated his example. In the diviſion of the 
lands he aſſigned a portion. to each of thoſe he 
| had baniſhed, and promiſedgto recal them as ſoon 
as ſhould be conſiſtent with the public ſafety. He 
appointed his brother Euclidas to be king with 
him, which greatly pleaſed the people, who feared 
that he wiſhed to occupy the throne alone. The 
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other laws af Lyeurgus, efpecially thoſe relative to 
the education of children, were re-eſtabliſhed ; and, 
to ſupport theſe changes, he levied a conſiderable 
body of troops, which he difciplined and armed 


in a new manner. He gave, with refpeC to luxu- 
ry, the example which he preſcribed. He had 
neither rich habits nor coſtly. furniture; but in 


every thing preferved the ancient auſterity. He 


did not, however, lay aſide that gaiety and affabi- 
lity which was natural to him; and it is remarked 


that, a friend to liberty, even at the table, he would 


not permit too preſſing invitations to be a conſtraint 


1 on the freedom of enjoyment. 


Unhappily, a rivalry aroſe between ene 
and Aratus the chief of the Achæans. Notwith- 


ſtanding the exertions and abilities of their king, 


the Lacedæmonians, enfeebled by former wars, 


were unſucceſsful. Cleomenes, preſſed by the 
enemy, had recourſe to Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
who promiſed him ſuccours, on condition that he 
would ſend him his wife and children as hoſtages. 
This demand extremely embarraſſed Cleomenes. 
More than once he reſolved to fpeak to his mother 
on the ſubject, but found himfelf unable. When 
at laſt he diſclofed the propoſal to her: &« What,” 


faid ſhe, laughing, © is this the mighty ſecret you 
were ſo fearful of telling me! For heaven's fake 


let me go immediately on / ſhipboard, and be 
„ conveyed to any place where my poor body 
* may be of ſervice” to Sparta, before death ſhall 
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.42Y : deſtroy it.” When ſhe was about to embark. vn 
bor Egypt, ſhe took her ſon aſide into the temple _ TY 
of Neptune, where ſhe embraced him, and bathed nt 
bim with her tears; but ſgeing thoſe of her ſon 1.119 
| bkewiſe flow, ſhe ſaid to him: © Come; king of 
& Lacedzmon, let us dry our tears, that no per- 
- © fon may ſee us weep, or behave in any manner 
“ unworthy of our country. We are only ma- 
* ſters of our actions; events muſt happen as the 
. gods ſhall diſpoſe them.” When ſhe had ar- 
rived in Egypt, ſhe wrote to him thus : © King of 
Sparta, undertake boldly whatever may appear 
4 to you uſeful or glorious for your country, 
„ and do not ſuffer yourſelf to be reſtrained, Z 
through fear of what Ptolemy may do to an 
4, old woman and an infant.” Theſe were the : 
laſt effuſions of Lacedæmonian magnanimity. | 
Cleomenes was defeated by the Macedoniarfs, 
obliged to fly from Sparta, and take refuge in 
Egypt. After having been at firſt well received, 
_ Ptolemy conceived ſuſpicions of him, and threw 
him, and thoſe who had followed him, into priſon ; 
where, as they deſpaired of eſcaping, they killed 
each other. Ptolemy cauſed his body to be fixed 
do a croſs, in the fight of his mother, whom he 
afterwards put to death with the remainder of his 
family. 
The flight of Cleomenes had delivered Sparta 
and Laconia into the power of the Macedonians, 
who contented themſelves with holding them in a 
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kind of ſubjection; but ſuffered them to ele& 


kings, who were, Ageſipolis, the grand-ſon of 


Cleombrotus, and Lycurgus, who was not of the 


royal family, but procured his elevation by a ſum 


of money given to each ephorus. He drove out 


Ageſipolis, and being himſelf threatened by the 


ephori was obliged to fly. He left the throne to 
Machanidas, who annihilated the power of the 


ephori, and was JANET Ty" _ the 
Achzans. 


After his death, Sparta en under the power 
of Nabis, who is repreſented as the moſt odious 
of tyrants.” It is not known how he obtained the 


throne, but it is known that when he was ſeated 


on it he ſhewed himſelf the enemy of all who 


were diſtinguiſhed by their birth, their merit, or 


their courage, murdering ſome, and baniſhing 


others that he might afterwards more eaſily aſſaſ- 
 finate them. He invented a machine reſembling a 


woman magnificently attired. Whenever he wiſh- 


ed to extort money and it was refuſed him, he 
brought forward this machine, which was thickly 


ſet- with ſharp points of iron, and which embracing 


the unhappy wretch, forced him to give what 
ever the tyrant demanded. ' Under his govern- 
ment, cruel and iniquitous as it was, Sparta re- 
covered ſome portion of her ancient ſplendor. 


Her victories forced the Achzans to call in the 
Romans to their aſſiſtance. Titius Quintius came 
as arbiter between the contending parties. On 
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his arrival in Greece he marched againſt Lace- 
dæmon, which greatly alarmed N abis, who feared 
the enemies he had within the city. To prexent 
the riſing of the latter at the approach of the Ro- 


man general, he afſembled the citizens without the. 
city, and ſurrounding them with his troops re- 
minded them, in a ſtudied ſpeech, of the exertions 
he had already made, on ſeveral occaſions, to ſave ; 
Sparta, declaring that he was {till ready to expoſe. 


himſelf to every danger for the good of his ſub-/ 


jects: © But,” added he, I ſee myſelt forced to 
« require of you one thing which is equally ne- 


«* ceflary to your ſafety. and mine. There are 
among you perſons whoſe conduct I ſuſpect. 


& I-propoſe to confine them in priſon till the 
danger ſhall be paſt, when I ſhall be extremely 
„ happy to releaſe them.” The multitude, aſto- 


niſhed, remained motionleſs, while the guards of 


the tyrant ſeized eighty perſons of diſtinguiſhed 


reputation for honour and integrity; and the 
night following they were put to death in priſon. 
He likewiſe cauſed a great number of the Helots 
whom he diſtruſted to be cruelly {owned and 
put to death. 


The Roman general, ls to the icy of 


his republic, permitted himſelf to gain ſo much 
advantage over the tyrant as was ſufficient- to 


humble but not to deſtroy him, leſt the reſt of 


Greece, freed from the fear of Nabis, ſhould be- 
come more. difficult to ſubjugate. A powerful 
vol. I. . L L : 
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league was formed againſt him, at the head of 


which were the Ztolians ; but, notwithſtanding 


the numbers of the united forces, they were un-. 


able to ſucceed. againſt Nabis but by furprize. 


After his death the Spartans, encouraged by Philo. 
pœmen the general of the Ætolians, reſumed their 


\ liberty, and joined the Achæan league. 

The enſlaved condition of the Lacedæmonians 
under the laſt tyrants is attributed to three cauſes, | 
Firſt, the corruption of manners, which is always 


the firſt ſtep towards ſervitude. Secondly, the 


proſeription of perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed for 


their merit, riches, and authority, who were 
forced to abandon their country. Thirdly, the 


patience of perſons of mild and amiable character, 


who in the midſt of their misfortunes cheriſhed 
hope, and believed themſelves free, becauſe the re- 
public was enſlaved by its own citizens, and not 


by ſtrangers. Thus diſappeared from among the 


powers of Greece that of Lacedzmon, which had 
once held a rank ſo diſtinguiſhed. It had not 


even the honour to take its place among the Gre- 


clan republics, which the Achæan league ſupport- 
ed for ſome time againſt the Romans, and nothing 


: remained of Sparta but the name, 


= THE ACHAAN LEAGUE, | 


Achala Was the centre of the moſt durable con- 


federacy that has exiſted. The genius of its in⸗ 
| habitants, and thoſe of the neighbouring countries, 
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as well as their reſpective poſition, muſt certainly 
have been peculiarly favourable to ſuch an aſſocia- 
tion, ſince it began in the time of Gyges, their laſt 
king, that is to ſay, at the termination of the 
| heroic ages, and continued till the reign of Alex- 
ander. When deſtroyed by that conqueror it was 
revived under the name of the Achean league, and 
ſupported itſelf with diſtinguiſhed honour, till it 
at length ſunk beneath the enormous power of the 
Romans. | 
This league originally comprehended all the 
provinces on the continent, properly called 
Greece; that is, Attica, Megaris, Locris, Phocis, 
Beeotia, Ztolia, and Doris. It was afterwards 
bounded by the bay of Corinth, Sicyon, and 
Els! | - 5 | 
Achaia, though originally but an inconſiderable 
ſtate, roſe inſenſibly to a degree of power ſuperior 
to that of the great ſtates of Greece. This pre- 
ponderance 1t owed neither to its population or the 
valour of the Achæans, but to the wiſdom of its 
laws. After having ſhaken off the yoke of their 
kings, the Achæans formed the plan of a demo- 
cratic government, which all the cities. of their 
mall republic adopted in ſuch a manner that, 
though theſe cities formed. but one body, they were 
ſtill all independent of each other. They were 
united by a ſtri& alliance, and governed by the 
fame laws. They had the ſame money, the ſame 


weights and meaſures, the ſame magiſtrates ; and, 
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in a word, there was ſo much conformity between 
them, that all Achaia appeared to be only a ſingle 
city. It was this which induced ſeveral of the 
neighbouring countries to adopt their form of 
government, and accede to their league. The 
laws of this firſt aſſociation are not known, and 
perhaps were no other than the neceſſities of mu- 
tual aid againſt thoſe who wiſhed to ſubjugate 
them. When a power aroſe which they could 
not reſiſt, like that of Alexander, Me cinen 
ceaſed of itſelf. | | | 
But the Achæans, not having as yet ON time, 
under his ſucceſſors, to forget the value of liberty, 
reſolved to ſhake off a yoke equally burthenſome 
and diſgraceful. The inhabitants of Patræ and 
Dyme, two not very large cities, renewed their 
ancient aſſociation. Other neighbouring cities, 
not much more conſiderable, joined them, after 
having killed the tyrants who oppreſſed them. 
The good order which reigned in this ſmall re- 
public, in which liberty and equality were found 
united with a ſincere love for juſtice and the pub- 
lic good, induced ſeveral other cities to imitate 
their example. But the league acquired no re- 
markable ſtrength either for reſiſtance or attack, 
till the counſels and achievements of Aratus had 
given it ſow? conſiſtence. 
He was the ſon of Clinias, one of the beſt citi- 

zens of Sicyon. The inhabitants had choſen 


| Clinias for their chief, and lived happily under his 
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government, when Abantidas found means to 
ſeize on the ſovereign authority. His firſt care 
was to diſpatch Clinias and all his family. Ara- 


tus, though only ſeven years old, would not have 


been ſpared had he not made his eſcape amid the 
tumult and confuſion that filled the houſe when 
his father was killed. After having wandered for 
ſome time about the city, he by chance entered 
the houſe of the tyrant's ſiſter in order to conceal 
himſelf. She, perſuaded that this deſtitute infant 
had taken refuge under her roof by the impulſe of 
ſome deity, cauſed him, the enſuing night, to be 


ſecretly conveyed to Argos, where he was educated - 


with the utmoſt care by ſome friends of his father. 


Aratus was only twenty years of age when he 


formed the project of reſtoring liberty to his coun- 
try. Notwithſtanding the attention of Nicocles, 


the ſucceſſor of Abantidas, who watched all his 
motions, the young Sicyonian found means to 
_ raiſe troops. He ſcaled the walls of Sicyon in the 
night, and Nicocles immediately fled. The next 
morning the people being aſſembled in a tumultu- 


ous manner, and ſcarcely knowing what had been 


tranſacted, a herald proclaimed with a loud voice : 
& Aratus, the ſon of Clinias, invites the citizens 
of Sicyon to reſume their ancient liberty.“ Not 
a ſingle drop of blood was ſhed in this revolution. 
But Nicocles did not reſign his power without 
making any attempt to recover it. He applied to 

Antigonus king of Macedon, who protected and 
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farniſhed him with troops. To reſiſt his attack, 
Aratus found no better means than to engage the 
city, of Sicyon to join the Achzan league, which 


had been revived. He likewiſe added to it the 


bity of Corinth, the citadel of which he took from 
the Macedonians. This became an important 


place to the league, which was ſoon joined by 


ſeveral other conſiderable cities, whoſe kings, de- 
nominated tyrants, voluntarily reſigned their au- 
thority. It is from this time, nearly, that we muſt 
date the laws which formed the conſtitution of 


this league. | 
All the cities were ſubjected to a great eme, 


which aſſembled twice in the year. Each of them 


ſent to it a number of deputies, choſen by the 


citizens by the majority of votes. This council 
enacted laws, declared war, made peace, concluded 
alliances, and diſpoſed of the vacant emplayments, 


The preſident was choſen in the general afſembly 


by the majority of votes. He might be at once 
preſident and general of the army. He poſſeſſ. 
ed very great power, but was reſponſible for 


his conduct. He was aſſiſted by a council of 
ten magiſtrates called demiurgi, who, in the 
abſence of the preſident, had the whole manage- 


ment of civil affairs, and might even, in ſome 


extraordinary caſes, ſummon the general aſſem- 


bly, without waiting for the ſtated time of its 


meeting. When any city of the league refuſed to 


acquieſce in the reſolutions of the aſſembly, or to 
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furniſh its contingent in time of war, it might be 0 | 
1 


compelled to it by force of arms. No prince, ; 
ſtate, or city, could be admitted into the league 
without the conſent of the whole alliance. No 
propoſition could be made to the aſſembly by 
ſtrangers, unleſs it had firſt been communicated in 


writing to the preſident. The members of the coun- — 614 


cil were forbidden to receive any preſents under 

any pretext whatever. The general aſſembly could 

not ſit longer than three days. 

Ihe firſt war, of any importance, entered into 2778 
by the league, was againſt the Lacedæmonians, 


engaged in it by Cleomenes, their king, who kl 


found it requiſite to give employment to his ſub- 


— rn c 


jects; and againſt the Ztolians. The advantages 


obtained by theſe two enemies compelled the | 10 


league to call to its aid Antigonus, and the Mace- 
donians; and this combined force ruined Cleo- 


menes. The Z#tolians, deprived of the ſupport 1 


of Lacedæmon, were obliged to remain quiet. 
As they lived principally by plunder, they were 
ſoon weary of the peace which followed the war 
of Cleomenes, and attacked the Meſſenians, who 
belonging to the league, called for its aid. It un- 
dertook their defenſe. But Aratus, who command-. 
ed the Achæan troops, ſuffered a conſiderable 
check, in conſequence of which he adviſed again 
to call in the Macedonians. Philip, the ſucceſſor 
of Antigonus, came to the aſſiſtance of the league; 
but while he laid waſte Mtolia, the ZEtolians ra- 
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vaged Macedon, and all was « confuſion i in Pelopon- 
neſus. 


A court 8 had a great influence on theſe 


warlike expeditions. . Philip, a young prince, 
_ eager to acquire glory in arms, had committed 


the conduct of the affairs of his government to 
Apelles, his miniſter. The latter took umbrage 


at the eſteem which his maſter teſtified for Aratus. 
He inſtilled his own ſentiments into ſeveral Ma- 
cedonians of rank, and formed a cabal which 


laboured by every means to overturn the influence 
of the . ſtranger. Many enterprizes failed, and 
well-concerted projects proved abortive, becauſe 


they had been adviſed by Aratus. Philip, how. 


ever, ſtill perſevered in his attachment to him, 


and perceived in his miniſter ſuch glaring treache- 


ry, that he reſolved to puniſh it. Apelles re- 


turning from an expedition which had terminated 


proſperouſly, becauſe, having conducted it himſelf, 


it was his intereſt it ſhould ſucceed, on his arrival 
was met by all the courtiers, who accompanied 
him as it were in triumph to the palace. But 
when he expected to be received there with marks 


of the greateſt favour, the guard refuſed him ad- 


mittance. Immediately the crowd of flatterers diſ- 
appeared, and the miniſter returned home diſap- 
pointed and mortified. As he, however, poſſeſſed 


real abilities, the king, who hoped this little re- 
proof would produce amendment, reſtored him to 


his confidence, which Apelles again abuſed. By 
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his intrigues he produced a mutiny in the army, 
on account of ſome pretended injuſtice in the 
diviſion of the booty, of which he ſaid Aratus 
was the author. Philip then thought it neceſſary 
to lay the axe to the root of the evil. He diſ- 


ſembled his intentions till he had taken all the 


neceſſary meaſures, when he cauſed Apelles to be 
arreſted. He was puniſhed with death, with one 
of his accomplices, another of whom killed him- 
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The calamities produced by theſe wars induced pr d 


all parties, and Philip himſelf, to wiſh for peace. 
In the conferences which were opened at Naupac- 
tus, Agelas, the ambaſſador of the allies, delivered 
a ſpeech in the, preſence of the king which the 
event might induce us to conſider as a propheſy. 
« It were to be wiſhed,” faid he, © that the 
« Greeks ſhould not thus continually make war on 
« each other, but that they ſhould rather join 
„ hands, and unite their forces to defend them- 
« ſelves againſt the barbarians, from whom they 


* have ſo much to apprehend. If ſuch an union 


cannot be eternal, at leaſt we ought to unite in 
“ the preſent moment, and watch over the pre- 
% ſervation of our liberty, now threatened on 
ce every, fide. - The ſhalloweſt politician cannot 


„se but foreſee that the conquerors in the foreign 


wars now carrying on, whether Carthageans or 
% Romans, will not confine their ambition to 
e the empire of Italy or Sicily, but will attack 
8 Greece. All the Greeks, and 17 cſpecially, O 


of Agelas. 
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te Philip, ought therefore to reflect on the dangers 


c with which they are menaced. You may avert 
4 them from the Greeks, if, inſtead of making 
war on them as you have hitherto done, you 
< fincerely eſpouſe their intereſts, and watch for 


& their defenſe. By this means you will gain 


ce their confidence, and engage them to remain 


e faithfully attached to you. If, panting for glory, 


« you are ambitious of achieving ſome great en- 


< terprize, turn your eyes towards the weſt, and 
* profit by the events of a war which has ſet all 


<« Italy in a flame. Seize the opportunity with 


* courage and prudence, and I promiſe you the 
« empire of the world. If, on the contrary, 


“ you ſuffer the ſtorm which is gathering in the 


« weſt to burſt upon Greece, it is much to be 


& feared that you will ſoon be unable to make 
& either war or peace, or even to regulate your 
« domeſtic affairs according to your own plea- 
— -- 1 

This judicious diſcourſe determined all the par- 


ties to conclude a general peace, but it did not 
continue long. Hannibal engaged Philip to take 
part againſt the Romans. The king of Macedon, 


to render himſelf uſeful to his new ally, thought 
it requiſite to render himſelf powerful in Greece, 
and ſeized on Ithome, a ſtrong place in Meſſenia. 


Aratus did not greatly approve of this conqueſt : | 
„By keeping it,” faid he, © you will loſe your 


* principal citadel—your reputation.” This re- 


publican frankneſs diſpleaſed the king. Aratus 


th 


* 
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perceived it, and retired to Sicyon with his fon, 
who, though young, was already highly eſteemed. 
Philip, fearing the oppoſition that might be made 
to his ambitious projets by the counſel and 
| bravery of theſe two men, procured a ſlow poiſon 
to be given to the father, the effects of which ap- 
peared only as the ſymptoms of an ordinary ma- 
lady. Aratus, however, was not deceived with 
reſpect to the cauſe of his illneſs ; for one of his 
friends expreſſing his ſurprize at ſeeing him ſpit 
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blood : * You ſee,” ſaid he, my dear Cephalion, 


the fruits of the friendſhip of kings.” The 
ſon was treated in a ſtill more cruel manner. A 
poiſon was piven to him which deranged his un- 
derſtanding, and cauſed him to commit ſuch abo- 
minable actions as muſt have rendered him both 


contemptible and odious could they have been 
ſuppoſed to be voluntary. The Sicyonians ho- 


noured the obſequies of the father by hymns, 
odes, and funereal games, and decreed that divine 


honours ſhould be paid him. He is to be con- 
ſidered as the Mes nh ſupport of the Ach 


league. 
The propheſy ot Agelas already began to be 


2796. 


fulfilled: Philip, in the cities he beſieged, and 
the armies he attacked, continually found Romans 
at their head. He engaged the Achæans to join 
im againſt them. The troops of the league were 
then commanded by Philopœmen, who was ſo ſuc- 

ceſsful that a general peace was concluded, during 
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clared free, 
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edneſs of 
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which the Romans prevailed on the An to 
unite with them. | | 

They joined their forces, and forced Philip tc to 
accept a peace on the conditions which Rome and 
the league thought proper to impoſe on him. The 


principal of theſe was, that Philip ſhould evacuate 
all the-places he held in Greece. The Romans x 


were deſirous to retain ſome themſelves, in order 


to ſecure a footing in the country, but their am- 


baſſador Flaminius thought it would be more to 


the honour of the republic to make a diſplay of 
diſintereſtedneſs. From acting the part of an ally, 
he paſſed, according to the haughty genius of his 
nation, to that of a protector. He took the oppor- 


tunity afforded by the Iſthmian games, at which 
were aſſembled deputies from all parts of Greece, 
to cauſe a herald to proclaim this famous decree: 


6 The ſenate and people of Rome, and Quintius 


« Flaminius proconſul, after having conquered 


Philip, and given peace to the Macedonians, 
„declare the Corinthians, the Phocæans, the Lo- 
e crians, the Eubceans, the Magneſians, the Theſ. 
* ſalians, the Perrhæbians, the Achæans, and 


ce the Phthiotes, entirely free. All theſe nations 


< ſhall live in an independent ſtate, and be 0. 
s verned only by their own laws.“ 


By this general liberty the Achæan league was 


ſtrengthened with feveral new allies, and among 


others Lacedæmon, which city the generous Phi- 


| lopcemen delivered from the cruel tyranny of Na- 
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bis. From the riches found in the palace of that 
uſurper the Spartans took a conſiderable ſam, 


which they propoſed to preſent to their deliverer. 


But when they came to conſider of the manner 
of tranſmitting it to him, ſo great was the vene- 
ration entertained for his virtue, and the fear of 


offending him, that no perſon could be found who 
would undertake - to make the offer; ; and they 


were obliged to have recourſe to a decree, enjoin- 
ing Timolaus, his particular friend, to acquit him- 
ſelf of the commiſſion. Twice he attempted to 
obey the injunction, and twice he was ſo overawed 
by the frugality, the auſterity of manners, and 
greatneſs of mind, of Philopœmen, that he dared 
not ſpeak to him on the ſubject. Being forced by 
the Spartans to return a third time, he with dif- 
ficulty overcame his repugnance, and made the 


propoſal. Philopœmen liſtened to him coldly, 


aſſembled the citizens, and after having expreſſed 
the lively gratitude he felt, added: “ Keep this 
© money, O Lacedzmonians, to purchaſe thoſe 
ce Who, by their ſeditious diſcourſes, ſow diſcontent 
<« in the city, that, being paid to refrain from ſpeak- 
e ing, they may no longer cauſe diſturbance ; for 
E it is much better to cloſe the mouth of an enemy 
„ than that of a friend. As for me, you may al- 
„ ways rely on my friendſhip, which ſhall never 
e coſt you any thing.“ 


Under the command of Philopœmen, the Ache- Hie deaths 


an league maintained itielt, en, all 
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the ſecret efforts of the Romans to undermine + 
and deſtroy it. That great man, who has been 
called the laſt of the Greeks, was wounded and 
taken priſoner in an action againſt the Meſſenians, 


who had ſeparated from the league. The con- 
querors were divided in opinion with reſpect to 


their priſoner, Some could not, without ſhedding 


tears, ſee in chains that hero of Greece under 


whom the greater part of them had fought and 

conquered, and who had delivered them from the 
tyranny of Nabis; while others thought they view. 
ed in him a humbled enemy, The latter, that 
they might enjoy this ſpectacle at their eaſe, re- 


quired that, wounded as he was, he ſhould be 
brought into the theatre ; but his enemies, per- 


_ ceiving that the ſight of him revived the eſteem 

and affection of the people, hurried him away, and 
threw him into a dungeon, where, wounded, ill, 
and fatigued, he paſſed a cruel night, The next 
day the people aſſembled, and it was propoſed to 
obtain from the enemy advantageous conditions 
in exchange for their illuſtrious priſoner, but thoſe 


who had excited the people to revolt againſt the 
league, fearing they ſhould find in him an impla- 


cable enemy, determined to put him to death. 
The executioner, by their order, carried the poi- 
fon to Philopœmen, who, when he ſaw him enter 


with a cup in his hand, raiſed himſelf with dit- 


fieulty, and enquired with a calm and undiſturbed 


air, whether the youth who had fought with him 
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had eſcaped into a place of ſafety. * Not one of ß ' 1M 
ce them,” replied the executioner, © is either „ 
„ killed or taken,” It is ſufficient,” ſaid Phi. 1 
lopœmen, I die content.“ He took the cup | l 
and emptied it with an expreſſion of joy in his * | 
countenance. It was not long before his death 1 
was avenged. The Achæans inveſted Meſſene, | N | 
and required that the murderers of Philopœmen if 
ſhould be delivered up to them, The people did 1 
not heſitate to comply with their demand; and 1 
the principal among them, named Dinocrates, | [| 
killed himſelf, the others were ſurrendered to the 1 
Achæans. The urn which contained the aſhes of 
the deceaſed hero was carried in triumph to Me- 


_ — ” > 
** r 


galopolis, his native city, eſcorted by the whole | i 
army, and followed by the Meſſenians who had 1 
been the authors of his death in chains, and who 1 
were ſtoned to death on his tomb. There were | Mt 
few cities of Greece who did not erect ſome tro- 1 Ui , 
phy to Philopœmen. | | it | 
The Romans courted the favour of the Achæan Injutice of 14 ö 


the Romans 


league, from political views, as long as they feared 2836. 
it ſnould ſuccour Perſeus king of Macedon, with | 
whom they were at war; but when they had con- | | | 
quered that prince, they ceaſed their complaiſance, Li | 
or rather commenced thoſe acts of injuſtice which, 
in the end, rendered them maſters of Greece. | 
They not only excited the different cities to make | 03 | 
war on each other, but even maintained fatal | 
diſſenfions in the very heart of thoſe cities. Their 
partiſans were certain of being ſupported, how- 
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ever unjuſt their pretenſions. They ſuborned the 
ſlaves againſt their maſters, kept infamous inform- 
ers in their pay, and ſoon it became a crime to 
have failed in attachment to the intereſt of the 
Romans. They drew up liſts of proſcribed per- 
fons, and ſent commiſſioners appointed to carry 
their ſecret ſentence into execution. In a public 
aſſembly of the Achæans, one of the commiſſion- 
ers had the inſolence to require that all thoſe who 
had aſſiſted Perſeus ſhould be previouſly condemn- 
ed, after which he ſaid he would name them. 
Name them after they are condemned!“ ex- 
claimed the afſembly ; ' is that juſtice ? Begin 


„ by naming them, and let them defend them- 


« ſelves. If they can allege nothing in their juſti- 
5 fication, we promiſe to condemn them.“ You 


„ promiſe,” replied the commiſſioner, © why all 


“your general officers, all who have held any 
employment in your republic, have been guilty 


of that crime.” Xenon, a perſon of great 
credit, and extremely reſpected by the whole 


league, then roſe, and ſaid: © I have commanded 
e the army; I have had the honour to be the 


chief magiſtrate of the league; and I proteſt 


„that I have never done any thing contrary | 


to the intereſt of Rome. If any one can 


<« bring a charge againſt me, I am ready to juſ- 


e tify myſelf; either here, before the afſembly of 
< the Achæans, or, at Rome, before the ſenate.” 


The commiſſioner immediately laid hold of the 
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latter expreſſion, and ſaid: Since Xenon has 
named the ſenate, he and the other perſons ac- 
e cuſed cannot appeal to a more equitable tribu- 
e nal.” He then named thoſe who were accuſed, 
and ordered them to appear and plead their cauſe 
before the ſenate. They were more than a thou- 
fand in number, all men of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
and this was their only crime. 


Their departure was a very ſevere blow to the 


Achæan league. When they arrived in Italy they 
were diſtributed in different cities, where they were 
kept priſoners as if they had already been con- 
demned. The council of Achaia ſent deputies to 
Rome to require that their cauſe might be heard ; 
but the ſenate replied, with equal treachery and 
falſhood, that the exiles had been found guilty in 
Achaia, and had been only ſent to Rome to know 
what puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on them. The 
Achæans then ſent a ſolemn embaſſy, which em- 
barrafſed the ſenate ; but {till they- anſwered, that 
it was not to the intereſt of the Achæans that the 
exiles ſhould return to their country. To another 
embaſſy, which deſcended to ſupplications, the in- 


exorable ſenate gave the ſame refuſal ; and theſe” 


repeated ſolicitations had no other effect than to 
render their ſlavery more rigid. Seventeen years 
paſſed in fruitleſs applications, till the exiles were 
reduced to about three hundred; when Polybius, 
who was one of theſe unfortunate perſons, and 
who had rendered ſervices to Paulus Amilius in 

min | 
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undertook what thoſe heroes would probably never 
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the edutation of his children, obtained, by hivs in- 


fluence, that the affair ſhould be brought before 
the ſenate. Cato, in complaiſance to young Scipio, 
promiſed to ſupport the petition. When it was 


preſented, the conſcript fathers were divided in 
their opinion; however it appeared that the ma- 


jority was unfavourable; when Cato roſe up, and 
aſſuming an air of great gravity, ſaid: “ The 


„ world muſt ſurely think we have nothing at all 
6 to do, to ſee us debating with ſo much warmth 


whether ſome poor old Greeks ſhall be buried 


in Italy or in their own country.” 


This pleaſantry made the ſenate aſhamed of diſ- 
puting any longer, and the petition was granted, 
Polybius was for ſupplicating the ſenate to decrce 
that, on their arrival in Achaia, they ſhould be re- 
inſtated in all their offices and dignities ; but before 
he + preſented his requeſt he aſked the advice of 
Cato, who ſaid to him, with a ſmile ; 4 Polybius, 


* you do not imitate the wiſdom of Ulyſſes : you 


5 with to return into the cave of the, Cyclops, to 
&« fetch wp ſome wretched tatters you have left 


ce there.” 
Two of theſe deputies, Critolaug * D 


returning to their country with the deſire of ven- 
geance in their hearts, propoſed to reſtore the 


league to its ancient authority, but they only pre- 
cipitated its ruin. They had neither the wiſdom 
of Aratus, nor the courage of Philopœmen, yet 
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have attempted under the ſame circumſtances. The 
ancient patriotiſm was deſtroyed among the great, 
and only exiſted among the populace as a tran- 
ſient fermentation. With theſe diſpoſitions it was 


impoſſible to expect any great and durable efforts, 
- which were indiſpenſably neceſſary to oppoſe the 
art and perſeverance of the Romans. The two 


Achæans had the imprudence to attack the Romans 
in front. They openly declared againſt them, 
charged them with the worſt intentions, and cauſed 
their deputies to be inſulted by the people. Not 


finding themſelves ſupported by the perſons of rank 


and property, they ill treated them, accuſed them 
to the people as enemies of their country, and ſet 


on foot proſecutions againſt them, which obliged 


them to fly. The troops of the republic exhibited 
the effects of this deſertion, being compoſed of a 


confuſed multitude without diſcipline though full 


of raſhneſs and preſumption. 


Such was the army which Critolaus atid Diæœus T:king of 


Corinth, 


, oppoſed to Mummius, under the walls of Corinth. 4857. 


A battle decided the fate of the Achæan republic. 


Though blind courage, for a while, held the vic- 


tory in ſuſpenſe; knowledge and experience, at 
length, obtained it. Critolaus was killed, and 
Dizzus fled, with all ſpeed, to Megalopolis, his 
native city, and entering his hquſe, ſet fire to it, 
threw his wife into the flames, leſt ſhe ſhould fa! 
into the hands of the enemy, and ended his own 
life by poiſon. He might have retired to Corinth, 
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lation; but the Corinthians were ſo confounded 
at this defeat, that they did not even think of 
ſhutting their gates, which remained open three 


ventured, and having ſecured poſſeſſion of it, gave 
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which was one of the ſtrongeſt places in the coun- 
try, and have obtained there an honourable capitu- 


days; their walls, at the ſame time, being without 
defenders. Mummius, at firſt, dared not enter 
the city, fearing an ambuſcade. At length he 


it up to be pillaged by the ſoldiers. The men 
were put to the ſword, and the women and 
children ſold for ſlaves. - 7 

The treaſures found in it were ümmenſe. Co- 


rinth ſurpaſſed every other city, both in the quan- 


tity and richneſs of its ſtatues, pictures, and other 


| valuable effects. Many admirable works of art 


fell into the hands of the ſoldiers, who, neither 


able to perceive their beauty, nor knowing their 


value, either deſtroyed them, or ſold them almoſt 


for nothing. As a proof of this, it is ſaid that 
ſome of them played at dice on a picture painted 


* 


ſhould be carried fo high, thought there was ſome 
magical virtue in it; and, therefore, interpoſing 


world; and very willingly exchanged it for a more 


of Corinth were put up to ſale, Attalus king of 
Pergamus offered for it ſix hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces, or about five thouſand pounds ſterling, 


by Ariſtides, eſteemed the moſt perfect piece in the 


convenient table to play on. But when the ſpoils 


The conſul, ſurprized that the price of a picture 
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| his authority, retained it, and carrying it to Rome, ; 


placed it in the temple of Ceres. Mummius, in 
fact, was not more of a connoifſeur in works of 
art than his ſoldiers; for when he put the pic- 


| . tures and ſtatues he had taken at Corinth on board 
the tranſports, he told the maſters of the veſſels, 


very ſeriouſly, that if any of them were either loſt 
or ſpoiled, he would oblige them to find others at 
their own colt, | 

Aſter the pillage, the city, purſuant to orders 
from Rome, was reduced to aſhes. The gold, 


ſilver, and braſs, which the Corinthians had con- 
cCealed, being melted together in the conflagration, 


ran all into one maſs, and formed a metal com- 
poſed of the three, which became afterwards very 


famous, and in great requeſt, by the name of 
Corinthian braſs. The walls of the city were de- 
| moliſhed, and razed to the very foundations. With 


Corinth fell the Achzan league, of which it was 
the capital. The Romans aboliſhed the popular 
government in all the cities; they were, however, 
permitted to retain their own laws, under the in- 
ſpection of a prætor. Thus Greece became a 
Roman province, and was W to an annual 
tribute. 

Nero reſtored to Greece its ancient prises 
and transferred the tribute to Sardinia. Veſpaſian 


reduced it to its former ſtate of ſubjection. Nerva 
and Trajan granted to Achaia at leaſt the ſhadow. 
of liberty. Conſtantine the Great placed this pro- 
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vince in the preæfecture of Illyricum. On the di- 
viſion of the empire, Achaia, with the reſt of 
Greece, fell to the emperor of the Eaſt. During 

the reign of Honorius and Arcadius, the Goths 
ravaged thefe provinces, under their king Alaric, 
and reduced the beautiful edifices that ſtill remained 
to a heap of ruins. In the twelfth century, the 
emperor Emanuel, or Manuel, divided Pelopon- 
neſus into ſeven principalities, which he beſtowed 
on his ſeven ſons. It was called the Morea, from 
its reſemblance to the leaf of a mulberry- tree, 
called in Greek morca, and in Latin morus. In 
the thirteenth century, when Conſtantinople was 
taken by the weſtern princes, the maritime cities 
of Peloponneſus, with moſt of the iflands, were 
allotted to the Venetians. The Turks made them. 

ſelves maſters of the Morea under Mahomet 11. 
By the treaty of Carlowitz, in 1699, the Turks 
yielded it up to the Venetians ; but retook it in 
1715, and in their poſſeſſion it ſtill continues, being 

governed by a ſangiac, under the beglerbeg of 

Greece, who roliges at Moon, 


15028 eren 
eolia, be- The Ætolians are repreſented as a turbulent and 
Lu and Teſtleſs people, ſeldom at peace among themſelves, 


Evi and and always at war with their neighbours. It is 


the bay of added, that they had no ſenſe of honour, were 


Corinth. 


Character of Ver ready to betray their beſt friends for the leaſt 
gan, and, in a word, were conſidered by the 


aus. 
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other ſtates as outlaws and robbers. This vha- 
racter, which is drawn by Polybius, the Achæan, 
appears to be exaggeratedu the Etolians were not 
greater robbers, more greedy of plunder, or vexati- 
ous to their neighbours, than the other nations of 
Greece. Ardently devoted to liberty, they ſhook 
their chains with endeavours to break them. When 
attacked, they returned the attack, which produced 
a continual reaction; but they do not feem to 
have been more reſtleſs or turbulent than the 
Acheans. 

It would be difficult to ad between theſe two 
nations which was the aggreſſor; or which gave 
the example of a conderation, uniting the neigh- 
bouring cities under the ſame laws, and forming 
a federative body. The conditions of the ZEtolian 
league were the ſame with thoſe of the Achzan ; 
except that they did not engage to compel, by 
force of arms, thoſe who did not concur with the 
majority to take part in a war; a moderation which 
does honour to their juſtice if not to their policy. 
They had not the good fortune to have at their 
head men of the great reputation of Aratus and 
Philopœmen; but they did not want for men of 
probity to adviſe them, nor for able generals who 
performed illuſtrious achievements, with ſoldiers 
indefatigable, intrepid, perſevering, equally patient 
in a beſieged city and ardent in the field, and, 
when occaſion required, excellent ſailors. 

* 4 5 
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the Eto- 
loans. 


— 
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They were the firſt of tho Greeks who ſuffered 


themſelves to be perſuaded by the perfidious inſi- 
nuations of the Romans, with whom they entered 
into an alliance to repel Philip king of Macedon, 


by whom they were threatened. When they 
hoped that the Romans would aid them to termi- 
nate this war in ſuch a manner that they ſhould 


have nothing more to fear from the Macedonians, 


they ſaw themſelves deceived by their faithleſs al- 
lies, who finding it their intereſt to make peace, 


concluded one, without regarding the danger to 


which they expoſed the Ztolians. The latter then 


accepted the aid of Antiochus king of Syria. 


A ntioch 183 
2312. 


— 


This prince had been prevailed on by Hannibal, 


who had taken refuge at his court, to make war 
upon the Romans. The queſtion was, whether 
the war ſhould be made in Greece or carried into - 


Italy? Hannibal, always perſuaded that the Ro- 
mans could only be conquered at home, adviſed 
_ the latter; but Antiochus thought it would be 
| ſufficient to. raiſe a rampart in Greece againſt the 
ambition- of theſe republicans, eſpecially if the 
Ziolians would fuftain the firſt attack. Antiochus 
endeavoured to gain them, and with that view 
ſent ambaſſadors to a general aſſembly in which 
was to be diſcuſſed the propoſition of an alliance 
between the king and the republic. Flaminius, 


the Roman general, likewiſe repaired thither. 


Flaminius. 


The ambaſſadors of the Syrian monarch made a 
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long enumeration of the nations which their maſter 
would bring to the aid of Greece, diſtinguiſhing 
each by its name, Flaminius, in his turn, ſpoke 
as foliows : © Attempts have been made to terrify 
„you, by enumerating the nations which you are 
cc told will inundate Greece like a torrent. This 
reminds me of an entertainment given me by a 
Ly friend of mine in Chalcis, who is a man of 
“humour and treats his gueſts with great polite- 
“ neſs. He invited me to a banquet, at a time of 
« year when veniſon was very ſcarce, and yet 
«© there ſeemed to be great plenty of it ſerved up 
at his table, at which I expreſſed my ſurprize ; 
but my friend, ſmiling, told me that what I 
„took for veniſon was nothing but pork, dif- 
* guifed ſeveral ways, and ſeaſoned with different 
e ſauces. The ſame may be ſaid of the troops of 
« this mighty king, of which ſuch a pompous 
& enumeration has been made. The Dahæ, the 
Medes, the Caduſians, the Elymæans, names, 
«in fact, unknown in Greece until this day, are 
all only one nation, and what is worſe, a na- 
* tion of ſlaves. Whatever diſguiſes may be 
« uſed, they are all but one ſort of men ;—what- 
* exer the ſauce may be, the diſh is the ſame.” 
Flaminius afterwards proceeded to employ politi- 
cal arguments, which made ſuch an impreſſion on 
the Achæans, with whom the aſſembly was held, 
that they joined the Romans; but the Ætolians en- 
tered into an alliance with Antiochus. 
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This monarch, in his exertions, did not equal 
the hopes of the allies. At an age more than ma- 


ture, he married a very young wife, in whoſe 
arms he forgot, during many valuable months, at 


once Rome, Greece, and Syria, He was the 
more to blame for this negligence as he ought 
eſpecially to have profited. by the firſt ardour of 


the ZEtolians, a people formidable in the com- 
mencement of an enterprize, and whoſe impetu- 


oſity was terrible. They had evinced this cha- 
racter in a war againſt Lacedæmon, which was 


unable to reſiſt them. Antiochus was rouſed 
from his lethargy by the ſucceſs of the Romans: 


he was driven from poſt to poſt, and after a con- 
ſiderable defeat, obliged to embark his troops. 


The Ætolians, thus abandoned, took refuge in 
their cities, which they defended with vigour. 
Naupactus, one of the principal of theſe, reſiſted 


with ſucceſs the ſiege of the Roman legions. 
The Z£tolians took advantage of the gleam of 


hope afforded by the raiſing of this ſiege to en- 


deavour at obtaining an accommodation with 
Rome. They made their propoſals in the moſt 
ſubmiſſive manner; but the ſenate received them 
with a haughty air, and acted as was cuſtomary 


with them when they wiſhed to retain every thing, 
.and at the ſame time preſerve the honour of an 


appearance of juſtice. They propoſed an alterna- 
tive no part of which could be accepted, by re- 
quiring that the Ztolians ſhould. either pay an 
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enormous ſum of money, or ſubmit to whatever 
the Romans ſhould command. 

This ſum it was totally impolnble that the 
Etolians ſhould raiſe; they, therefore, enquired 
what were the commands to which they were ex- 
pected to ſubmit. But to this queſtion they re- 
ceived only very vague anſwers, which convinced 
them that the real object of the Romans was no 
other than to ſubject them entirely. Inflamed 
with rage, they franticly attacked the allies of the 
republic, overrun Macedon, which was under the 
protection of the Romans, and carried fire and 
ſword through the country. In the mean time, 
the Romans gradually advanced, and conduct- 
ing the war with coolneſs and prudence, were 
conſtantly ſucceſsful. They took Lamia, the ca- 
pital of Ætolia, and, at length, fat down before 
Ambracaa, the laſt ſtrong hold of the Ztolian re- 
public. 

The Romans employed dt this city all the 
ſtratagems and machines which the art of attack- 
| ing places then afforded ; and the Atolians ne- 
lected none of the means of defenſe then in uſe. 
They alſo invented an ingenious machine to pre- 
vent the progreſs of mines. The Roman miners 
| hollowed a ſubterraneous paſſage, continuing it till 
| they came under the wall, which they ſupported 

with beams of wood till their work was finiſhed, 
When they ſer fire to them, and the wall fell, leav- 
ing a breach of greater or leſs breadth, at which 
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the aſſailants entered. The beſieged, on their 
ſide, opened a countermine, where they heard the 

ſtrokes of the pickaxes of the Romans ; and when 

they met the oppoſite: miners, a battle enſued, but 

| the beſiegers did not abandon their mine, The 

$ Ambracians, in order to drive them out, invented 

a machine which they brought to the place where 

the two mines met; this was a hollow veſſel with 

an iron bottom bored through in many places, 

and armed with ſpikes at proper diſtances, to pte- 

vent the enemy from approaching it. This veſle! 

they filled with feathers, and with bellows driving 

the ſmoke on the beſiegers, obliged them to leave 

the mine to avoid being - ſuffocated, which gave 

time to the Ætolians to repair the foundations of 

their wall. 

Ambracia capitulated on rigid . which 

1 Headed thoſe that would be impoſed on the 

| whole nation, now divided by the intrigues of the 

| Romans. Theſe preſcribed a profound venera- 

tion for the majeſty of the Roman people; that 

all priſoners and deſerters ſhould be given up; 

- that a heavy fine ſhould be paid, part immediately 

| in ready money, and part within a limited time; 

that forty hoſtages ſhould be delivered at the 

choice of the victors; in fine, all the moſt humili- 

ating and oppreflive conditions that could be im- 
poſed on a conquered and enſlaved people. 155 
The Romans after this took offenſe not only 
that ſome A@tolians had taken part in the war { 
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againſt Perſeus, but that they had merely inclined 
to favour that prince. All who had incurred this 
ſuſpicion were obliged to go to Rome to juſtify 
themſelves from the charge, where they were de- 
tained priſoners, and never returned. It is ſaid, 
that five hundred and fifty of the principal perſons 


of the nation were aſſaſſinated for no other crime 


- than being ſuſpected ; and the commiſſioners ſent 
by the ſenate declared that they had been put to 
death juſtly, ſince they had brought on themſelves 
that puniſhment by favouring the Macedonian party. 
The Ztolians remained in a ſtate of abſolute 
flavery till the deſtruction of the Achæan league, 
when they were admitted to a ſhare in that kind 
of liberty which was left to Greece. Xtolia, after- 
wards, ſometimes made a part of the eaſtern em- 
pire, and ſometimes was under the government of 
particular princes. In 1432 Amurath II. united 
all the parts of it under the dominion of the 


Turks. The famous George Caſtriot, called 


Scanderbeg, defended it a long time, as his patri- 
mony, againſt all the forces of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and left a part of it to the Venetians. The 
latter loſt it under Mahomet II. whoſe ſucceſſors 
L ſtill retain poſſeſſion of it. 


ATHENS (a Province). 


If the hiſtory of nations concluded at the time athens, 


| lien they ceaſe to be political ſtates, after the de- 


ſtruction of the Achæan and Ztolian leagues, no- 
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_ thing would remain to be ſaid of Athens, nor of 
ſeveral other republics which have been ſwallowed 


up in that of Rome; but in- the fragments of 
ruined edifices we frequently find ſome remains of 


The ſmall portion of liberty which remained to 
the Athenians after the deſtruCion of the Achæan 
league was envied them by Plilip king of Mace- 


don. This prince thraatened them, and they 


The ſiege 
of Athens, 
2712. 


called in againſt him the aid of Attalus king of 
Pergamus, the Rhodians, and eſpecially the Ro- 
mans. The latter had begun to acquire a taſte 
for the ſciences and arts, and eſteemed, as ho- 
nourable to them, an alliance with a city which 
was juſtly confidered as the centre of all uſeful 


and agreeable knowledge. They ſent them ſuc- 


cours, and Philip was defeated and obliged to fly. 


This important ſervice, which ought to have at- 


tached for ever the Athenians to the republic of 
Rome, did not prevent them from taking part 


— 


monuments which atteſt their ancient grandeur, | 
and ſtill excite a lively intereſt. 


againſt it with Mithridates king of Pontus. They 


were excited to this revolt by a philoſopher of the 


fect of Epicurus, named Arifto, who was held in 


great repute, and poſſeſſed confiderable influence 
in Athens. The principal citizens did not approve 
of this new alliance. Ariſto, as he had no hope 
of gaining them over to his party, reſolved: to pre- 


vent their oppoſition by rendering himſelf maſter 
of Athens. He concerted the execution of his de- 
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ſign with Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, 


who took poſſeſſion of the iſle of Delos, and pil- 
laged the celebrated temple of the Delian Apollo. 
This iſland had formerly belonged to the Athc- 
nians; Archelaus therefore declared that he 
would cauſe the booty to be conveyed to Athens, 
as originally appertaining, to that city. The 
Athenians, delighted with this act of generoſity, 
did not even beſtow a thought on the eſcort that 
accompanied the preſent, but ſuffered two thou- 
ſand men to enter the city. No ſooner was this 
force within the walls than Ariſto diſpoſed of all 
the offices, and reigned in Athens with ſovereign 
authority. All thoſe who were favourable to the 
Romans were either murdered or ſent priſoners 
to Mithridates. | 
The war now began to be carried on with 2 
cruelty which would have diſgraced the moſt bar- 
barous nations. Bruttius, a Roman general, hav- 
ing taken a ſmall iſland which had afforded an 
aſylum to ſome ſhips of Mithridates, cauſed all the 
ſlaves to be crucified, and cut off the right arms 
of all the natives of the iſland who fell into his 


power. This Bruttips preceded Sylla, who was 


appointed to carry on the war againſt Mithridates. 
Sylla, to deprive that monarch of the reſources he 
found in Greece, reſolved on the ſiege of Athens. 


This city was then very ſtrong, and conſiſted of 


three parts: the citadel; the lower city, com- 


poſed of two parts, ſeparated by a thick wall, and 
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each ſurrounded by a ſtrong rampart ; and the 
ports Munychia and Pirzus which formed but 


one, and were joined to the. city by two very 


high and thick walls. Ariſto undertook the de- 
fenſe of the city, and Archelaus that of the ports. 

Sylla flattered himſelf that he ſhould be able to 
carry the port of the Piræus by aſſault, but was 
repulſed; he therefore determined to attack 
Athens in form. He blockaded it during the 
winter, and employed that ſeaſon in making pre- 
parations, and eſpecially in conſtructing machines. 
Whole foreſts were cut down, nor did he ſpare 
the groves and trees of the lyceum. He de- 
moliſhed all the edifices of which the enemy might 
„take advantage, or whoſe ruins might favour their 
approach. As the country, in itſelf ſufficiently 
- ſterile, had been entirely laid waſte, twenty thou- 
ſand ſailors were daily employed in bringing pro- 
viſions-to his army. 

Theſe expenſes ſoon exhauſted the iter 
cheſt. In his diſtreſs Sylla had recourſe to the 
ſacred treaſures. He wrote to the Amphictyons, 
then aſſembled at Delphi, and requeſted them to 
ſend him the treaſures of Apollo, ſolemnly pro- 
miſing to reſtore to the god, whom he truly rever- 
5 ed, the value of what ſhould be advanced. A 
native of Phocis, named Caphis, whom he ſent to 
preſent this requeſt, told the prieſts that he had 
been charged with this meſſage againſt his will. 

He wept, and entreated them to conſult the oracle. 
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The god returned no anſwer, but the found of 
his lyre, it was ſaid, was heard in the ſanctuary. 


When this drown was related to Sylla, he 


faid to Caphis : Does not every one know that 


. muſic is always expreſſive of joy? Go, bring 


« me the treaſure, and be aſſured that in fo doing 
% you will act agreeably to the will of the God.“ 
Having taken this liberty with one divinity, he 


made no ſcruple to take the riches of Æſculapius 
from his temple at Epidaurus. With the aſſiſtance 


of theſe ſupplies, Sylla, in the ſpring, proceeded to 


inveſt Athens {till more cloſely. 


His principal efforts were directed againſt. the 


Pirzus, which was attacked and defended with | 


equal valour. Sylla had a great advantage over 


Archelaus, in being informed, almoſt every hour, 


by the ſpies he had within the city, of the plans 
and deſigns of the latter. This intelligence was 
conveyed to him by being written on leaden bul- 


lets which were thrown with flings into his 


camp; but the valour of Archelaus rendered al- 


molt always this treachery uſeleſs. Surprized and 


attacked contrary to all expectation and proba- 


_ bility, becauſe his deſigns were diſcovered, he, 
_ nevertheleſs, repulſed the Romans, and even ſuſ- 
tained three aſſaults in one day, without yielding 


any, advantage to the aſſailants. 
In the mean time famine rapidly increaſed in 


Athens. Many of the citizens lived only on the 
| herbs and roots which they could pick o out of the 
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Jaller In theſe diſtreſsful cixvuntſtanees; the ſena« 
tors and prieſts threw themſelves at the feet of 
Ariſto, entreating him to have pity on the city, 
and ſurrender on any tolerable conditions, but he 
cauſed them to be driven violently from his pre- 
ſence. In the midſt of this public miſery, the ty- 
rant and his friends paſſed, like true Epicureans, 
their days and nights in debauchery, and had their 
tables covered with dainties. At length, when 
they had eaten all the animals, horſes, dogs, and 
cats, they were reduced to the extremity of feed- 
ing on boiled pieces of n, and even on Hu- 
man fleſh. #60 
Ariſto then pretended to have compaſſion on 
the people, and ſent deputies to Sylla ; but theſe 
ambaſſadors were merely declaimers, who talked 
of Theſeus, and other great heroes of Athens, 
and their ancient exploits againſt the Medes: 1 
£ would adviſe you,” ſaid Sylla, “to keep theſe 
vw. flowers of rhetoric for another occaſion. The | 
| 


republic did not ſend me to hear long details 
* of your ancient proweſs, but to puniſh your 
| © rebellion.” The Roman general, knowing with F 
what violence famine raged in the city, quietly 4 
-waited till it ſhould be compelled to ſurrender at 1 
diſcretion, or ſome commotion ſhould deliver it * 


into his hands. An accident haſtened this event. 4 
He learned that a weak part of the city was but R 
\ - feebly guarded, attacked it, made a breach, and hc 


entered with his troops. The ſoldiers laid down 
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thetr arms, and the people begged for quarter. 
But the ſame people had before, with their ac- 


ceuſtomed inſolence, ſpoken of Sylla in the moſt 
abuſive terms of contempt, for which, now he 


was conqueror, he took an exemplary vengeance. 


He gave up the city to be pillaged by his troops, 
and permitted them to put to the ſword even N 


women and children. The carnage was dreadful. 
The ſoldier, animated with the reſentment of his 


general, equally puniſhed thoſe who had offered 


the affront, and thoſe who had not prevented it. 
To the inhabitants who eſcaped from the firſt fury 


of the army, Sylla granted their lives: but he 


forbad them ever to repair the breach by which 
he had entered, and took from the citizens the 


right of chooſing their magiſtrates; though this he 


ſoon after reſtored. 

The Athenians afterwards took the part of Pom- 
pey againſt Cæſar, and ſuſtained a ſiege by the 
latter, who pardoned the living, as he faid, for 
the ſake of the dead, and took Athens under his 


protection. After his death they ſupported the 


cauſe of Brutus, and afterwards that of Anthony. 


Auguſtus puniſhed them for having declared for 


the murderers of Cæſar, their benefactor. Ger- 

manicus granted them a lictor, which was a mark 

of ſovereignty. Veſpaſian reduced Attica to a 

Roman province, ſaying that the Athenians knew 

not how to be free. Adrian, who before his ac- 
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ceſſion to the imperial throne had been archon of 
Athens, either henorary or otherwife, when he 
was. emperor; reſtored to the city its privileges, 
' preſented it with a conſiderable ſum of money, 
aſſured it of a certain ſupply of corn, and repaired = 
its harbours ; benefits which gained him the title 


of its ſecond founder. Antoninus Pius, and Anto. 


ninus the philoſopher, confirmed theſe privileges ; 
Seyerys retrenched chem, but Valezian was more 


favourable. 


Conſtantine 2 himſelf the APR and 


friend of the Athenians, and honoured their firſt 
magiſtrate with the title of grand-duke, The 
generolity of Conſtantius put them in poſſeſſion 


of ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago. Under Ar- 
cadius and Honorius they ſuffered much from the 
Soths, who pillaged the city, and laid in ruins 
the magnificent edifices that ſtill remained. In 


the thirteenth century, Athens appertained ſuc- 
ceſſively to the Latin lords, to the Greek empire, 
and to the Arragoneſe, who were diſpoſſeſſed by 


a Florentine named Reiner Acciaioli. He left 
Athens to the Venetians, and Bceotia to his natural 


fon, named Anthony. The. latter took Attica 
from the Venetians, and endeavoured to defend 
his, dominions againſt the Turks, but Joſt both 
them and his life. In 1687, Athens was taken by 
the Venetians, but retaken ſome years after by the 
Turks, in whoſe poſſeſſion it ſtill remains. The 
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 Shaller ftutes in the vicinity of Athens, of which 
we have alteady ſpoken, have undergone the ſame 
gn with that eity. 
| Baorlan: Ty 
After the expulſion of their kings, the Bœo- gœotia, be- 


tween M. 


tians formed a republic, at the head of which tica, Phocis, 


they placed a prætor, who incurred the penalty 


of death if he did not refign his office at the ex- 
piration of the year. A council of ſeven, nine, 
or eleven members, called Bœotarchs, was a check 
oft the authority of the prætor. They held the 
firſt poſts in the army, and magiſtrates named 
polenrarchs adminiſtered juſtice. There were four 
councils, which appear to have been compoſed 
each of deputies from different diſtricts, who, 


when aſſembled, decided in the laſt inſtanee on all 


public affairs. It is remarked as a ſingularity, that 


at Thebes, the capital ef Beotia, merchants and 


artificers were admitted into the number of citi- 


zens, though they were excluded from all public 
employments. A law which does honour to hu- 


manttty forbad the expoſing of children. Thoſe 


who were unable to maintain them might apply to 


the magiſtrate, who found ſome perſon who was 
willing to take them; and the child became the 


ſlave of him who brought him up. 


The Bœotians being ſurrounded by repubhes 


more powerful than themſelves, yielded to the in- 


pulls thus given them. Their plains * 
NN 3 | 


Acarnania, 

berwecn 
„Atolia and 
Ephus. 
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ferved as a field of battle for their enemies and 


ſhare in war ; ; and their ſoldiers, more firm than 


impetuous, were much eſteemed, They were re- 


proached, when their republic drew to a cloſe, 


with being traitors and aſſaſſins; but a whole peo- 
ple never becomes wicked on a ſudden, and with. 
out cauſe. They were oppreſſed by the Romans, 


the tyrants of all who did not meanly crouch to 
their power. The Bœotians were not in a con- 


dition to reſiſt as a nation, but they attacked them 
individually. Every Roman who paſſed through 


their country on buſineſs, or for traffic, was mur- 


dered, and thrown into a lake. It was a long 


time before the cauſe of the abſence of thoſe who 
diſappeared was even conjectured; but it was at 
laſt diſcovered. The Roman proconſul who was 
appointed to chaſtiſe them impoſed at firſt a heavy 
fine on the whole nation; but afterwards, tem- 


pering ſeverity with lenity, remitted the greateſt 


part of it; and only required that the moſt guilty 


of the aſſaſſins ſhould be delivered up to him. They 


were puniſhed with death, and Bceotia became a 
Roman province, | 


— 
* 


ACARNANIANS, 


The 3 of the Arne ian attached them 
more than the other Greeks to the kings of Ma- 


,cedon. The conſul Flaminius, however, undertook 


to engage them to eſpouſe the intereſts of Rome 


1 
* * 


— 


their allies. Sometimes, likewiſe, they took their 
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againſt Philip, and thus to deprive that prince of 
his moſt. faithful allies... He aſſembled them at 
Corcyra, where the plan of a treaty was drawn 
up, the ratification of which was referred to a ſe- 
cond meeting, which was held at Leucas, the capi- 
tal of Acarnania. The propoſal of the Roman 
negociator was oppoſed by ſome reſolute perſons, | 
who loudly remonſtrated againſt the infamy with | 
which they ſaid the nation muſt be branded, by 
violating the faith of former treaties. The people, 
violently prejudiced againſt the Romans, declared g | 
that they would never ſubmit to that imperious re- | 
public, and the prætor, or preſident of the aſſem- 
bly, was depoſed merely for having propoſed the 
affair. The conſul, by his intrigues, gained at 
leaſt the advantage of ſowing diſſenſions among 
the Acarnanians. He hoped that their diviſions 
would deliver them into his hands without a de- 
fenſe, and in this confidence laid ſiege to Leucas; 
but was aſtoniſhed on approaching the city to ſee 
the walls lined with ſoldiers, prepared for a vigor- 
ous reſiſtance. Their behaviour correſponded with 
their appearance : three times Flaminius attacked 
the ramparts, and thrice was he repulſed. The 
| ſiege would probably have been of long continu- "IF 
ance, had it not been for the treachery of ſome ö 
baniſhed Italians, who, to obtain their pardon, in- 
woduced the Romans into the place. The taking 
of the capital ſo terrified the Acarnanians that they | | 
abandoned Philip, and ſubmitted to the Romans, 
N N 4 if 
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who left Acarnania in poſſeſſion of its own: . 
till it was made a Roman province, after the _ 
ing of Corinth, . 


Epos. 


Ppiruz, be- The Epirots afforded a ſtriking 8 of the 


Tween - 


liz, he inhumanity of the Roman republic, which, from 
pe” the boſom of its triumphs and its pleaſures, ſent 
ne c/o rg fire and ſword through every nation that heſitated 
to ſubinit to its abſolute will; and impoſed on its 
generals the neceſlity of executing, even againſt 
their inclination, the proſcriptions it commanded, 
This nation received its liberty from Deidamia, 
the grand-daughter of Pyrrhus. She, dying with- - 
dut iſſue, bequeathed to the Epirots freedom from 
monarchieal power; and they eſtabliſhed a repub- 
lean governmetit, under the 2vthority of magiſ- 
trates elected annually in 2 general aſſembly. 
The kings of Macedon, reg ctting that the Epi- 
rets, who had been their ſu jects, ſhould have eſ- 
caped from them, made continual incurſions into 
Epirus. The Romans ſent ſuccours to the Epi- 
rots againſt Philip; yet Perſeus found means to 
gain them to his party. They eſpouſed his quar- 
rel againſt the Romans, which ſo irritated the fe- 
nate, that they ſent orders to Paulus Amilins, after 
che conqueſt of Macedon, to give up the whole 
country to pillage, and raze the cities to the "wy 
foundations. 
Awmilius thed tears on n receiving this barbarous 


— 
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| decree, but he could not decline the execution of 
it. Under pretext of withdrawing the garriſons, 
that Epirus might enjoy complete liberty, he ſent 


bodies of troops into all the cities, who were every- ' 


where received with the greateſt demonſtrations 
of joy ; and on a day appointed, at the ſame hour, 
he let looſe his ſoldiers, who murdered, robbed, 
and pillaged, under the condition that all the 
plunder ſhould be brought into one common 
ſtock, and divided in equal portions among the 
troops. Beſides the gold and ſilver reſerved for 
the public treaſury, a hundred and fifty thouſand 
men were ſold as ſlaves for the benefit of the re- 
public. The principal perſons of the country 
were carried to Rome, where they were condemn- 
ed · to perpetual impriſonment, and all the cities of 
Epirus, to the number of ſeventy, were diſmantled. 
Epirus, after this terrible blow, never recovered 
its ancient ſplendor. It became, under the Ro- 
mans, a part of the province of Macedon; fell, 
after Conſtantine, to the ſhare of the emperors of 
the Eaſt; was preſerved to the Greek princes, 
after the taking of Conſtantinople by the Latins; 
received from the victories of Scanderbeg a tran- 


ſient luſtre; and is at preſent fubje& to the Ot- 


toman emperors, under the name of Albania, 
- whence they procure their braveſt foldiers. 
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Towra. 


Jonia Sentinel IT cities, leſs celebrated for 


Jonia, be- 

1 the beauty of their edifices than the events of 

= ptr, which they have been the theatre. The viciſſi- 

Has, tudes of each of theſe cities form the hiſtory of the 
country. - 


Among the DEN” of, chews was Foc, 
which ! is at preſent only a ſmall village, named 
Foggia, ſituate. on the ſea-ſhore, at a ſmall diſtance 
from Smyrna. The Ionians and Athenians dil- 
puted which were its founders. Its inhabitants 
were conſidered as the firſt Greeks who undertook 
long voyages. They navigated even as far as 
Spain ; and found, in the bay of Cadiz, a king | 
who received them very favourably. They com- 
municated to him the fears they were under of aa 
attack from Cyrus, and he generouſly offered 
them an aſylum ; and on their declining to accept 
that offer, gave chem a large ſum of money to for- 

| tify their city. | 
In fact, they were afterw ards, as they had ex- 
pected, attacked by Harpagus, the general of Cy- 
rus. When the city was on the point of being 
forced, they aſked a truce for three days ; and 
| Harpagus, though he ſuſpected the uſe they in- 
tended to wake of it, granted their requeſt. With- 
in this time, they embarked their wives, child- 
ren, and all their riches, and failed away to 


Chios; where they propoſed to purchaſe of the 
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natives: Ware Anal iſlands belonging to wem; but 
the people of Chios not wiſhing to have them for 


ſuch near neighbours, they returned to Phocza, 


ſurprized the Perſians who were in the city, and 


put them to the ſword, Fearing, however, they 


ſhould not be able to maintain - poſſeſſion of it, 
they did not remain there, but again ſet ſail; bind- 


ing themſelves by a ſolemn oath never to return, 


till a maſs of red-hot iron, which they threw into 
the ſea, ſhould appear again on the ſurface unex- 
tinguiſhed.. Yet on the aſſurance of an amneſty 
from the Perſians, more than one. half of the fleet 
returned to Phocæa. | | 

Iphe remainder became pirates, and infeſted the 
coaſts of Gaul, Italy, and Carthage; and made 
Alaria, in Corſica, the repoſitory of their plunder. 
Driven from thence by a league formed againſt 
them by the nations which had ſuffered by their 


depredations, they retired with their wives and 
children to Rhegium, but ſoon left that place, and 


ſettled in Oenotria, now Ponza, a ſmall iſland in 


the Tyrrhenian ſea, oppoſite Velia, in Lucania, 


which their anceſtors had founded. 

Thoſe who returned home lived in ſubjection 
either to the Perſians, or tyrants of their own, 
and had recofirſe likewiſe to piracy, carrying their 
prizes into Sicily, whence they committed depre- 
dations on the Carthaginians and Tuſcans, but 
never made any attack on the Greeks. Phocæa 
declared for Antiochus the Great againſt the Ro- 
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mans, who took it, but granted it a pardon, It 
again took part againſt them in favour of Attalus 
king of Pergamus, and its deſtruction was de- 
creed at Rome; but the Maſſilienſes, a Phoczan 
colony, interceded for it, and with much difficulty 
obtained a revocation of the ſevere ſentence. Pom 
pey granted Phocza great privileges, which ren- 
dered it, under the firſt emperors, one of the moſt 
flouriſhing cities of Afia Minor. 
Smyrna is ſuppoſed to. have been built by the 
Etolians. The inhabitants of Colophon, a city of 
Jonia, driven from their homes, it is not known 
by whom, were very kindly received by the Smyr- 
nzans. But the latter going one day to offer a 
facrifice without the city, found themſelves ſhut 
out by the Colophonians.; and all they could ob- 
tain was, that their effects ſhould be reſtored to 
them. They afterwards were diſperſed among the 
cities of Aſia, who adopted them. 
The vanity of the Smyrnæans led them to o pre- 
tend that their city was founded by an Amazon, 
rebuilt by Alexander, and that it would never be 
deſtroyed but by an earthquake. By the latter, in 
fact, it has often ſuffered, but its advantageous 
ſituation for commerce always ſoon cauſed it to 
riſe again from its ruins. It was © the capital; 
e the firſt and chief city of Afia ; the ornament 
« of Ionia.” Such, at leaſt, it is ſtyled in the in- 
feriptions found among its ruins. We likewife 
find As n very beautiful ſtatues, and re- 
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Ree Be nd gig pine dn; 
mains, in excellent preſeryation, of a theatre built 


of matble, a circus, baths, and temples. An an- 
cient author informs us that the ſtreets. were 
ſtraight, broad, and paved with fine ſtone ; that 
there was a public library, and that the harbour 
might be ſhut in at pleafure. | 

Smyrna diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its unc to 
the Romans, even in the time of their diſtreſs, 


and, eſpecially, during the greateſt ſucceſs of the 


Carthaginians. The Smyrnæans carried their flat- 
tery of their ally ſo far as to build a temple with 


this inſcription : To Rome the goddeſs.” The 
emperors, eſpecially Tiberius and Marcus Aure- 


kus, granted them great privileges. Smyrna is 

ſtill extremely populous, for a city of Aſia, and 
the centre of a very active commerce, though un- 
der-the dominion of the Turks, who favour it but 
little. The Smyrnæans were confidered as much 
addicted to pleaſure, though not on that account 
the leſs brave. 5 
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Clazomenæ firſt belonged to the Lydians, after- Clazomenz, 


wards to the Perfians, and next to Alexander. It 
was originally built on the continent, but after- 
wards on an iſland, which Alexander joined to the 
mainland by a cauſeway. The Romans always 
treated the inhabitants very favourably, on account 


of their advantageous ſituation to aſſiſt them in 


their projects on Aſia, and ſupport their conqueſts. 
They were declared a free people. Auguſtus em- 
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bellihed this city, which i is, at est. but an in 


„ 4 


4 — conſiderable place. hb 


3 ſybil gave her oracles at 1 - AIM was. 
the native city of Anacreon; Priene was the birth- 
place of Bias; 30 Colophon, of Menander ; ; ands 
even, as it pretended, of Homer. 

_ Epheſus, according to the boaſt of its inhabi. 


tants, Was built by the Amazons. But when they 


rejected fables, they acknowledged Lyſimachus 


for its founder. He was diſpleaſed with the ſitua - 
tion of the city, and built a new one in a more 


advantageous poſition, But the Epheſians, who 


refuſed. to remove to it, were very unwilling to 


quit their ancient habitations. Lyſimachus, there- 
fore, cauſed all the drains that conveyed the water 
into the neighbouring fens to be privately ſtopped; 

ſo that on the firſt heavy rain the city was almoſt 
entirely laid under water, and the inhabitants were 
extremely glad to take refuge in the new city that 
Lyſimachus had prepared. 

The temple of Epheſus was celebrated both for 
the length of time it was building, during which 
all the ſtates of Greece contributed to its comple- 
tion, and its deſtruction, It was burned by one 
Eroſtratus, in order that his name might deſcend 
to poſterity. The Epheſians paſſed a decree, for- 
bidding any perſon to pronounce this name; and 
it is, perhaps, this prohibition that has preſerved 
it. Eroſtratus has been treated as a madman, be- 
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ſe he burned a temple. to eternize his name; - 
while the wiſdom of thoſe is not even ſuſpected 
who, from the ſame motive, carry fire and ſword. 


through whole provinces and kingdoms. But the 


madneſs of Eroſtratus was peculiar to himſelf. The 
temple was built in a marſh, that it might be leſs 
ſubject to earthquakes. Whole quarries were ex- 
hauſted in its ſtructure; and it was two hundred- 
and twenty years in building. A hundred and 
twenty-ſeven kings ſent each a column ſeventy: 
feet high. The canals which diſcharged the 
waters of the marſhes {till remain, and are taken 
by the preſent inhabitants for a labyrinth. To 
ſecure the foundation of the conduits or ſewers, 
which were to bear a building of ſuch a prodigious 
weight, Pliny tells us they laid beds of charcoal 
well rammed, and upon them others of - wool. 
The +temple enjoyed the privilege of an aſylum, 
which extended to a conſiderable diſtance from it. 
The prieſts employed in its ſervice were greatly 
revered. To them was entruſted the care of the ſa- 
_ cred virgins ; but they firſt underwent an operation, 
which ſecured their reſtoring them as they received 
them. The great Diana of the Epheſians was a 
ſmall ſtatue of ebony, which was found in the 
trunk of a tree, and believed to be ſent down 
| from heaven by Jupiter. To the trunk of an 
elm, which was the firſt ſanctuary of the goddeſs, 


ſucceeded the famous temple which was burned 
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Miletus. 


to be inſcribed in the front. 


latter, and gave, as a revenue to the temple, all 


them they found in the city. 


founded, ſome ſay, eighty, and others, three hun- 
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dovn on the ſame day Alexander was born. That 
conqueror offered to rebuild it at his own expenſe, 
on condition the Epheſians would allow his name 
The Epheſians ex- 
cuſed themſelves from accepting this propoſal 
with great ingenuity, by anſwering : © It is not 
& fitting that one god ſhould: build a temple to 
„ another.“ 

Epheſus was long the e city of Tonia, 


and governed by kings, whoſe deſcendants, when 
it became a republic, enjoyed the privilege of 
wearing a ſcarlet cloak, a crown, and a ſceptre. 


A tyrant, named Pythagoras, filled the city with 
blood; and did not even reſpeC the aſylum of the 
temple. His ſucceſſors were ſupported in their 
power by the Perſians. . Alexander drove out the 


the tributes which the city paid to the Perſians. | 6 
In the war with Mithridates the Epheſians de- 
clared againſt the Romans, and maſlacred all of 
The ſanguinary 
Sylla puniſhed this crime only by a fine. They 
were much addicted to magic. Epheſus is now re- 
duced to a few cottages, inhabited by thirty or 
forty Greek families ; the harbour, from which it 
originally derived its riches, is choaked up, and the 
temple, which greatly augmented them, deſtroyed. 
If we believe ancient authors, the Mileſians 
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dred- colonies. Their city poſſeſſed 'a temple of 
Apollo, and an oracle. Near Miletus was Mount 
Latmos, where the moon made ſecret : viſits to „ 


I Endymion. Thales, one of the ſeven wiſe men, 


was born there. This city was agitated by do- 
meſtic troubles, and the inhabitants not being able 
to terminate their differences, requeſted the Parians 
to become their arbitrators. The Parian deputies, 
when they arrived at Miletus, obſerved that the 
fields round the city were the greater part of them 
very ill cultivated, and requeſted that they might 
be permitted to examine them more cloſely. Hav- 
ing made this examination, they ſaid to the Mile- 
ſians:·Beſtow the ſovereign authority on thoſe 
« whoſe lands are in the beſt ſtate of cultivation; 
“for they who manage beſt their own affairs | 
„ ought to be choſen to govern thoſe of the 
public.“ 

Miletus maintained with ſucceſs, and with its own 
forces alone, a war againſt four ſucceſſive kings of 
Lydia. The Perſians, after having been the friends 
of Miletus, deſtroyed it, and carried away the inha- 
bitants. The deſtruction of Miletus appeared to 
Phrynicus, an Athenian dramatic poet, a proper 
ſubje& of tragedy. The misfortunes of the Mile- 
ſians excited ſo much the compaſſion of the Athe- 
nians that the whole theatre burſt into tears when 
the piece was repreſented, and the magiſtrates 
condemned the author to a fine for renewing the 
1. 0 0 : 
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-memory of 2 calamity which they looked upon 


as having befallen themſelves, ordering, at the 
ſame time, that the tragedy ſhould never more be 
acted. 

The Mileſians returned from their captivity, 
and rebuilt their city, but they could never reſtore 
it to that wealth and ſplendour which cauſed it 
before to be conſidered as one of the firſt cities of 


lonia. They had the misfortune to be frequently) 


ſubjected by domeſtic tyrants. Among others of 
theſe was Thraſybulus, who maintained great 


tranquillity and union in the city. Periander, 


tyrant of Corinth, ſent to him to enquire the 


ſecret by which he preſerved ſuch an undiſturbed 


authority. Thraſybulus led the meſſenger through 
a corn field, and there, as it were by way of 
amuſement, ſtruck off all the ears of corn that 


overtopped the reſt. The Corinthian underſtood 


the leſſon, and reduced it to practice. 
Alexander reſtored to the Mileſians their liberty, 
though they did not ſubmit to him till the laſt ex. 


tremity. They enjoyed great privileges under the 


Roman * and ſtill ner under the em- 


perors. 


All theſe cities compoſed what was called the 
Ionic league, the laws of which are not known. If 
there ever were any, they were not very vigorouſly 
enforced; for it appears that almoſt all theſe cities 
had little connexion with each other. A common 
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danger from any foreign power might unite them ; 
but when that was paſt, their love of independence 


again ſeparated them. 


Eleven cities compoſed ZXolis, in which was @olis, be- 
tween ſonia 
Troas, the territory of Troy, more famous than all aud the 
nti 
theſe eleven cities together. It may be a curious ; 
queſtion for artiſts to determine in what manner 
the inhabitants of Pitane made bricks that would 
ſwim in water like wood. | 
Halicarnaſſus was the capital of Doris, and cele- Doris, Pro- 


nt f. 
brated for the monument which Artemiſia cauſed to CS. 


| be erected to her huſband Mauſolus. It was an edi- 
fice ſo magnifieent, that it was conſidered as one of 


the wonders of the world. From the name of the 


king to whoſe memory it was erected, ſepulchral mo- 


numents have been called mauſoleums. No trace 
of this wonderful work of art are now remaining; 
but the productions of the genius of Herodotus, 
and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, ſtill remain. He- 
raclitus and Callimachus, two famous poets, were 
likewiſe natives of this city. Cnidus, another 


—— ee 


celebrated city, preſerved the Venus of Praxiteles. 


After having thus ſpoken of the principal cities of ongia of 
the Ionians, 


Tonia, if we wiſh to go back to the time of the firſt gg,em- 


arrival of the Greeks in that country, we ſhall per- juin, 


manners, 


ceive it is not improbable that the inhabitants they mere, 
found there were the deſcendants of Javan the 


fourth ſon of Japhet. But how difficult muſt it 
*be to attain any thing like certainty, when, we can- 
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not even aſcertain who thoſe Greeks were, whe- * 
ther Argives, Meſſenians, Athenians, or others, 
who founded the firſt colonies? The preference 
18 generally given to the Athenians, but without 


any great proofs. From the monarchical govern- 
ment, Ionia, in which muſt be included Solis and 


Doris, paſſed to the republican with a greater or 
leſs intermixture of democracy. The religion of 


lonia was the ſame with that of Greece. The 
Tonians, who had been very brave, became volup- 


_  tuous, effeminate, and ſuperſtitious. To them is 


1 | 


aſcribed. the invention of perfumes, the wearing of 


chaplets of flowers at banquets, and the art of pre- 
ſerving fruits, which were excellent in Ionia, one of 


the moſt delicious countries in the world, in which 


both foreign and indigenous productions abound- 


ed, which were exported to other countries in 


their numerous fleets. The Ionians found their 


place in the picture of thoſe nations who have 


been pourtrayed by their taſtes. The Crotonians, 


it was ſaid, love the Olympic ſports; the Spar- 


tans, fine armour ; the Cretans, hunting; the Sy- 


barites, magnificent dreſſes; and the Jonjans, lal- 


civious dances. 
Beſides the particular hooks. ſuſtained by the 


cities of Ionia of which we have ſpoken, there 
were ſome that were common to them as a col- 
lective nation. Either as ſubjects or allies, they 
were under the government of Crœſus, to whom 
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they were greatly attached from the mildneſs of 


his adminiſtration. They ſent ambaſſadors to Cy- 
rus when he had conquered Crœſus, offering their 
ſubmiſſion ; and humbly requeſting that he would 


treat them with the ſame favour that they had ex 


perienced from the king of Lydia. But they made 
this ſubmiſſion with regret, and conſtrained by cir- 
cumſtances. Cyrus, therefore, anſwered them by 


the following apologue: A piper ſeeing nu- 


“% merous ſhoals of fiſh in the ſea, and imagining 
he might entice them to leap on ſhore by his 
132 muſic, began to play; but not ſucceeding, he 
<« threw the net, and ſoon caught a great quantity. 
% When he ſaw them leaping about on the land, 


he faid to them: Since you did not think pro- 


per to dance to my muſic, it is to no purpoſe 
that you dance now.” This evidently means: 
Since you would not liſten to me when I invited 
you with mildneſs, now I hold you by force I am 
not obliged to you for your ſubmiſſion. 

The Ionians were ſubdued by the Perſians, re- 
volted, became the allies of their conquerors, aſ- 
ſiſted 'them in their expedition againſt Greece, 


and, in the moment of a deciſive action, deſerted 


them and rejoined the Greeks. They participated 
in the liberty which the Achæan and Atohan 
leagues gave to their vicinity. 'The Romans flat- 
tered them, and at laſt ſubjected them, like the 


other Greeks. Like them alſo the Ionians deteſted 
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and maſſacred the Romans. Sylla puniſhed them 
by depriving them of their liberty, and laying ſuch 
| heavy fines and taxes on their cities as reduced 
tem to beggary. Ionia, impoveriſhed and ex- 
—— " hauſted, recovered a little under the emperors, 
„ dat never regained its former wealth and ſplendor. 
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